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ADV^TjLSEMENT. 


Ihe following pages were compilec^ witli_ a view to 
facilitate the study of Geography amongst the youth of 
this county; tor this end, a considerable portion of the 
work has b<»en devoted^to Hindoosfhun and the adjacent 
countries. ^The work has met with the approbation of the 
Calcutta School-Book Society; $ind it is hoped that it will 

■i 

be found usefoh « j 

^hc best works relating to geographio^il science hav€^ 
been consulted, and some valuable inibrmation has been 
derived from private sburces. 

• % t 

Calcutta, Janttarj/, 1833. 

The* author, with a 'lilew of arranging a similar wrk upon the 
Geqgt'aphy of Indi'^ ahme, will feel thankful for any cominu* 
oications relative to the geo^aphy and statistics of Hin- 
doOBtfhftH, € at any friends of education may kindly £sTOur 
him with. 
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GRAMMAR OF GEOGRA 


FART X. 



CHAPTER I.— Section 
Definitions. 

P. Gbooraphy is the science which describes the surface of 
the globeth*e various divisions of that surface^ t^th natural and 
artificial; the inhabitants of th« ejirth^ and the variety of its pro« 
ductiona; toge(j|;ier with the various lines, ceal and imaginary, 

' which are dravrti or supposed to be drawn upon it.* • 

2. Land and Water are the constituent parts of the surface of 
the earth. • ■ . • • * * 

The Natural DvoMons of Land. 


3. Continent is the name appliefi^o the two principal divisions 

of the land; one of which‘is called the Old or Eastsm Continent, 
and the other the New^or Western Continent, , 

4. An Lh)ad is a portioh of land entirely surrounded by water, 
as Greaj^ Britain,*Irefanri, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Jamaica, d^c. 

5. A number of islands situated at ^ort distances from each 
other constitutes a Group of Islands j as the PliiJiipiiies, the Cana« 
ries, the Orkneys, &c. •• 

kn ArchtpeUgh.h composed ofagireat number of islands, 
or of numerous gl<|iiup|of inlands, qear each other, as thh Archi- 
peiego of Mergui; the Eastern Archipelago ; the Grecian Archi¬ 
pelago ; &c. The term AjJbhip^lago il idso ^applied to a se-v, or 
part of a sea, in which there are several ^ups of islands. 

• 7. An Isk is*a small ^land; the term is generally applied to 
islands#that are situated in lakeef; itds dlso frequently used in the 
nlural* number, in&tcaVlof islands., 

A Peninsula iff a tracf of land nearly surrounded by witer ; 
as the Peijinsula ofJJalaya? tlje Morea, &c. * 

9. An I.'dhmuo is a yarrow fleck oi land, which joiys a penin¬ 
sula to a continent, oajwo large jmrtions of a continent to each 
other; aslhe isthmus of Subz, wmch joins Asia*and Africa f the 
Isthfiius of Kraw, whid^coMects the Peninsula of Msjpiya with 

* the main land^of Asia. 
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10. A Plain 16 a small space of land without any considerable 

eminence. • 

11. Champaign is a term applied to a large level tract of land. 

1^. A Mountain is an eminence on the surface of the earth 

eonsiderably elevated above the surrounding plains. 

13. A number of mountains, joining each other, and running 
.through an extent of country, forms a Chain of Mountains, 

14. A single mountain, or one of ^^hain, is sometimes calldd 

a Mom^. ^ .« . • 

15. A Vohpm is a burning mountain, which throws out fyre, 

»atones, and liquid matter, called Lam. ' * 

16. A Hill it a small mountain. 

17. A number of Hills, contiguous to eachwotHer, forms a 

• Range of HiUSf soidtttiines called Domis. . 

18. A Pass 0 T*D^ie is a narrow passage over a mountain or 

hill, or betVi'Gen ti|g> mountains. * * 

13. Ghaui^s a terra applied in India to a pass «r defile, fo a 
landing place on the banks of a river or tank, and in the plural, 
GhautSj means a diain of moimtiins. 

• 20. A Valloyt Vale, or Dak, is the name givefii«to low land be-, 
tween mountains or hills. * 

21. Rooks are huge masses of stone scattered over ^ mountain 

or forming a mountain. * , •" • 

22. When a side, or the face of a mountsun is perpendicular, 

or nearly so, it i» called a Prtcipm. . * 

23. • When a range of hmti land stretches out into the sea, the 
teninination of it jg called Tope, Head-land, or Promontory ; the 
latter designation is sometimes applied tt> the range its^f. 

24*. A Forest is an extensive tract oftHnd, tovered with trees 
and shrubs. ^ ^ 

25. A Wood IS a small forest. 

26. A Jungle is the Indiaft name foiba Forest or Wood; it is 

also given to a tract of country covered vvith high coarse grass ; 
ft-equedtly the word is used tp signify, the tre^ shr.ubB, and ^rass 
growing in desert places. * 

£7. A Desert is^ a s^dce of l^rOi land; also* a large tract of 
fertile land which is uhinhabitea. * •. 

28. A Mafsii, Momss, Bog, ex Fen, is’a trjftt of low swampy, 
ground. The»l^onderb1mds e^td&sive marshes covered with 

wood and jungle. ^ 

A Meadow is a tracf of land (generally enclosed) pro 
^ ducing grass fit % pasturage, or makiqgjiay. * * 

* 30. A^Cotnmon is an open piaee o:l^land gei^prally dfiv^ed with 

coarse herbage. • * * •» 

gl. A Coait or Shorg is tnat part of a*countrw whipb larders 
•on th^y. Shore is al^ applied ^ that put of a sba adjoining 
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Section 2. 

The ArtijUAat and PolUical Divisions of Land, 

1. Country is an indefinite term which may be applied to any 
extent of land. 

2. Territory signifies the country or portions of land belong- 

i\jg to any prince or peopl(f$. * • • 

3. Monarchy is the go^stmment of a single person ; sometimes 
it is applied to tife countny governed by a sovereign ; sume^times to 

^ths mode in which any particular country is rul^. * 

4. An Empire is the extent of territory undpr the dominioa 

of an emperor. ^ 

5. A Kingdom is the dominion of a king. ^ » 

6. A Republic is an extent ofpountry gov^rifedby the people of it* 

7. An ^^torate is th« dominion of an elector. 

8* A Principality is a country whose sover^gn has the title of 
Prince. • * 

9. A Dukedom or Duchy sigaifips the territory of a Duke. 

10. A Province is a division of a country t;omj[>rising several^ 

•cities and towrlli? * , * 

11. A County or Shire is the term applied to the ^visions of 

Great Britain and Ireland. , • • 

12. A Zillah is an Indian divilinn of a province. 

13. A Zemipdarree is a tract o^ country, the property of an 

individual called a Zemindar. • * « 

14. A Presidencyf is one of the grjind divisions of British 

India; there are three Presidencies, which are ^divided into Pro¬ 
vinces, and the'se ^rovipces *are again divided and subdivided into 
Zillahs, ^emindarr^t ^c. • 

15. A Vice^roycdty is part of the dominions of« prince governed 
by a nobleman, acting as nis represcptative, who is called aViceroy. 

16. The term Quarter is applied either to a division of the 

eartii in general, that*of a province, or of a par^ of a city. • ^ 

17. Canton signifies %quaivter or less division of a province or city. 

UB. A City consists of a ^ge coUec^on of houses, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which* commonly compose a large community, enjoying 
particular privileges. • * • 

• 19. A Town is a place next If^degreejbelow a $Uy. 

20. A Borcvyh is a town which ei^oys the privCege of sending 
representatives to Fadii^ment.^ • • 

* 21. A Pillage is alsmall collection of houses chiefly inhabited 
by larmers^nd peasants. * « 

22. A Harnlet is a sniall*vUlfll§e. 

23. ^Fortress is a general n§ime fitr aU fortified places, whe^er 
they be towp8,«>r merely citadels, castles* or forts. 

24».* A Diocese is thafiiortfon of a country, the eccl^iastioal' 
•government of^which is gonfided to a Bishop. The prinli^al'city 
.or (own in'thetUocese is called th*e See ,0 

* ^ .A C 

B 2 « 
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Sectioit 3. 

Natural and Artificial Divisions of Water. 

J. The body of water which covers the greater part of the 
surface of the Globe is called the Ocean. 

2. A Sea is a large portion of water forming part of the ocean. 

3* *A Gvifm a branch of the sea el:tending itiore or less into 
the land. * , 

4. A Bay^s an indentation of the se% upon the land ; it is fre* 

quendy used as synonymous with the term Gulf. * • 

5. A Harbourt Haven, or Cove is a small gulf or bay nearly 
encompassed by land and affording a rendezvous for ^hipping. 

A Road is a sheltered part of the sea where ships may anchor 
in safety. * • * * • 

7. A Strait i^ a narrow passage of*water forniiAg a passage 

from one sea^o another. • « * 

8. A Channel is a long passage^ wider than a strait^ connecting 

one sea with another. •- ^ 

. 9. A Lak^ia a*large body of water, either or fresh, entireljr 

surrounded by land. In this country a l&e is called a Jkeel. * 

,\0. A .River is a long narrow channel of fresh water, rising 
among mountains, or issuiiTg fr(fm a lake, ^nd flowing into a sea ; 
some rivers terminate in lakes! 

The part of a rijer where itHses is called its source; the hollow in 
which «a nvewflows is called its channel ov bed. Tiie mouth of the river 
is^s junction witl^the seaT; the land immediately on each side of a river 
is called its banks; and they are denominated right and left banks, ac« 
cording as they are on the right or left han^ Of a jwrson going from the 
mouth of a river to its sonree. The direction in which a riiTcr runs is 
called its course. • Streams of water flowing into a large river are called 
its tributary streams. When'a siver is divided into two or more chan¬ 
nels, those channels are called its brancheslT ^ 

* 11. ‘ When thew mouths of a river are huix^rouB, the country 
through wliich its hranch& flow^ i6 calfcd 9 Delta, and takes its 
name from the river; thus we say the Delta of Nile, tlie Delta 
of the Ganges, &c. • * • , 

12. A Rivyfiit or Brook is a §ipall rivet. ln»India small rivers 

or rivulets are Called Nullajts. ^ * 

13. A Creek is a small inlet df the sea, or of a river j here 

erd^ks arc sometimes called Shals. • • ^ ^ 

14. The expanse of water formed by the junction of several 
rivers on their afproach to the^da, is callScf an Estuary or Frith. 

IJi. A Sound is that of a Atrflit which*is so* sh^low as to 

bft sounded. • • , • • • 

16. k A Canal is an artifleial cl^nel of waterf the chief object 

of wlyai is to form a communicatmn h*etween different pl&ces by 
water, ibr the conveyance of gpods. • * 

17. A 7'ank is an aQkificial reservoir of water* 
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SECTION 4* 

0/MapSj and ttte Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 

Obs.—A a we shall frequently have occasion to make use of the 
terms Equator, Zones, Meridian, Parallels of Latitude, and to speak 
of the Latitudes and Longitudes of places, we deem it necessary to 
giveidefinitions of those terms' in this place, though strictly spc&ktng 
the consideration of them belon^j to Mathematiral Getufrapky^ of \vhich 
we shall treat hereaffer. ■ ■* ■ 

L Maps are representauoii,9 ot the earth s surface deoii ^ated 
on a plane; they are either general or particular; general maps are 
represen tationW of the whole surface of the globe, pr of the two 
hemispheres ; particular maps are representations of particular 
portions of the earth, or of particular countries. " 

The top of a map is the north, the bottom tlie south, the right 
hand the east and the left hand the west, unless the .contrary is 
indicated by a fteur^de-^lis, which points to the north. 

2. The lines drawn across a rndp *from east to west, are pa- 
rallels of latitude, aiad are I'sed to measure the distance of any 
place from the Equator, which is an imaginary line encompassing 
the globe, and dividing it into two equal parts, called the J^Tortherrh 
and Southern hemispheres. All phuies northw’ard of the Equator 
have North Latitude, and those on the south side of the Equator 
have South Latitude. Latitude and Longitude ar$ measured by 
degrees and minutes, 60 of the latter making one of the./ormer. 

3. Those lines which, running north dnd south, intersect thci, 
parallels of latitude are called Meridians, and are used for measur¬ 
ing the longitude or ulistttn^e of any particular place, from some 
meridian flx'bd upon, which is called tlie^n* meridian. On Bri¬ 
tish maps, the first meridian is the Meridian of Grehtiwich. 

•• 4. I'he surface of the e§rth is divided into five Zones, called 
the North Frigid Zone, 4he North Temperate Zone, the Torrid 
Zom, tlfe South Temperate Zone, and the South Frigid Zone. * 

5. yhe North Fri^d Z6ne li the space surrounding the north 
mle, and encompat^sed by an imaginary circle called the Arctic 
jircle; situated 23i° distant from the NortJf Pole, which is the 
lame given to one e»treinity of earth’s ajiis, (tl^ imaginary 
ine on which it turns:) the oilier estremity iscalldtVthe 

“o/e. . 

6 . * The North Tempe^te Zone extends from the Arctic circle' 

0 the Ti'opic of Cancer; its breadth is 43®.^ 

7 . The Ttrh’id Zong,\\\e hreaddi^nf which is 47®, extends be- 

•ween the Tropics of Cancer Antf Capricorn^two imaginary circle, 
ituated 23^° pn each sideVf the Equator. ^ ^ 

8 ... Thp South T&np&ratejpme^ (43® in breadth), is between 
he Tropic of Capricorn and the Ant-arctig Circle, which i:. 
boundary of the ^$outh Frigid Zond, exten^ng 234® round the 
^ofith Pole. . * ■» . 
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9 . On Mspa, the Sea Coasts are represented by thick shaded 
lines; Rivers by black serpentine Jines ; Forests by small trees; 
Mountains by shadows ; Lakes by shaded coasts; Marshes 
by shade<l beds; Sands and Shaliows by dotted beds ; the courses 
of rivers, and direction of winds by small arrows ; Roads by 
double lines ; and Rocks by small crosses. The boundaries of 
CmriJLries are shown by large dotted ^ines, and the boundaries of 
Provinces by small dotted lines; Cjfies and Towns by a large O, 
and foliages by a small.rpund o. Xhe^iatpes of^Provinces are writ¬ 
ten in large capitals; names of CitwiUnd Towns in Roman charac- 
tcrsj and Villages in Italics. ^ 


CHAPTER*ir. 

% 

Of tJie Earth and its principal Divisions, 

Form and^size. —The earth is of a round pr spherical figure, 
nearly resembling a ball or globe; anil from* the most correct 
measurement, its diameter is 7,914 English miles ; its circumfer¬ 
ence is deo degrees, or 2^862«njiles, the length of a degree being 
69miles; its superficial esftent is nearly two hundred millions 
of square miles. ^ • 

Div\Hons .—The terrestrial portion of the earth's surface consists 
of sik grahd division.s ; /our of which, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, constiiute the continenfalpar,ts, and are generally called 
the four quarters of the earth. The fifth division is Australasia, 
or Oceanica, including New Holland* and She adjac^it islands. 
The sixth divieion, termed Polgnesia, contains the various groups 
of islands in the South Sea.jor Southern Pacific Ocaan. ^ 

The portions of the Globe, named Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
form,the Old or Eastern Continent; and"An^erica constititfes the 
New, Western dV Columbian Continent • 

The water upon the surface of the Globe consists of five^rand 
divisions, namely thte Atlantic, thg Pacific, thi Indian, the 
them, and the Southern Oceans. The* Ocean, extending' 

from theArcQc circle ^ about 30°o4soiith latitude, is about 4,(H)i) 
miles in its'greatest widtih; it lies‘between Europe and Africa 
iQ the East, and America ii^the West; U derives it» nhme from 
Mount Atlas in Africa, and is generally considered as djvi^ed 
into two parts, «called northern and southern, by thg equator.' 

Thetf*«c*/?c Ocean, dividedifn jh« s%me manner as the Atlantic, 
extends beti|;een America ag,d Asia, fromothe Arctic circle tojibout* 
south of the equator ; its greatest breadth about 10,000 
miles. The celebrated navigator Magellan named tbk Ocean 
*< PsKific,' on account of the §ne weather he experienced when hq. 
sailed through it, in h^ voyage rouna the world A.'D. 1568. . 
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The tndian Ocean lies between the eastern ^ihores of Africa 
and the East India Islands, New Holland, &c.; it extends from 
the southern coasts of Asia to about 30° on the south side of the 
equator; and its greatest width is about 3,000 miles. 

,The Northern or Arctic Ocean is enclosed by the Arctic Circle, 
and extends round the North Pole. 

The Southern Ocean occupies that portion of the earth's surface 
bfetween the 30th degree^ of south latitude and the South* Pole. 
That portion of.the Southern Ocean within the Ant-arcjic Circle 
is sometimes called the AnUarctic Ocean. 

* To various parts of these Oceans, particular names are assigned, 
as the Baltic Sea, the Bay of Bengal, the Gulf of Mexico, &c. 
which will be noticed when describing the parts of the world to 
which they belong. , ‘ * 


CHAPTER HI,—Section 1 . 

ASIA. 

1, Situation, Extent, and Ejpyndaities .—Asia, which is situated 
between 2® and 77® t)f north latitude, and 26® and 190® of east 
longitude, is 7,583 miles in len^tli, measured from the Dar¬ 
danelles to Bhering's Straits ; and* 5,250 miles in breadth from 
the southern Cape of the iPeninsula of Malacca, to the most north- ^ 
em parts t)f Siberia. Hs spp'erhcial area is 12/118,000 geo. s^fuafe 
miles, containing,^a poi|mlation of 390,000,000 souls. 

On the north it is bounded by the Arctic Ocean ; on the east 
by the Pacific Ocean ; on the south by the Icidiaii Ocean; and 
on the west by the Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf; the Isthmus of 
Suez, the Levant, th^ Archipelago, the Straits of the Dardanelles, 
the*Sea of Marmgra, the Straits of Constantinople, the Black Sea, 
the Sea of Azof'^ th« rivers Don and Volga, and theUralian 
mduntains. Those parts qf the Ocean forming the eastern and 
southern boundaries, bordering* upon* the land, have particular 
names assigned m theih, which we shall notice in describing the 
'Asiatic Seas, Guffs, &c. • ^ . t ^ 

2 . pivwons ,—The prineipal divisions of Asia, are Russia in 
Asia, or 'Siberia, ir^^he no];th; Tartaby, Thibet, and Cvbea, 
XQrpding the central parts; Asiatic Turkey, Arabia, Persia, 
Hindoost'cian, BubIiah, Ooc^in China, China, and Siah,' 
in the south.. 
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T(Mb of the Priryiipal Divisions of Asia, with their chief Townsj 


Names of 
Countries. 

_a 

■5 i 

bcrr 
e B 
3> “ 

r 

Breadth 
in miles. 

Eat. in 
sqr. ms 

Population 

1 

eM 

k 

V 

> 

o 

V 

Religion. 

Chief 

Towns. 

1 

lig. E. 

tt • 

Asiatic ? I 

RiisRiuy S 

!>o<fo| 

2000 

[ 

4,OC6,OO0 

3,445,600 

1). 

1 

Gr.*Ch. 

• 1 

Astracan.j 

46.21 

4r.so 

Asiatic 

oso 

69U 

400,626 

12,500,000 

>) 

Mabtni. 

Smyrna. 

38.26 

27.6 

'J urkcy, J 
Arabia,.. 

1100 

1100 

• 1)00,000 



do. 

Meera. 

21.28 


1200 

900 

100,000 

10,000,000 

19 

do. 

Ispahan. 

32.2.5 

52.50 

Cuubiil,. - 

250 

1.50 

494,00(1 

14,0»0,000 

91 

do. 


> 34.31 

68.34 
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Btrtiitg of Bab-el-makdel, which connect the R^d Sea with the 
Indian Ocean ; those of Manab or Chkloa, between the coast of 
Coromandel and the island of Ceylon, about 30 miles across ; 
the straits of Malacca, between the Peninsula of that name and 
the islands of Sunda, from 24 to 30 miles broad. The Straits of 
SuNDA; between Sumatra and Java ; of Cohea, between the Pe¬ 
ninsula of Corea and the Island of Niphon; and Bhehinq’s 
SS-RA iTs, which separate 'Asia from America, and are about 40 
miles in breadth.^ ’ 

g. Capes .—The principal Capes of Asia are Ras-al-Hab, on 
.the south-east of Arabia; Cape Comorin, the southern cvtiemity 
of India ; Cape Romania^ the southern extremity of the Malayan 
Peninsula; and Cape Nvmpo, on the eastern coast of Ciilna, 

7. Lakes .—Asia possesses vast bodies watqr, whicis are 

' detached from the ocean, having no communication with it, and* 
are„called sbas, though Correctly speaking, tlj^ey can only be con¬ 
sidered asjak?s. The chief of these is the Caspian, situated be¬ 
tween the empires of Russia and Turkey, the kingdom of Persia, 
ami the country of Independent Tartary; its extent is about 700 
, miles in lenglK-Rnd frorajlOO to 200 in breaihh. A^o^t 100 miles 
east of die Caspian is the Sea or Lake of Aral, which is 20u miles 
in ti^gth and 70in breadth. In Siberia is the lake Baikal, extend¬ 
ing ^0 miles in length and 35 jn breadth. Its waters, though of 
a green or sea tinge, are fresh, arul transparent. 'I'he other prin¬ 
cipal lakes are'the ^ea of DurkahIu Persia, L^ke Van in Turkey, 
and the Lakes Rahwun Ruub and IVIansobav^ra, in Thibet. 

8 . Rivers .—The Rivers pf Asia ai’c* celebrated ibr the**length of 
their courses -and tlieidagnitmieof their strcaihs. The principalare 
theOnw, the Yenisei*, or Enisei. the Lena, the Amour, or Saora- 
LiEN, The Euphrates, the 'I'ioris, tl/e Indus, the Ganges, the 
Burrampooteb, the Irrawadrv, the Eoanq^ho, and the Yang- 

TSE-KIANG. , . ■* 


trable esehibitiii)^ tf*e,I^ength of some of fbe pritu-ipaf Asiatic Rivers, 


Name. 

• 

Lena, 

Obe, 

Thuiuayn, 
Tiff, is," 
Yuiiff-tse-ki- 
anff, * 
Amuur, 

' Hurniinpooter 
or Sanl^uo, 
£ nisei, 
i£II pit rates, 

Gaiifr^s,. 

Oijtoii, • 
Huaii-srho, 
Indus, 
Irrawaddy, 


Wear tbo Lake Baikal, 

f.ake Ailyn, . 

Wma, ■■ a. 

Munniu i nsof A rmeM^u, 
Moiiutaiiis of lihtbet, 


Sejtirce*. 


t Course. 

Si be*la. 
Ditto. ‘ 
\va. 
[Turkey. 

<M.ina. 

Turtary, 

Tndiii. 

[Siberia. 


... 

YaWoiRiby iiioufitaiiisrj 
iVruumt^ns of J'hibet, 

Altaian iueurftukns,*C.__ 

IVl (I un mi as of A ryi e 1) io^; ,T u rkey. 
^imulayun inouutains, India.. 
Indepcndem T^lary, 
iVIouutainsbf Thibet, China, 

Do. do. A. f. India. 

Tkihet,.Avss 


•^lUouth. 

AiTtic Ocean. 
Ditto 

Indian Ocean. 

Gu 1^1 rates. 

#• 

Pacific Ocean. 
Ditto. 

Bky nf Renffal. 
Arctic OresMl. 
Persjjui Gulf, 
Buy of Bengal. 
Sea of Aral. 
Pacific Ocean. 
Indian Ocean* 
Ditto. 


JLewgHfA qf 
Ct)ar.se, 

2 m Ms. 

ItiOO 
1000 


»s 

)f 


•2900 

■2150 


if 

if 
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9. Deltas .—One particular feature common to nearly all the 
large Asiatic rivers is, that in consequence of their sources being 
generally in elevated situations, their running through countries 
subject to periodical rains, and carrying down witb their currents 
Tast quantities of rnud and eartli, they have formed vast fertile 
^ains near the sea coasts, similar in their nature to the celebrated 
Delta of Lower Egypt. Hence in the South of Asia, from Persia to 
Chinai} (icar the mouths of the Indus, the Ganges and oth&r 
rivers, large tracts of level country are round, which being perio¬ 
dically overflowed, and situated in warm •climates, are very fertile 
and productive.* I’he principal are the Deltas of the Indus, tlie'' 
Ganges, and the Jrhawaddy. 

10 . Mountains. —The principal Asiatic chains are the Altaian, 
the Xaurian, the L^alian, and the Caucasian ; besides these, 
^here are many other l-(insiderablo ranges in various* parts of 
the continent, as those of Chanoai, BElur, Himalaya ; those 
of Thibet and CiiiI^ese Tabtary ; the Eastern and- Western 
Ghauts of Hindoost’han. Beside these chains there are many 
isolated mountains of celebrity, as Mounts Ararat, Horeb, Sinai, 
Tabor, Carmei^ LIsbanon, Olympus, Lia, and AiDAm’sPeak. 

11. Volcanoes and Deserts. —In Asia there are said to he no less 

then 8 volcanoes, and in the Asiatic Islands, 58. The principal 
of thbse are Panarus, in Jav& ; Csnapez, in Banda ; and the r*ealc 
of Tebnatus, in one of the Itlbluccas, 'f he principal deserts 
are those of Arabia, Persia]) Syria, and Gobi, or Shamo, in 
Chinese Tafftarv. * * 

12. Dthmuses and Peninsulas. —The Isthmus of Suez, formed 
Ib/'thie Mediterranean and the Red Seas, oonfiects Asia with Africa; 
that of Kraw joins the Peninsula of Mala^£ito tlie Burmaii Em¬ 
pire. That part of Hindoost’han, or India, between the Arabian 
Sea and the Bay of ‘Bengal, is frequently called the Peninsula op 
^NDiA. The Bay of Bengal and the Chin% Sea also form a large 
Peninsula, known as that of Further India • the southern ^rt 
of the last named Peninsula being broken in'u]*oK by the Guli of 
Siam, forms with the Straits of Malacca, the Peninsula of Malacca, 
or M AL.tYA. Between the yellow Sea«and the Sea of Japan is the 
Petiinsulaof Cokea, and further td theftortU between the Sea of 
Okhotsk and the ^ea of Kamtschatl^a is the PeniiHsula from which 
the latter Sea dei;iw;s its name.„ „ f 

13. Climate Soil, Asia admits'bf every variety of glimate, 
"fioiTi fhe extreme heat of the‘tropic to tlsJ severe cold of the < 

frigid zones ; but in no part of this con|ment^s the climate so ih-’ 
tttlerahly hot as tluf tropical desej:!* of Africa.^ The Sbil is as 
•diversifled a? the climate ; iif the iiorthdtn parts a dreary sterility 
prevailB, while scene of the central portions %ro exte^^sive deserts; 
Wtirf*the southern parts,* a luxuriate ^d delicacy df veg;eta- 
tion exists, which surpasses that ofall^the other parts of the 
globe. 
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14. Inhabitants. —All accounts, both sacr§d and profane, 
place the primeval seat of the human race in Asia: and the man¬ 
ners and customs of the people afford high proofs of the great 
antiquity of the original inhabitants. Of the immense mass of 
population in this part of the world, few enjoy the blessings of 
freedom and civilization. The Southern Asiatics are in general 
pn effeminate, indolent, ^nd luxurious race of men ; but evince 
considerable genius, and ^re remarkable for warm and lively ima¬ 
ginations. ThcTartar tribes, who compose the greater p,roportion 
of the natives of Northern Asia, are a hardy wandering race, and 
have in all ages, when opportunity has offered, over.run the fertile 
countries ip the south. 

15. Government and Religion .—The prevailing form of Govern- 
ment in Asia, is Despotism. Araongst,^ thtf ’ Arabs, and some of 
the wandering tribes of ^Tartkrs, a Patriarchal mode of govern¬ 
ment is in use. The different forms of Religion in Asia are 
Hindooisni, Buddhism and their various modifications ; Mahome¬ 
tanism. Christianity exists under the Greek and Armenian 
churches, in the Russian and ^Turkish domtpions, to a consider¬ 
able extent. he Cj(irj^tian religion has also -been introduced 
into the various European settlements. 

16. GOTmweree.—The principal _trade carried omby Asiatics 
is inland; foreign commerce bea^g almost entirely in the hands of 
Europeons and Americans. On the contrary the internal trade, 
which is very extensive, is conducted by the 4^atives themselves; 
and is, if we except China and Hindoost’han, mcstly effected by 
land carriage. Merchants trading to the saipe quarter, geibirally' 
assemble from surroundirfg countries for the purpose of forming 
caravsq;is, by m^ns bf> which, merchandise is circulated through 
every part of the Asiatic continent. ^ 

17. F^oduetions. —Asia aboundsJn all the richest productions 
of nature ; in the northern parts' are animals producing valuable 
fiirs ; in the south,'an abundance of vegetable productions admi¬ 
nister to the w}*pts and puperiluities of mankind: andj scatte'red 
in various parts, are all the varied riches of the mineral kingdom. 


SB:?rioij 2j 

Hindoo^ ftan, or India within the Ganges. 

. , 18. Name and ^xtent.^'TYie term Tistdia was applied by the 
Greeks and RomaJis to* tjlie extensive countries between the 
Arachosiati mottntainp, cvljicff sefiaiated it from PeiHsia, and the 
Empire of China, Mucludit^g an^vyrea of 40 degr^s of latitude and 
longitude. By the Mahomedaii writers the name Hindoo!^'iian‘ 
Wift given to the couvtrpln immediate subjection to the sove¬ 
reigns of Delhi. The limits assigned by the aiicieiitts are not 
only tp6 extensive, but also Very vjiguely defined; and those 
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usigned by the Mahomedan writers are also unsatisfactory^ be* 
cause they depend upon the extent of the conquests of their 
sovereigns. Neither of those objections however can be bifought 
against the extent of country called by the natives^ IIinboo* 
si’han ; onthecontraiT, the limits of the country assigned by them 
are extremely well denned. According to them, Ilindoost'han is 
bounded on the west by the river Indus; on tlie north by the 
Himalaj^a mountains; on the south bv the Ocean ; on the cast 
the boundaries cannot be so well defined, but the most distinct 
are the hills and forests of Tipperah and Chittagong. Taking tl|^e 
country within these limits, the superficial area of Hindoost'liau 
may be computed at about 1,020,000 geo. sq. mis. ,Tbe name 
India is deiived from the river Indus, and is a vaguc'deuomina.. 
rtion trequently applf&l tp the countries to the eastward of Hiy« 
doost’han, which name is composed ^of two Persian words, 
Hindoo, black, and St'han, a place, and means hterally dm place, of 
the blacks; but it has been adopted by the natives o» alLreligions, 
for a very considerable length of time: according to the Brah^ 
mins, die ancient jiame was BhS’iltit vilnha, or the country of 
BharfitA. They also bestow on thcii* country*<ihe names of * 
Mfdyhama, or central, and Punyahkmi^ or the land of virtue. 
Hindoost’hun is comprehended within the 8th anil SOth^degrees of 
north latitude, and the 72nd andj9|^Ad of eastflongitude; iis length 
is about 1,900 miles, and its extreme bieadth nearly ,uleg^ 

comprising an area of l,280,Ol/o Eng. square miles, or I ooo 
geo. square miles, containing a population of 134,000,000. 

, ip, i!)ioi«i<m«.- 7 -The divisions of.Hiodoost’han may bt consi¬ 
dered as of the three kinds, viz. Getigrhphical, Natural and 
Political, and we shall, here, briefly uotico ^ch these d^isions 
in its order, and describe !he political divisions more fully when 
we have given a sliort general description of the countrjj^. 

I. Geogra^kal Divisions'and SiMioimns.^'Somwsas Hjn- 

doost'u AN compndiends Cashmere on the we;gt, and Bootaii on ijbe 
east, with all the hilly tract pf county qpnta^ed between the 
Himalaya mountains, and the range of mountains which iuivn 
the northern frontiers of Delhi, Qua#, Bahar, and Bengal. The 
tract of country last mehtioned, is chilfiy sqbject to Ncpaul, and 
having been but kittle explored, tha various districts are not well 
defined, nor ai« flie names of thera^jifecisely determined; the 
most commonly received appellations are SRat{;^AairR, Bauhtcas- 
RAM,* or Sources of the Ganges, Blbma(Jon, JaAlah, the Twbnty- 
NiiR Rajahs. L 4 NJUNaH, Gorkhaj MoewANPoofi, 

Moonu^(. %nd Kyhaut. "fhe PjwHncp of Caghmere,*together 
with Nepaul and Bootan, beings ind*epen(& 4 t principWtieSj^wil[ 
be debcrihed herbafter. , ’ * • . 

II. Himdoost’han Proper was diigded by the Mo^hEmpuroi 
Akber, into eleven large Provinces, the In ames of which still re- 
min, though the boundaries, W consequently athe extent qi 
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some of them, have undergone a change. Of these Provinces, we , 
begin With the most north-western, Lahorb, which is bounded on > 
the west by the Indus; on the east by the Sutledge, a tributary of 
the first mentioned river; on the north by Cashmere; and on the 
south by Multan, Delhi, and Ajmere. Its lengtli is about 320, 
and its breadth, about 230 miles. 2. Multan lies between the 
2 f^° andSl'^ north latitude, mdis bounded by Laliore and Afghanis* 
tan on the north ; by Belcichistan on the west; by Ajmere and 
Sinde on the south; and^by Lahore and Ajmere on the east; its 
exiient has not been accurately ascertained. Sinbb is generally 
considered as a part of the Province of Multan, 3. Guzerat 
or Goojcrat/iB bounded on the north by Ajmere ;'on the west by 
the Gulf of Cutch, the province of Cutch, and the Sandy Deso-t; 
on the south by the Sea, and a small part of'the Deccan; and on the 
east by the, Gulf of Ca.nbay, and the provinces of Malwah and 
Katideish. It lies between the 21 and 24*^ of fiorth latitude, and 
is about miles long: its average breadth is about lOU miles. 
CuTcn, which is about 110 miles^lojig, and 70 broad, is considered 
as a part of Ouzfrat. 4. Ajmere, or Rajpootana^ situate<l nearly 
' in the centre ofTEIindoo&t’han Proper, between 25® aiidSO® of norm 
latitude, extends from north to south about 350 miles ; its average 
breadth is about 220. On thew,esjt it in bounded by Sinde; onttie 
east by Delhi and Agra; on the soiilh by Malwah and Guzerat; and 
on the‘ thby»Multan and Delhi. .5. Delhi, situated between 

' 1” of north latitude; is bounded on the'Uorth bj' Lahore, 

a^.. i of the districts of Northern Hjndoost’han / on tlfe west 
by Ajn ere and Lahore^ op the east by Oude, and the hills sepa¬ 
rating it from 'Nqrthem^Hindoost'ban; and on the south by Agra 
and Aju^ere: its length is about 240 miles, audits average breadth 
about 180. 6. Agra, in length about 150, and in breadth 180 
miles, is oituated between the 2;5th and 28th degrees of north 
latitude, and is bouypdM on the west by Ajmere; on the north 
by Delhi; on the east by Oude and Allahabad^ and on the soutli^ 
by Malwah. 7. Marwai^, or Mdiwa; bounded on the north 
by* Ajmere and Agra; on the west by Ajmere and Guzerat; on 
tne south by Knandeish and Ber^r; and on the east by Allahabad 
and Gundwana ; is situated between the- 22“ and 23® of north 
* latitude, and is about 150mile^*,m breadth, and^'2^0 in length. 
8 . Allahabad, in length'^about 270 miles, and in breadth 
^about'lSO miles, is s^yated between the 24® and 26“ of north lati¬ 
tude, and is bounded on the west by Malwah and Agra; on the 
north by Oude and Agra; on th^east by Bahai^ and Gundwana;; 
and on the south^by the last named^ province. 9. Oude; be- 
tweeiuthe 26th and 28 th degrees' A north latitude; is bounded 
on the nor^ by a range of the Nepaul hills; on the west by D^hi 
and Agra; on the south % Allahabad; and on the east by Bahar. 

' 10«« Babar,> which is <350 milcB lon^, and 200 broad, is aepa- 


i 
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rated on the north from Nepaiil by a range of lofty hills ; on the 
west it is bounded by Allahabad, Oude, and Gundwana ; on the 
south by Gundwana; and on the east by Bengal. 11. Ben- 
UAL, bounded on the north by Nepaul and Bootan, on the 
west by Bahar, on the south by the Bay of Bengal, and on the east 
by Assam and the Burman Empire, is situated between the 
21" jind 27" north latitude ; including hlie district of Midnapor®, 
formerly belonging to Orissa, the length of Bengal is about 350 
miles, and its average breadth .300. ^ 

HI. The Deocan, or Decan, contains 10 Provinces: 1. Anncsr- 
«ABAD, lying between the 18th and 21 st degrees of north latitude; 
is bounded on the north by Berar, Khandeisli, and Guzerat; on 
tht^west by the Se^^• on the south by Bejapoor and Beder; and on 
the east by Berar j^nd Hyderabad., Its length is about 300 miles, 
and its breadth 160. 2. Khanukisu, hounded on the north by 
Malwah ; on the west by Guzerat ,* on the south by Aurungahad 
and Berar; and on the east by Berar; is situated beiween the 21st 
and 23rd degrees of north latitud«^ it is about 200 miles in length, 
and 90 in breadth. 3. Bed eh, in length about HOj and in breadth 
65 miles; is situated between the 16" an'd.18" north latitude, and 
is bounded on the north by Aurungabad and Nandere; on the west 
by'Bejapoor; on the south by theyiyer Krishna, or Kistna; and on 
the east by Hyderabad. 4. Hyiver.^hau, bounded on the north by 
the Godavery; on the ec\st bj' Beder and Aurungabarl; on the 
south hy,jthe KrVshna; and on theeastby Gundwana, is situated 
between the leth and 19tb degrees of north latitude, and is about 
■18& miles in lengtli ; its average breadth ip about 150. 5, Nan- 

DEBE : this small province, frequently copsidered as a part of 
Berar, is bounded on the, west by Aurungabad : on the seuth by 
Hyderabad and ,Berar ; on the east by Gundwana ; anil on the 
north by Berar. 6. The NpR;rHERN Ciboahs, a narsow slip of 
country, extending along the sea shore frOm^the 1.5th to the 20th 
degree ^of north latitude ; is about 479 mile^ in length, ind 
Varies in breadth irora 50 to«70 miles^ the se»forms its eastern 
boundary ; a ridge of small detc^hed hills divide it from 
Hyderabad on the lyesi; from ^erar on the north, it is 
sepai ated by another radge of greater liefght; §nd from Orissa, 
on the north-f'ist, by ^the saroV hiljs, and the Ghilka lake ; 
the river Gundezama divides it*^otv<hfe south from the C’arnatic 
Pay^en-Ghaut. 7. Bkrar, between the 1 Jth and 23rd' degrees 
of north latitude ; is bounded on the south by Nandere; on t^e 
west by Khandei&b and Aurungahajl ;'on tb^ Korth by Fhatideish 
and Allahabad; and ouf the easfi .by*Gundwana; including 
Nandere its lepgth is 230 aqd its Average breadth about 

120. 8. Gundwana, on tlie north is bounded by‘Allaha¬ 

bad and Bahar; on the east by Orissi/ B^gal, and Bahar, ou'the 
^oiith by Orissa and the Godavg-y; and gi the west by Malwah, 
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Berar, and Allahabad; it extends from 19*^ to 35‘>4iorth latitude, 
and is *400 miles in length, and 380 in breadth. 9. Orissa 
is bounded by Bengal and Bahar, on the north; by Gutidwana on 
the west; by the Northern Circars, and the Godavery on the south; 
ami by the Bay of Bengal on the east; itextends between the 16th 
and 33rd parallels of north latitude, and is about 53l) miles in 
length, and 90 in breadth.# 10. Bbjapoor stretches from the ,15th 
to the 19th degree of n^rth latitude ; it is 350 miles lottg, and 
200 broad, and is bounded on the south by the Toombuddra river 
ai»'I North Canara; on {lie east by Aurungabad ai^d Beder; on 
the north by Aurungabad; and on the west by the sea. 

IV. Southern India, or Southern HiNDOosr’h an, contains a 
part of Bejapoor, noticed in the preceding division, and 10 o^er 
Provinces. 1. The Ceded Districts; the exacfi.*extent of whichnas 
not yet been^ ascertained. ,2. The Carnatic extends from theStli 
the 16th degree of latitude ; is bounded by the river Gundezama 
un the norkh ;^y the Ghauts on the west; on the south it stretches 
to C'aj)e Comorin ; and on the e£^t it is bounded by the sea: it is 
divided into three parts, the ndrthern, central, and southern. 
S. The MYsoftli, betviiee!!» the lltb md 26th degr8es of latitude, 
is surrounded by the British territ.iries, being enclosed by the 
eastern and western Ghauto ; it is about 210 miles long; and HO 
broad. 4. Canara, which is*da«ide*l into two parts. North and 
South Canara,^is about 200 miles iij^ length, and 35 in breadth ; 
on the east it is bouiKled by Mysore and the Cec\pd Districts ; on 
the west by the sea; on tht north by Bejapoor ; and on tht south 
by Malabar. 5. The province*of Malabar str^clies along the 4 ie» 
shore from the'loth to^ the 13th degree of north latitude, being 
about 155 miles fti length, and 35 in breadth; on the north it is 
hounded by Canara; on the east by the Chauts ;,on the south by 
Cochin; ajid on the west by the sea. 6. Babbamahal consists of 
twelve districts, between the 12th Ina 14th degrees of north lati- 
tutk; bounded oi^ thd west by the Ghauts, and on the east by the sea. 

7. ConiBETooR bounded on the north by Mysore; on the west 
by^Malahar; on the south by Dindigul; and on the east by Salem 
and Kistnaghelry, one of tl|p*BarramahlJ districts. 8. Dindiovl is 
situated between^ the jOth and 11th degrees of north latitude, and 
is bounded on tlfe north bj Cokwbetoor and Kistnagherry; on the 
west by Travancore, Cochir.».aifd MtflaBar; on tliefouth by Tra- 
vancore «nd Madurg, a part of tl^e Southern Carnatic ; and, on 
the east by the SiAfhern X^arngtic. 9. Cochin is bounded 
on the ngrth by ]^lRlabar» on the east by .Dindigul; on the , 
south by Travan^re ; and on tfie west by the sea. 10. Tra- * 
y.4.NcyRE, hounded on Jne south^nd west by the sea ; on the 
north by- Coclmn ; and on the east ny the Southern Carnatic; hes 
between the 6th and lOt^ d^rees of north latitude, and is about 
140 miles in length, apd 40 in breadth* 
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20. J^afurc^ Divisions — The Punjab. —Of the natural divisions 

of Ilindoost’han^ the Punjab is one of the most striking character. 
It derives its name from the five rivers by which it is watered, 
namely, 1, the Sutukje or Sutledge; 2, iheBeyah ; 3, the Ravey ; 
4, the Chinauh ; and 5, the Jhylum or Bchutf which are the princi¬ 
pal tributary streams of the Indus ; it comprehends all the tract of 
country through which these rivers rup, and is about 259 geogra¬ 
phical miles in breadth; its length from north to south has nbt 
been aij^certained. ^ • 

The Dooab, —The term Dooab mean! any tract of country be¬ 
tween two rivers; but it is particularly applied to the country be¬ 
tween theifumKa and the Ganges; or more strictly speaking to the 
southern part of it, which is chiefly comprehended in the province 
of ‘Agra. It is sdhdivided into the districts of Furruckabadj 
i^anoye, Mtaumh, Koran, Currah, ahd A^lahahad. 

The Deltas. —The Deutas op the Ganobs anA tub li^nus 
are also two remarkable natural divisions of*th« country. 
The former commences about 220 miles from the sea, and 
the lower part of it, which extends about 180 miles along the 
Bay of Bcngalf consists of thick foreslw, intersected with creeks,. 
forming numerous islands, and intersperse with salt marshes. This 
tract of country is called the Sunderbunds. The l^elta of the 
Indus resembles that of th^Gtgijges, only tl^ere are no trees grow¬ 
ing upon it, the greatest partying sandy or covered with swamps 
and stagnate lakegi. It extej^s about 150 utiles along the shore,, 
and abodt |>15 irora the point of separation of the principal 
planches of the river, to its superior.muuth. 

The Table Lana. —The Table LA^^<D il situateddn Central and 
Southern Hindoosfhan, and is supported by* the Easlernmd 
Western Ghauts. 

21. Political Divisions. —We shall here for the sake^of unifor¬ 

mity present a tabular vieVr of the Political Divisions of Hin- 
doost'han, reserving a more complete de^dription of them for 
afiother'place. * 


Table of the Areas and Rofndatim df the Political Divisions of 

Hindoos!ftah, *, 

BRITISlfTERRITORIES.^** , Btig. aq. ms. Population. 


Beng^al Presidency, . ^8.000 

IMadPas ditto, .i... •£j4,000 

Bombay ditto, .. ^11,000 

.Territories acquired tn the Deccan, kc^since > A, 
18I5,and not yet attached to iwiy Prelidqpcy, j 


5^500,000 
15,000,000 ' 
2,500,000 • 

% 000,000 


Total Britisli*f'erritbry, * 553,00(h ^OodjOGlT 
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BRITISH ALLIES and TRIBUTARIES. 

6roii<'in up. .. *•.. 

The sore Kujulif .... .... .... 

f ^ IZU 111 . a. .... .... .... 

,, N^iigpoor Rujah) .... .... .... 

yj JCl 11^ of O IlflCy .... .... .... 

yy G iiicowar, .... .... .... 

Bhopal 5,01)0, Kntah 6,500, Qooiidee 2500, .. 

Trhe Sittiiriji Rsija, .. .... .... 

Travancore 6,0ii0,,Corhin 2,§30, 

Under tiie Rajahs of Jodpocr, Jcipoor, Oili> 
floor, Bikaiiuir, Jes8ulinair,and other Raje- 
poot Ghic^i, .... .... .... 

Total British and their Allies, 


INDEPENDENT STATES. 

Seivdlnli's Dominions, .. 

The Rajah.... .... 

,, ,, ,, Lahore, .... ... 

,, Ameers of Sinde, ...» , .... 

Bcloiig'iug to the /^fg'han Einjiire, .... 

* « 

Grand Total, 


Eng. sq. ms. 

Population. 

553,(Io6 

27,000 

«)6,000 

70,000 

20,000 

18,000 

14,000 

14,000 

8,000 

83,000,000 

3,000,000 

10,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

^ 283,000 , 

15,000,000 

1,103,000 

123,000,000 

•> 

. • 

ft 

• 

40,000 

53,000 

50,000 

24,000 

lO^OOO 

• 

( 4,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,00I),U00 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
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22. MmntainSy Ilills, Idfty range of the Himalaya 

mountains bound Hindoost’han on the north, and are the most 
lofty in the woHd ; Ijesides tliese, th&^principal inountains in India 
are the Skbvalig or Kgemaoon mountains ; the Viij^nHYA. raoun* 
tains; the Eastern and Western Ghakjts; the Syluet Hills j 
tlie Rajemal'Hillb, aflid many others. * * 

The RiMALATjf Mo'ofrTAiKS extend from 34® 30'N. latitude and 
76® E. Idiigitude, in a S. E. direction to abdht the 95® of E. longitude ; 
the highest peaks in this chain are Dhawalegcri 26^462 feet inheiitht; 
Dhaiban ^4,740 feet; %nd Jamu^ra4Sd;500 feet. Some of the Nepaul 
mogntains are upwards of 23,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
Sl:evai.ic or Ke%!::via6on’ mountains separate Delhi from l^orthei;;a 
Hgidoost'han; the*ViNi9Hyif mountalhs pass through Bahar, Benares, 
Allahabad, and Malwali, aloQg the north side of the Nerbiidda river, 
nearly to the western coast; tP the dOuth of thpse are the TautaHills. 
The most remarli^ble of the Indian muimtaijis are the Ghauts. The 
Whstern Guauts, called .also'^fitkAion Pturbuiy orthe Sukhein HitlSy 
extend from Cape Comorin to the Taptdb rfver near SurSt, in a direction 
nearly parallel to the«ea coast, and through 13 degrees of latitude;the 
height of some of the^fountaifra in this chain is aliout 5,000 feet.* The 
E^tsTEKN ^HAUTS m^tseDce ubout the latitude of 11® 30', and extend in 
nearly a straight Ijpe to the hatfles^f the Kistna, in latitude 16®; their* 
height has b<^ estiinatedrat^,000 feet. * * 

23 . Piaira. —Hindoost’Han proper contains extensive plains ; 
in Siict th£ whole counti^' tbpough which the Ganges flows, from 
the Seevalie jnountaina to the Sea, is one vast plain. Theje is also 
aplain extending in a N. N. Wi direction, from the district of 
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Sirhiiid, to the tity of Delhi, about 155 miles. At Secundra in the 
vicinity of Agra, there is an extensive plain, extending 30 miles 
in a direct line, covered with ruins of ancient grandeur. The plain 
of Chittledroog, in the Mysore, is about 10 miles from N. to S. and 
4 from E. to W. In this place it may not perhaps be impropei^to 
notice the great Sartdp Desert^ bounded on the south by Cutch, 
on the east by Guzerat, on the north Ky Ajtnere, and on the west 
by Sinde, a part of Multan ; including the Run, an extensive salt 
morass', the desert is about 550 miles in Vingth,arid 160 in breadth, 
in its widest part. * 

24. Rivers.;^Thc principal rivers of ITindoost'han are the 
l 7 idus, the Garden, the Ruirampooter or Jirahmaftoottn, the Jmnna, 
thorJ^erhudda, tliea^?oda«ery, the KiHna or Kriuhna, the Tuptee 
or Taupptic, the yiahuUMldy, the Qiwry, the Goggrah, the (hni- 
duckj the Soa^ie, theMcgna,the Chumhul,‘i\xe Bayah, ai>d the Ravey. 

25. The Indus and its tributaries .—The source of th^ Indus has 

not yet been correctly ascertained, but is supposed to be to the north- 
%vest of Cashiyiere ; it enters Hiiido'»st'haii about latitude 33*^ 15^ N. 
where the Atto^k or Cabul river joins it frj^ni the after which it is 
no longer fordable, and is, in the month July, three quarters of a 
inilein breadth ; proceedingalongthefrontiersof Afghanistan, it receives 
alb the principal rivers of fliq^,county. In the province of Multan, it 
receives the coinl>ined streams of "the Punjab, already noticed in de¬ 
scribing the natural division of I^ndoost’han. The Indus is navigable lor 
vessels of 200 ton^burden Iron? the Gulf of CutcJi to Lahore, a distance 
of 760 gedgraphic.^ miles. About 170 miles from the sea it divides into 
tw|) branches, of wlpch the Westernmost is the largest, and which is again 
separated into many other branches and creekti lorniing the Delta already 
noticed. This river is supposed to he ab«>ul 1,650 miles in^ length; 
its whole course tbroiigliHi.idoost’haii, is 900 miles. Itstributa/y streams 
are the J'hglum,nbfiiit 400 miles in length; the Bavepy about 500 miles in 
length, falls into the C/tmai/V^ tjjhich latter river joins thedndus about 
20 miles below IMultan ; its length is 420 miles.„The Deyah, 350 miles 
in length, joins the Sutleje, which is the most easte-ly of the rivt'r.s of 
£he and falls into the linlus abou* OO'milesf below Multan, alter 

a course of 600 miles. The tides in this river rise with great rapidity, 
but their influence is not'felt more t^ban 60 or 65 miles from the 
sea. The swelling of the river occasioned by-|^he melting of the snow, 
commences about* the middle of Julyvand continues to the latter end of 
August. Owh*g to the desolati, state of ^he provinces through which this 
river runs, but little trade exists in those places situated on its Ijanks. 

2«. The Gartgesy its trihutar\eSy a^id brmvhes —A considerable 
degree of doubt has always. existed regarding the real situaa'on 
not only of the ^«mrces of this friver but ^^a I so of those of its 
tributaries^ it is, however^ the most •generally received opinion, 
that these rivers rise on tl* sou.{;hern Side of the Hinalaja 
nirhintaius, or perhaps more properly among those nioun^lns, 1 he 
tranges enters the plains of Hindoost'W..n af Hurd war, in the pro /mce 
of Delhi; lat. 29'»57' N long.*78". 2’- K- At Allahabad it is joined by 
the Jw»i«a,which is about 7«0 mifes long; after receivkiglbe Goggrghy 
the Giinduck. and many other smaller streams, its channel Attains its 
full width, whicli in some paibS is three miles acros^, but»itis compioa« 
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ly about^f of a mile in widtli when at the lowest. About 200 miles 
from the sea the Delta commences; the two westernmost branches, the 
Cossimfmzar nnAJeHinghy rivers,unite iindafterwards form the Ilooghfy^ 
the only branch of the Ganti^es generally navigated by ships. The 
GiAiges rises about 32 feet during the rainy season, and by the latter end 
of Jtily all the lower parts of Bengal contiguous to this river and tdie 
£|;'ahmapootrs are overflowed* and exhibit an inundation more thap lOO 
miles in width; the whole ^ourse of the Gauges is 1,550 miles. The 
Ganges is the most sacred river of the Hindoos, and is called ^ them 
G'unga and Bhagirathi; it*is however only that part of the river which 
lies in a line from Gan^ou/ri to Saugor Jslami, that is" pre-eminently 
holy, and to which the .ibove-rnciitioned names are given. Particular 
places are accounted eminently sacred ; of these the principal are the five 
Prayagas^ or Iiuly junctions of the river of which^llahabad is the chief; 
the others, situated in the provinos of Serinagift*, are,called Demprayaga^ • 
Jitidraprayaga^ Carnapraytigu^ and Nitndaprayaga. The other sacred 
plades are Hurdwur, Ultara Jutiagiriy near Mongliyr^ and Saugor 
Jslaudy at the fhouth »)f the Hooghly, 

27* The Jiurrampooter _The ^urrampootcr or Brahmapootra (son • 

of Brahma),is the largest but least sa&redof the streams flowing through 
Hiiidoost’hau. *The soii^eS of this river have never l>e«n explored, but «. 
are supposed to be not very distant from those of the Ganges. Flowing 
eastward through Thibet, where it is known as the Sanpooy it«approaj;hes 
near the frontiers of jChina, tben^ yirntng to the west it rans tliroiigh 
Assam, enters Bengal near Ranjainat^e, and being joined by the Meg- 
nay takes its ndine and unites with the Ganges below Luckipoor. Fre' 
viuus to its junction with the latter rivery the Megfta, for a distance of 
CO miles, is from four to five miles in Width* The wdiolh course of this 
river, as far as. it is known,, is* about 1650 miles, -*00 of which exMend * 
through Bengal. ^ , 

2B. •The Godavery«—-The Godavery, wh^ch is the largest stream in 
the Deccan, rises in the Western Ghauts HtTrimbiy.’k Nassor, traverses 
the provinces of Aurungabad and Telingana from west to ea.st, then turn- • 
ing to the south-east, it joined by iftc */iaingunga^ about 90 miles from 
th(^ea. At Rajamunfity, it divides into several branches, which form a 
fertile Delta, and^ver^ harbours for smaJl^vessels. The len^h 
of«the Godavery is 050 miles, and it is in some places upwards of a mile 
in breadth. • • ^ , 

29. The Kistna. —IJihe Bistna "or Krishna has its source in the 
■Western Ghautsf neafSatarah, in the province of Bejapoor; its waters 
fertilise the provinces of BejapS^r, Bede% HyderaWid^. and some of the 
districts of the Northern CircSTS. It ifas numerous trunitary streams, 
and its efturse is aboi||;.Cd0 if^iles in length. It forms a Delt^, near 
Hlasnlipatam. 

30. J^kes. —Th^ Lakes Hindoost’han,. which are but feWj 

and not of yery great <:|jiny.nsioTi%, miiY be divided iiitod;wo classes ; 
the (MIC natural and Idir othejr arti^cial. ^ 

AmortfL natural lakes we notice the ChUka, the Coloirf and 
thtf Lak^ of Pulkaty OVjordfand Samber. 

The most, celebrated Artificial Labes are those of Poshliury Jeym 
summv^, li&jasmundy the Jianhi Taiqb, and the Gola^ Sagur. 
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31. Cavals.»r-The canals now in use are that of Delhi ; one ex¬ 
tending from tlie Black-town of ]Vla<lras at the river Bnnore; one 
conneccing the rivers Tripapolore and the Pauaur ; and another 
forming a communication between Calcutta and the Sunderbunds 
by way of the Salt-water Lake. . 

3‘2. Capes, Gnlphs, mid Bays. —The principtd capes are Cape 
Moline in 24'’ 53' N. L. and 65“ 46',whiqh is considered as the coni- 
mencedient of the coastofHindoost’hau in this quarter; Dm Head; 
Cape John; Cape Ramas ; Cape Comorin, the southern ex¬ 
tremity of ln(|ia, Lat. 7“57' N. L. 77® .■!5' E.; J^oint Rarnen ; Pmit ^ 
Caiymere; Point Pulmyrae. The coasts of Hmdoost’han pre¬ 
sent to view a gfeat number of inlets of the sea ; the ntost extensive 
of these are the Gulfs of Cuteh and Cambay ; the bays of Coringa 
dxia Balasore. I'lieV^rtof the Indian Ocean between Hindoost’iian 
and the Birman* Empire forms* the. Bay of Bengal, which 
extends from Cape Comorin to Balasore, an extent of 13® 34'of 
latitude, forming its western side ; the bottom of tht; bay stretches 
from Balasore to Chittagong through a space of 4® 53^ of longitude. 

33. -The islands (instituting a part of Hindoost’han 
are those of Boinhay, Sahette, Elephanta, kiul Carahp^, which, being » 
contiguous to each other, form a very safe and commodious har¬ 
bour. BOlnbay is about ten miles long and three broail ; Salsette 
is about 18 miles long and 14 bnoact; it was formerly divided from 
Bombay by a strait six miles l%ng, and 200 yards across, which was 
occasion^jly fort^ible; but the two islands aite now connected by 
a causffway. • Oft’the coast of Bejapore &re the Vingorla, or Burnt 
ro'iks, and the islasd of Jktalivan or Melun^ay, At a short distance 
from the coast of Canara are a number 5f i^aiids, ambng which the 
principal are Hog and Piyiem Islawls. Tfte'islaifd of Ramimram, 

a place of great sapetity among the Hindoos, is about 11 miles long 
and 6 broad, and is situated ^letween the island of Ceylpn and the 
continent, in Lat. 9° 17'N. and L. 79® 21' E.*Between the mouths of 
the Hooghly and its parent stream the Chtnges, tljere are nume*ous 
islands,* forniing apportion of 4he Suivier1iunds« already noticed; 
the largest and most celebrated of these islands is Saugor or Gur^om^ 
Savgor, a celebrated plage of pilgvimag^ among the Hindoos. 

34. C/iiwate.—The Reasons in Bengal afe, three, the cold, hot, 

and wet; the spl^ng anil dry seasons ocqppy four‘months, Febru- • 
ary, March, April and Miy * the’rains*generally commence about 
the Jieginning of June, and cea$ in the middle of October/when 
the cold season approaches. • • • > 

During the two ftrst months of the wet sca/k)n,theraingare gene¬ 
rally very heavy, and cool the atiftos'^iere,^lie heat of which would 
otherwise be iysupportable; ijuAugpst atpl* September, thpraui 
is not so frequent, and the air becomes excessively close ^ind sultry. 
On the approach of the cold season, d^wa,* and fogs are Very oom* 
moil aud dense. The seasons in the whole pf Hinaoo^t’han Proper 
are very similar to those^ of Sbngal, except that in die moun- . 
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tainous parts the rains commence in April; in the plains during the 
dry season j a violent hot wind blows from the west, which is of such 
a parching nature as to confine the inhabitants to their houses 
during the greater part of the day ; vegetation is almost destroyed, 
and the face of the country presents a tract of burning sand. In 
the Upper and Western Provinces, the cold in winter is very 
severe, so that in the Lat^ of 30“ snow and ice are common on 
tHe mountains, and fires arc necessary for the comfort a)f* the 
inhabitants. The north-western parts of Hindoost’han are the 
driest with respect to dlimate; there being but few showers of 
rain throughout the year, owing to this and the lieighbouring 
sandy deserts, the heat is very violent. • 

35. Soil. —The whole of the districts of Hiniloost'han, watered 
by the Ganges, possess a rich black mould of adlivial formation.* In 
' other parts of Bengal, and the adjacent provinces»there is a consider¬ 
ably extent df clayey soil. *The soil of the Punjab resembles that of 
Bengal, ai^fl i& equally fertile j in Sinde and GuzeratJ it is more 
^andy ; in Malwa, a rich, de.ep, black mould prevails ; the soil in 
the provinces of Gundwana and Orissa, is perhaps the mostunpro- 
. ductive in Hindiiost’haq ;«(to the south of these provinces, the soil, 
near the coasts of M ilabar and Coromandel, is sandy and generally 
very poor : the soil on the I’able Land, and in the extreme south¬ 
ern parts of India, is §[eiierally ve.ry fettile. 

3<i. Feget(d>le Pro(iuctions.^The 0 !!iaitura\ History of India is 
a subject replefe wUli so much matl^r, particularly those parts of 
it which relate to Botany and Zoology, that it wftl bc^only possible 
here to notice a few of the productious^of the country. Of the 
timber trees of this couhtry, the roost valuable is the Teak {ree^ 
which ggrows, in gveat Abundance, in nearly all the mountainous dis¬ 
tricts, but particularly in the Deccan, with Saul, Siasoo, and Toone. 
Among the various species of palm found in Hindoost’hari, the 
most useful is the cocoanut tree, whidi, besides its fruit, yields oil, 
tod^y or arrack, and jcoir; the leaves are also used for covering 
houses and many*^othe|^ pqfposes. , The Jrec^, the nut of which 
is aaten with belel leaves, pepper, and chunani, is a species of palm, 
and is cultivated nearly in ^ery, part of India. Another of the 
most useful plants of this Country is the bamboo. Pepper, carda- 
mums, and seveAil otfier medicinal plants kiid spkes are grown in 
many parts. The garden*vegetables*of*India A«ry numerous, 
and roost European vegetables are now cultivated with success in 
the neighbourhood m British stations. * 

•The fruits of Higdoost'han include some few of the European 
kinds, as apples,pl^ms,peacheit*&e. with mangoes, plantains, guavas,* 
tpulberries, rose-applps* grapes, ojaDg&, citrons, limes,* and many 
others, both n#tive andToreigti, Many of the treeS of this country 
proj^uce Otis, which areu^ediri medicine, and also for domestic pur¬ 
poses. The fir-tree grows in northern Jlindoost*han, and nieces of 
it,are used by.the natives for toitbhes. One of the most remark- 
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able trees of tUis country is the Banyan tree, and there are two of 
a very astonishing size ; one, whicli grows on an island in the 
Nerbudda near Baroache, is said by the natives to be 3,000 years 
old, and is supposed to be the largest in the world ; its shade 
being capable of sheltering 7,000 persons. It was formerly more 
extensive than it is at present, though it still measures 2,000 feet 
in circninference. Of the smaller branches, which liave taken ropt, 
there areupwardsof 3,000 ; and of those which are larger, and have 
become trunks, there are between three and four Imndred. This tree 
is called Cubheer Burr, in honour of a famous saint. The other 
celebrated Banyan tree grows in the Saruu district of the province 
of Bahar; its diameter is from 365 to ;^75 feet; the circumference 
of its shadow at noon 1,116 feet; the circumference of the several 
steTns, which aInoliK^t tp between 50 and 60, is 921 feet. 

Among the grasises of this country, thp /cosm or kooshil grass is 
regarded by the natives as sacred, being in great use in their 
religious ceremonies ; of the roots of it tatties are'nnade. Augeah 
grass, which is found on the eastern frontiers of Bengal, grows to 
the height of 30 feet, and is as thick as a man’s wrist. Jungle grass 
is very commoft in Iliudoost’han ; and in |he Rajomal district of 
Bengu, it attains the height of eight or ten feet, and is surmounted 
with a hcbutiful down, resembling the feathers of a swan. 

The agricultural plants of Hipdobst'han comprise wheat, barley, 
oats, maize, rice, millet, gram^jand a variety of other pulse; hemp, 
flax, mustard, sugar, indigo, tobacco, poppies, and cotton; rnuU 
berry t^ds arf also reared, for the purpose of feeding silk worms 
^ijLji their leaves. , ‘ • 

37. Animal Productions. —The wild ‘animals ‘of India are 
numerous and powerful: among them we ftiay rdtkon the elephant, 
tiger, rhinoceros, bear, h;^8cna, boar, wolf, panther, lynx, fox, buf- 
faloe, camel, dog, jackali, various species of monkeys, including the 
nurang-outang; antelopes, deer, and the moschus or musk-deer. 
The domestic animals are the horse, elephant* capiel, buffiiloe,«And 
oxen, sheep, goats, lUogs, &c. The forq^ts of Hi^doost’han abound 
with dilferent kinds of birds, some df which are exceedirtgly 
beautiful; the peacock, pheasant, fowl, appear to be natives 

of India, as they are here found ip a mid dtate. One of the most 
useful birds of ^ngal is the gigatitic crane. Rei?tiles abound in 
most parts of Iliddoost’haA, mxl s(ftnp»oi the species of snakes are 
very 'poisonous: among these n^ay to noticed the cobra de cupello, 
the Hite of which is almost iiistantaifeous Jd&th. 

Of the insect tribj^s of India, the mest belitttifal is fire-tfy, 
ilnd the mos{; troublesome are fliesj^ndsqtjiti^es, aiid bugs. The rivers 
abound with fish, the most ^eli^e ol whi^i.are th^ mango^-hsl^ 
the bilsah or sabfe-hsh, and the cock-up. Alligators, •crocodiles,and 
porpoises are common in the Ganges. %• • • • 

SH. ^ineral Productions Mnd Afinert^^Wdters.-^Tbe metals 
found in Hindoost'hau are ^old, irSu, copper, and lead; marble and 
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Other stone fit for building are found in the D/jccan and in 
Hindoosfhan Proper. Granite, granitic-porphyry, lime-stone, 
agates, cornelians, &c, are plentiful. The,^ost celebrated diamond 
mines are at Pannah, in Bundlecund ; near Suinbhulpoor, in Gund- 
waiKi, at liaolcondah, near the junction of the rivers Beeinah and 
Krishna; at Colore, Condavir, and Golcondah, in the Deccan. In 
th^ province of Lahore are extensive mines of rock-salt*. In the 
hilly (b’stricts of Hindoost^han are several springs of nvineral 
water, and those which are warm, are esteemed sacred bx the 
jiatives. In Boglipoor, a district of the province of Bahar, about 
half a mile from Ganges, in a plain surrounded by rocky hills, is a 
celebrated hot spring; the ivater is too hot to keep the hand 
long in it, yet there are cold springs on the sides of it, at the dis- 
stance of 20 paces. About 20 miles north qf Jidlamabad, in Cbfi- 
tagong, is another hot well,iii gr’eat repute amoii^ the natives, who 
call at Seetawnd (the well of SeetaJ, a common appellation given 
by the Hindoos? to all hot springs. In various parts of the Deccan 
petrified trees are to be found, 

39. Inhabitants’ personal appearance .—The features and per¬ 
sons of the HiliCloos, constitute the great ^nass of tlie 

popul^on, appear to mark them out as a distinct race. The 
form *the Jace is oval, the nose and lips resembling-those qf 
Europeans, the eye h black, dnd«the*eye-brows are full. 1'he 
females of the hjgher castes are distiulf^uished by the softness of 
their skins, and their Jong hair, black,eyes, and ^elicate persons, 
'fhere are however very great varieties amongst tl^ie Hindoos, 
owing to the extent of counti*y they inhabit, ai^d the consequents 
differences of climate they afe subjected to; difference in personw 
appearance is also dccaslofied by the distinction of caste, occupa¬ 
tion, &c. ^ * 

In the northern provinces of Ilindoost'han, the men are strong, 
and muscular. Southward of LahdVe" they are more delicate in 
structure, but ev|n those are capable of enduring great fatigue: 

. their agility is alsocrery great; 80 ine/)f the Indim messengers are * 
said^o walk 4.0 miles a daf for 20 or 30 days successively. In 
northern Hindoost'han, the |fatura of men approaches that which 
is most common in 1^6 middle and south of Europe; in the 
southern provinces of India, ilwliminishcs sensibly, and in some 
parts it is very low. The Jffethian^ of Guzer^t are reckoned 
|mong^ tke most handsome people^of Ilindoost’han: and some of 

**lti one of the branohep of the Ganges, the Gnndiiek, ns well as in some 
other rivers,% very nir^ stone, neld in great vcneratiBii by the natives, is 
i^ioiinii. These stones, *nrhich aiie riillotl nre mostly round, an<l 

|ttwfora4(tHl in one or more places by woar^j or sis the Hiiiducis believe by 
Vishnoo, in the slaipe of a reptile. Aceoriling to the itiiinl»^r of perforatifyis 
and Itiie spiral curves, the si^tne j| supposed tocontiiiu Vishnoo in various 
eliarncters. The stone ia ver^ heavy, generally of a black or violet colour, 
/,apis Zazitlij ot>» very siipSjrior desc^ptiod, is found in the kiagdomof 
•Oude. " * • 
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the lower caftm». especially those whose business it is to remove all 
kinds of tillli, and to burn and bury the dead, are deemed the 
ugliest. Many of the |iuh natives of Bengal are very much in¬ 
clined to corpulency. 

40. The general cAarac/^r..-Similar causes to those which produce 

a variety of personal appt^arance amongst tlte Hindoos contril>ute to a 
var^ty m their general chara ter. 'IXie people of the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces'are distinguished for their coura^ and merita' qualities, w hile 
the iubahitants of the Lower Provinces, on the contrary, are weak in 
body,and timid in mind, and their mental Qualities, and bodily streH^th, 
appear to decTine as they appr^cb the coast; those below f'alcutta being 
reckoned tbemest imbecile in body and mind of all the Hindoos subject 
to the Bengal presidency. The inhabitants of the Coromandel (luast 
arc inferior to the ttj^engnlees; the other people of the Deccan and 
Southern India vu;y mubh in their.cbaracter. The Mahrattas itre hold,' 
active, and industrious ; the higher classed, especially the Brahmins, 
display great command of temper and uuiuteuance. ^ * 

41. Learning, —In Hiudoust’lian, the rudiments of Education ai'e 
easily obtained, there being sebooJ^in almost every village. In Calcutta 
and the neighbourhood, owing tS the exertions of those connected with 
the Hindoo CoKege and other similar estaSliabinents^ ii tlnrst for know-* 
ledge is fast reviring; in consequence of which, great improvements 
ape making in the education of the rising generation, whioh m^ ulti¬ 
mately be very beneficial to fhe qpuiftry, ^ 

Be.sides the Hindoo College,'or Vidyalaya, above-mentioned, there are 
the following scholastic establiStments. ^ * 

Sauscart College at Calcutta. . 

Miidrissa, or Mahomedafi College at, Calcutta. 

• '^Sanscrit College*at Benares. 

Bishop’s College near Calcutta. 

iieranipore College. , 

42. Manufavijires, —The principal manufactures of the Hindoos 
are the making of various kinds of cotton cloth, chintz, nauslins, silks, 
coarse woollens, flannels, carpetl, canvas, ropes, cables, leather articles, 
cutlery,and brass-ware, match-locks, glass, cahinet-jp^urk, diifereni.sorts 
of vegetable oils, s^^ltpetre, trinkets &c^of gpid an4 silver, Ac &c. 

43. Commerce.—The inland trade or India is chiefly earned oii by 

means of water-carriage : huid rar^iage'is performed hf oxen, buffaloes, 
and sometimes by horsest Carriages are^f but little use in the interior 
of the country, consequence of them being no roade adapted for them.. 

Weekly mar^etsi'.tr bazars,ar^ heJthin almost all parts of Hindoost’haii 
Proper, but are not common in othPr parts of India. The.fairs of 
Iliijdoost'haii are of great importance^ the/:]^de of India* the mostn 
celebrated are those of (.'ooloo, in Orissa ; Hurdwar, in Delhi; eind 
Nolucky haut in the Dacca district, ]^en|;al. OT^hese the most import¬ 
ant is thul^of Hurdwar, whjeh is held in,thp moneh of April, at which 
time, it is computed from 20 y^00 to are assembled. 

inifnense variety of articles and cattle are disposid of at this fair. 
-The natives of India carry on a considerable coasting tra^, ndtyorily 
^ and from difl'creiit parts of Hindoost'hau, but also with the Burmi^n 
Bmpir^ aii^l the Lusteru Islands. ^ • 
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The principal exports from Europe and America are urines, liquors* 
apparel, *cutltii‘y) hardware* metals, perfumery, booics, placed-ware* 
jewellery, oilman's stores, provisions, naval stores, stationery, woollens, 
&c. &c. 

iphe imports to Europe and America consist of piece goods, indigo, 
saltpetre, opium, silk, ivory, cotton, rice, sltgar, precious stones, diugs, 
gums, &c. &c. Besides the coasting trade, and that to Europe and 
America, commerce is carried on between India and the Per8i'an‘<Gu]f, 
Arabia, the eastern coast of Africa, and China. 

44. Governmerit and Lajes.^W\ the native governments 9f llin- 
vdodbt'han are despotic, and may be divided into two classes, Hindoo and 
Moosulman governments, llie former exist among those principalities 
-ndtich are still under the authority of native Hindoo* princes, as the 
s< 4 vereigns of Nepal, of the Seiks, and the Rajpoot Riijahs, in whose 
dotilinions many of the ancient Hindoo 1 aw*', foumed on the statutes of 

* Menu, are still in force. Jn thb king of Glide’s dominions, and tlio.so 
of t^e Nizanif which are the chief Moosulman governments, the Ma> 
hornedan la>vs ure in force. The Mahomedan law is the general rule, 
in Hindoost’han Proper, for the administration of criminal justice. 
The British Government, which eatqnds its authority, either directly 
or indirectly, ov|r the grater part of India, is vested in a Governor 

* General in Council, whd is appointed by the Grown and the Court of 

Directors. The seat of the Supreme Government is at Calcutta, which 
is the capitail of the presidency of Bengalj^ (or more properly ”lhe presi. 
dency of Fort William.> The subord^ate presidencies of Fort St. 
Geovge, or Madras, and Bombay, are t^o governed by a Governor and 
Council. In the presidency of Fort ^William, tl^re is one Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, for the •administration of justice, bqth ij^ givil and 
criminal cases; the Chief Justice and two Fiiisu^ Judges preside i n_it . 
There are also six Provincial Courts, subordinate to which are 46 ZTiTTh 
Courts. The Madras *p(re8idency is divided into 21 districts. Ihe 
territorim under the Bombay presidency are less in number, and not 
very accurately defined. Besides Magistrates, for she administration 
of justice, the Hou'ble Company hayeAlollectors of Revenue in every 
district. , 

4 if Revenwe.‘-4rhe revenues of the native governments of India are 
derived from nnnit}rous*Bou«ces, and in some ^ses not very justly 
levied. In thejterritories stibjeot to the British, the revenue is mostly 
derived from the jumma, or i|pid ta», and duties on salt and opium; it 
amounts to about sevei\^u millions sterling annually. 

* 46. Military tfiid Naval Forc 4 v~-The Brit%h forees in India gene< 
rally amount to between tufo pr ^hreeahmidred th^husand in time of 
war. .Tlip greater poy;ion of tliese are natives, called sepoys, who are 

•clothed and discipiineiftafter ^ Eutopean mode, and commanded by 
Eiiropean oflicers. T^e sepoys are chiefly Hindoos of the upper 
>^provinces, Shd are dbCinguished £r>rjtheir high stafe of di.ocipline, firm** 
ness, and courage. •The Euiopeau troupe employed in India seldom 
^^noiiat to more than 2fi,BOO men. •iftombuy is the principal station for 
the Indian jiavf, which is small, and not very eifective; it is chtbfiy 
, empibyed to defend the coaqt anA adjoining seas from pirates. 

47 . jl/oors or jl/o«su/fpans, ^c.—Besides the division of society into 
. castes, particuliir circumstances hai/% sepa^ted large portions of the 
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population from community, and formed them into particular tribes; 
tbe principal of the.*>e are the Moosu/mana or Moon, the MahtaUas, 
Ptndariea, Parsecs, iV^«trs, Sikhs or SnAs, anti Jews. 

The Moors are most numerous in Uindoost’han Proper ■ they may 
be divided into two classefi. The first comprises the descendants 
of the conquerors of India, Tartars, and Aialis, who are 
continually naturalising themselves by entering into the different 
armies, and Arabians and Persians settled in IJindoost'lmn for *he 
purpose of commerce. The second Cia>t, comprehends all the descen¬ 
dants Im converted Hindoos. Most of the^Moosaldiaus iii India are of 
the sect of Shjah. * 

48. Jews^T\xe Jews are very numerous, especially in the province 

of Cochin, whe»e they are divided into two classes; the white or 
Jerusalem Jews, and the ancient or black Jews;—the latter are egn- 
sidJired an inferior TamS. ^ • 

49. C7irM<«a»s.><>ChriBtianity was'estahlished on the Matahar const, 

at a very early period, and in that part of India there a.e suppoj^ed to 
be about 200,000 Christians of ditterent persuasions, 90,000 ot whom 
are settled in the province of Travancore. ' * 

—e— 

Section 3. i 

BRITISH lXn>lA. 

oO. Extent, Population ami Division.—£Vhe British possessions 
in Hindoost’han, as we ha'^e already noticed, jire computed to 
comprise an extent of 5,53,000 British sq. miles, containing a po¬ 
pulation of 83,000,000. ^ This extent of country is divided into 
vfece presidencies: those of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay; together 
with a great portion of the Deccan, generally considered as belong¬ 
ing to the ^ladras pre5i4ency. From the circilmstances by which 
this extensive tract of country became subject to tfie British 
power, and on account of s^me parts of it being intersected by in¬ 
dependent or tributary states, no very Accurate account can be 
given of the boundaries of it. 

I. BENGAL PRESIDENCY, 

OB <> , 

TJie Prtsidenci/ oJl Fort William. 

51. The§m(^al Divistom, Eafler^t, andPoputation .—The boun- 
darljes of this presidency arc exceedingly ill Refined; within them 
are the whole of the provinces of Bbngal fiftd Bahar, the districts 
, of Benares In Allahabad, and of Midoapord Jn Oriss^ the tA*ri- 
lories ceded by the king Oude, *the, Paishw^, and_ Dowlut RoW 
Scindiah ; the portions of coi|;)^y last mentioned are ewn^priqp'' 
in '.he province of Oude, Delhi, Allafiabad, and ^^a. ^ The whole 
extent of country subject to thesDei^al president is ^bout 
,^,28.0Q0 British sq. miles, .containing a fjppulation of 57,500,000.* 
Besides these extensive pi^ovinc^, several tracts oft&UHtry in .the 
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Burman empire, and the Inland of Penang, are considered as subii 
ordinale‘\o the presidency of Fort 
52. Judicial Divisions .—'fhe Bengal presidency is divided into 
aix divisions ; of which two are in the western (ceded and 
conquered) provinces, anil four in the lower provinces; in which 
is also included ])art of the province of Orissa. 

^’he provincial courts o( the lower provinces are those of CaU 
cutta, Moorshedabad, Dacca, and Patna; those in the western "pro¬ 
vinces are Bareilly and Beifares. 1’he territories of this presjtlency 
•aresalso divided into 20 difisions, over which preside commissioners 
of Revenue and (Mrcuit for tlie supcrinteudauce of the magistracy 
and police, and for controlling and directing the revenue officers. 
Si^joined are the divisions, with tlie districts subordinate to 

,ea9k. 


ijndiciaf Divisions of the Presidency of Fort Williwn 


Provtneei. Dutnth 

r iRovrut. 

* 1st Division,.. (?ededProtideeSyi Sphaninpore. 


2 nd Ditto,,.,. Ditto, «. 

« 

3rd Ditto,.... Ditto, .. 


6 th pitto,.... Ditto, • .... 
7tli^Ditto,.... Ditto, 


Moxuflemuggnr. 

(Boolundshuhur. 

' Agra. ■ 

AnifAur, 
f Furruckabad. 
M 3 'npoorie. 
Sirpoora. 
Etawnh.* 
Moradabad. 
Nagoena, 


4lth Ditto, •• ..Ditka, .... 

fith Ditto,.... Ditto, .I * 

, I bnajehanpoor. 


Cawnjjoor. 
Allahabad 
[ Futtchpoor. 
'Bubdlccund, N,T3. 
Ditto, S. D. 
Benares, 
MirzaporCi 
Juanpore. 


8 lh Ditto,.... B^rcS)*^ 

9th Dhfv.. 

( Bcnarifi,* (Tlia/eepore 


• • 


10 th Dittd*, •. Baliar, 

• 

llth Dittoj . 


f Sarun, 
ti^bahabad. 
1 . Tirbotn. 
Piftna. 
Behur. 
Ramghur. 
vl2 


I 
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15tb Ditto, 


r Bdglepore. 

12 th DirUion, B.h.r.j 

Purneah. 

' Dinagepore. 

13th Ditto, ..Bci.g.1. 

.Bugoorah. 

' r Moorshjpdabad. 

14tU D'tto, .. Ditto.4 Beerbhoom. 

[Nuddea. ' 

' pDncca. 

, I Jelalpore. 

15tb Ditto, •. Ditto, .< Tipperah. 

c f. Mynmnsingb. ; 

^ * tSbeerpore. 

ICth Ditto, ..Ditto.fChittagotfg.lSobordin£,t 5 to fh. 

’ ’ NoacoHy. / commissr. of Arracan. 

»•»*! J Sj'lhet. 1 Suliordinate to the 

llthDitto, ..Ditto, .il/.E.Rungpoor.; comr. of Awam. 

t PBackergunge. 

J8tb Ditto, .. Ditto, .- &iJbs of Calcutta. 

^ 24-rergunnah8 and Bara^ut. 

' ^itttack, central division. 

iD.i. r\ Balasore, northern ditto. 

19th Ditto, ..OriM.,. ^ 

c t * Midnapore, including*tTidgflIee. 

• , f Biirdwan. 

20U* Ditto, .. Bengal,.^ Junglb>Meliaulft. 

LHooghly. p 

The commissioners possess within the limits 6f their respective 
divisions, the powpr of trying criminal and civil causes. 

Besides the Judges oi City and Provincial Courts^ and the 
commissioners of Revenue and Circuit above noticed, there are 
also magistrates and joint-magistrates in the.sevaral Zillah COurts 
throughout the Presidency. Appeals fromnthe decisions of any of 
these courts are preferable to theCourt of^udder DeyranyAdawiiit. 

A3. Province of Bengal. —The province of Bengal, which is 
perhaps more fertile than any part of Indik, of ^milar extent, is 
entirely under (he autnority of the British, who obtained pos¬ 
session of it in 17^ A. This proviol!e,takes its name from Bmg, 
a term signifying overflowed laiv^. The province is flat and very 
fertil^, producing great crops of rice and indigo. The wh^c 
length of Bengal, fr|>m north to south,*is abJ»t 400 nvles; and, 
file average breadth 300. Op theSvdst itis^bounded by. Bahar ; on 
the north by Nepaul, Sikkim, a^d Bootan ^ oiUffie east by Caeharj * 
Assam, and the Burmese territories; and on me soifth hv the Bay 
of Bengal. The chief rivers are iiib /Ganges, BurrampooVer, 
and Hoi^hly. The principal cities are ^Calcutta, Dacca, and 
jHoorshedabadj which give,pamesHo the divisions of*tne prpvince.. 


}8tb Ditto, 


19 th Ditto, .. Orissa, 
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54. Capital of the Province. —Camiutta, the capital of British 
India^ and uf the Bengal presidency, stands upon the eastern bank 
of the river Hooghly, about 100 miles from the sea; the country 
around is flat and marshy, and extensive muddy lakes, which are 
not*far from the town, make it unhealthy ; the air is also affected 
by the vicinity of the marshy jungles called the Sunderbunds. The 
river at high water is rather less than a mile across, and the banks 
are adorned with elegant villas. Ttie city extends about siac miles 
along the river, Iftit its brea<ith varies in different places. ■» 

• A large open space between the town and Fort William is called 
the Esplanade, and is a very fine promenade in the cool of the 

' morning and evening; on one side of it stands thb Governraent- 
lis^se, a very noble building. 1'he southern part of this city is 
cmlfly inhabited by Europejins, and contkms many excellent 
houses ; thouigh the greater part of the wealth]? and higher circles 
live^n Chowringhee, which was once a small native village, but is 
now acolleetioh of splendid palaces. The part which is principally 
inhabited by the natives is the north, and it iiresents a complete 
contrast to the southern part. Tlfe best houses are built of brick, 

* two stories hi^h, with* fferraced roofs, but the ^eater part are 

either bamboo or mud huts. From the crowded state of these 
buildings and the slight nature of the materials, fireSTire very 
frequent and destructive in tlifs psrtj^f Calcutta, but they do not 
often happen iv the European quarter. More than twenty bazars 
well stored with merchandize, supply the iuhj^bitants^with the 
necessaries of life. * • • 

Fort William stands .aboift a quatter*of a mile below the tcasjjj 
and is the strongest foj'^ess in India; it contains a number of fine 
buildings for theVse oi the troops, &c. Beside the Government* 
house and the Fort, the other public buildings ^re the Town-hall, 
the Courtstof Justice, and various places of worship belonging to 
the English, the Portflguese Catnofics, Greeks, and Armenians, 
-witlf several sinnll Itlindoo temples and Mahometan Mosques. 
La^e vessels are* enabled J>y the size of the«river to come up to 
Cafeutta, aiid^niimcrous Imall vessels that trade to the interior of 
the country arrive daily. ,The mimber of houses in the town is 
about 80,000, injiabiteil by about 650,000 people. Lat. 22° 23'N, 
Long. 82® 28' E. , - 

55, Province of prftvihce of BaiiaA is one of the 

most fertile and bests cultivated divisions of Hindoost'han; ^ it is 
bqpnded on the wes^y Gundwana, Allahabad, and Oude; on the 
north by*the Nepafil hills; on the east by Bengal; and on th^ 
south by Odssa amd Gundwana in Ipngth it is aboi^t 250 miles, 
‘and m breadth 200. time Ganges^ which winds through it in an 
easterly direiAion for a length of two hundred ^iles, is abeut a 

^miks broafl, and the banlj^sti^the river being high, but little of the 
country is overflowed in therein^ consequently the soil an^ climate 
.i» driec than* that of Bengar. T)^ extent of plain arable 
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^ound in thi^ province^ computed at 36^000 sq. miles, is 
extremely fertile, producingall kindsof grain, indigo, sugar, opium, 
oil-seeds, iiruits, &c. The soutliem part of this province is an 
elevated region containing about 18,000 sq. miles, including the 
subdivisions of Palamow, Ramghur, and Chota Nagpoor. The 
other divisions are Tirhoot, Hajypoor, Sarun, Chumparun or 
Bettiah, Bahar, Rotas, Shahabad, and Bhagulpore. The principal 
rivers are the Ganges, the Soane, Gunduck, Dummoadah, Caram- 
xiasBa,«<|nd Bewah. The chief towns are Patna/ Monghyr, Bha^ 
gulpore, Dinapore, and Buxar. ' 

46. CapitUl of the Province of JJoAor .—Patna, the capital of 
ihe province of Bahar, is situated on the south bank of the Ganges, 
which is, at this place, during the rains five nailes broad. The c>*y 
isiiot extensive wkhiq the walls, btit the suburbs cover a large 
space of ground, and contain aboiit 300,000 inhabitants. The 
ancient walls are greatly dilapidated; many of theliouses have 
mud walls with til^ roofs, but some are of brick. One^wide street 
runs from east to west, the others are all very narrow and dirty. 
There are numerous Hindoo •temples and mosques, but none of 
them are remarkable ; several of the latter are occupied by mer¬ 
chants, who use them for ware-houses, there being a considerable 
trade carried on between this place and northern India. Lat. 24* 
37^ N. Long. 85*. 15' £. Listaoce*from Calcutta, 400 miles. 

57. Province of Aliahabad.^ The province of Allahabad, which 
is situated to the . north-east <of Malwa, extends nearly 260 miles 
from to wesC, and 120 from north to south. It is bounded on 
the west by Malw^and A'gra; on th&north bv Agra and Oude; on 
tflf east by Bahar and Gundwana ; and dh the soirth by the last 
mentioned province. The plains in the nbrlherK parts axe inter¬ 
sected by the Jumnah, thv; Ganges, the Goomty, and seveA-al other 
rivers, which contribute to the fertility of those parts ,pf the pro¬ 
vince. The south and south-west portionc, consisting of table¬ 
land, are in some places barren, and by no npi£an% so producti(;e as 
the plains. The w]>ole of this jprovin<$, e^^ceptipg a small portion 
of Bundlekund, is now under the government of the British. ' 

The chief productions of this province are diamdhds (from the 
mines of Pannali), saltpetre, opium, su*gar,dndigo, cotton, cotton- 
olotbs, &c. t, ‘ ‘ 

The principal toVras are Benares, Al^abad, Mirzapore, Chunar, 
Ghazeepore, Caliinger, Chatterpore^'and Jugnpore. o * 

58. * Capital of the Province of Allahabad,^^miAnEBt one of the' 
most sacred and pop^ous cities in Hindpost'han, is built g,n the 
bank of the Ganges: by tlie natiirer it is caUgd Varanaehi, and 
Kasee. So*holy is it in theil^ estigiation^ that 9000 houses arp sait^~ 
to bg inhabited by brahmuns: fliany Iresoi^t to it from all parts of 
Bidia to end their days, having an idaactUat in consequence of^he 
superior sanctity of theidace,^me passage to heaven is much shortef 
and earil^ from this city than flom any other; and some of the 
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brahmuns even assert that the* English who die at Benares attain 
supremi felicity. Many of the houses are composed of stone and 
bricki and someof them are live and six stories high ; the streets are 
so narrow that it is difficult to ride on horseback through them. 
Benares has in all ages been celebrated as the seat of brahmunical 
learning. Besides the Hindoo College established by the Honour¬ 
able Company, there are numerous teachers both of the Mahometan 
and Hindoo law, and 300 of the latter are said to be eminent: the 
number of pupils is thought to exceed 5,000. Though tj^ere are 
few European residents ;baany of the natives are actively engaged in 
commerce, or employed as bankers. One of the most important 
branches of trade is that of diamonds, brought from the district of 
j^ndlekund, for which Benares has long been the principal market. 
Tie population is reckoned at about 500,p0QkA}f whom thegroater^ 
number are Hindoos: about bne-tenth are Moossulmans. Ouring* 
di9 variouslTestivals celebrated at Benares, tiie numbbr of pilgrims 
who resort thither is immense. Benares is a division of a Copt of 
Circuit, and comprehends the following districts. 1. City of , 
Benares; 2. Mirzapore; 37 •Allahal^d;« 4. Buudlekund; 

5. Juanpoor f ^nd 6« tiloruckpoor. The English live at Secrole^ 
where they have many handsome residences. The Rajah of Be¬ 
nares resides on the opposite side of the river, at Ramnagur, which 
is about live miles frgm Benafes.* Lftt. 25” 30^ N. L. 83” £. Dis¬ 
tance from Calcutta, 460 miles. ^ 

59. Provmce ofi Agra. —^Agra , hounded on the west by Aj meet; 
on the east by Allahabad* and Oude ; on the nOrthJby v^lhi; and 
on the south by Malwa ; is4ibout 350 miles in length, and 180 in 
breadth. This provinCe is shared by the British, their allies,*'^d 
the Mahrattas : the foftner possess the city of Agra, with a small 
distrief round it, and the country to the east of the Jumna, Those 
parts of dte province belonging to the British, Especially theDoab, 
are very fertile, producing indigo^ Eotton, and sugar. The prin-* 
cijnl towns beBhies*4gra, the capital of the province, are Kanoge, 
Etawah, Gaulio{, Aly|ir, |pd Cal]|ee* ^ 

*60. Capital of tfte Pmrnnc^ of Agra.-^AaRA stands on the south 
side of the*Jumna, about 10ft miles south-east of Delhi. Like 
Benares, thehouses efteif consist of several stories, but the streets 
are generally s6 nprow as scpcely to adtnit the^iassage of a palan¬ 
quin. The city rises frdhq the bank of the river in the form of a 
semicii^cle, and thp fortress^ which includes the paJace, is very ex¬ 
tensive. The inai^leum of A£ber is at Secundra, about six miles* 
dorth Agra; pUd fregn the top of a minaret near that edifice 
tlie eye ranges ojer a great extent of countfy strewed with ruins 
, of former 'grandeur, M'fte moat reiftarkable buildinfr near Agra is 
the Tauje Mabul, or ^mb erectid by the Emperor ^ah Jehan, in 
^nour*bf the celebratfdi^^or Jehan Begum, situated on thi south 
‘'Tiank of the Jumna, al^ut three miles from the fort of Agra. It is 
.built of white marUe, and is nearly lOO yards square, surmounted 
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by a dome 70 feet in diameter, and enclosed within awall extending 
300 yards along the side of the river. Agra was taken by the 
IBiiglihh under Lord I.<ake, in 1803 ; its pO])ulatioii is about 60,000. 
Lat. JH' N. Long. 77® 56' E. Distance from C'alcutta,830 miles. 

61. Pravinve of Delhi. —The province ofDriiiiiis 210 mfles 
in length, and nearly 200 in breadth; theSutledj, which forms part 
of Its northern boundary, separates it from Lahore ; the ('ali branoh 
of the LSoggra separates it from Nepai^ on the nortli.east; the 
remaiu/ler of the eastern boundary is formeil by Wude; Agra and 
Ajmeer bound it on the south ; and Ajdieer and Lahore on iSie 
west. All the country to the east of the Jumna, with a district 
round the city of Delhi, and tlie greater part the north-eastern 
quarter, are pos&e‘'‘-cd by tbe Biiti'^li; the soutb-w’cstern p^-^s 

,aie flccuiued by nal‘’e ^liicfs m alliance with the British ; fhe 
oountrj to the N. W. of the Jumna* and^soutli ot the JSutlwlj, be¬ 
longs to a number of petty Seik chieftains. In this provinefi is 
the district of JiareiUff, which comjirchends the aiu^en* province 
, of Rohilcund, and gives name to a division or provincial court, the 
disnicts subject tq which are*!*; Cawnpoiej 2. Fuiruckabad; 
.3. Etawah ; 4. •Agra; 5. Allyghur; 6* fioiiih fefliarunpore; 7, 

* Itloradabad ; and 8. Bareily. 'riie city of Delhi is the c.apital ; the 
t)th§r chiof towns are Bareily. Sirhmd, Saharunpore, \kerut, and 
liissar. The lately acquirdU district or paovince of Keinaoon, 
which is about 90 miles loiig^ind the same broad, ,noiv forms an 
internal part of Delhi. • • 

62, fhe Province qf De/fti.~According to ancient tra¬ 
dition. the city of ibiring the era of its splendour, when ca- 

pi^fof tlie Moosulman empire, covered*a space of 2t> miles in cir- 
cumfereno?, and its ruini at present nearty'occflpy tliat^extent. 
New Delhi, or Shahjehanabad, founded by the Emperor Shah 

A Jehan, in 1631, is lituated on the w’est bank of the Jumna; it is 
seven miles in circuit, siirroiftided iiy a waR of brick and stone, 
having seven gates built of free-stone. WitBin ithe city are*the 
remains of many splpndid palaces belonging to t)ii« gieat omrahs 
or nobles of the empire; and also some "very fine jnosques, ftie 
chief of which are the Jama Musjid, amj^ the mosque of Rawshun- 
ud-Dowlah; the modem* part of the city ‘eontains many good 
houses, though all the streets except two are vCTy narrow, the 
bazars are bu4 intlifferently «.uppMeA'and commerce is by no 
means in a flourishing condition.^ Tne emperor's palace ts sUua- 
*tedon*the west bank of the liver, rfhd is *Hirrouiided rn thrge 
sides by a wall oi^red stone; its aircumfaicnee is oabnut a 
nWc. Delhi and the surroiindini^district ^was formerly watered 
•by csinah branching from th*e J^ipna abtve the part of the siier- 
wher^; it becomes*brackish; these canals hsd become dry and had 
been in ruins for a long time; but aiatft the British aB&endaTi 4 ,y 
one of them has been cleared, |md by its mejms the cit^ furnished' 
with good water. Lat. 28*^ 41r N*^ong. 77° 9' E, Di&tancp from 
r-lMittn. 976 miles. * * 
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63. Pmnnee of Oude. —Although the Province of Oudb gives 
name to a native kingdom^ yet, as the authority of the Nabob is 
entirely dependant on the British, who possess the greater part of 
the province, we shall notice it here, and mention it again when 
speAking of the native powers. 

Oude, which is a valuable and delightful country, consists of an 
extensive plain, watered by»numerous rivers ; its breadth is about 
150 miles, and its length The soil is fertile, producing.whcat, 
barley, rice, indigo, sugar, opium, &c. The principal towns are 
JLuCknow, Oude, Fyzabad, Goruckpore. 

64. Province of Assam, — ^Assam, which was till lately an inde¬ 
pendent principality, now forms one of the frontier provinces of 
J^itish India. It chiefly occupies the valley through which the 

•Bruhmapootra or Burrumpooter flows, b^or-fit enters the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal. The length of the valley is about 700 miles, and 
its breadth nearly 70. No correct estimate of its population can 
be given, aanedrly one half the country is covered with jungle, and 
a great part of the other is uncultivated. In soil, climate, and pro¬ 
duce, Assam resembles Bengal: r1c»,mustard seed, pepper, ginger, 
*capsicunis, onidnV garlic,* tobacco, and opium, ara raised in many 
places; but little wheat, barley, or millet is grown. Pomegranates 
and oranges are jdentifiil, but cocoanuts are scarce; siUi-worms 
are reared in numbers^sufHcienf to«8UflJ>ly most of the inhabitants 
with clothes, apd to leave a surplus “ for exportation. Cotton is 
also grown in the IiHly districts. IVuffaloes are employed for do¬ 
mestic uses, but sheep ahcl goats are scarce. mln^als are 
found, except gold, which is washed d^n by pnost of the rivers, 
and found in the sand near* the mountains. The Raja and chief¬ 
tains live in barflboo* ifuts; there is therefore, scarcely any place 
that can be called a town in the whol^ kingdom. Most of the 
Assamese have been converted by the bralimun^; there are how¬ 
ever some castes wbtJ^do many thifigs contrary to Hindoo doc- 
trinfs. The langua'^e is a dialect of the Bengalee. Rungpore 
was the princip^ milatarji station, but has J^ecn given up on 
account of tjje insalubrity of the adjoining country, and the 
station removed to Jorhatj^ * 

65. TAe districts of Mmnapore and Cdttack, in Orissa, forming 

a portion of the Bengal presidemy. —We sKall herwnsert a short de¬ 
scription of the province‘crf.^JRissa, nhough lorn# parts of it are 
attaclled«to the Madras Presidency, and others belong to the native 
pi^wers. • • • • 

Ouissiiiis situated in that part, of Hindoos^*han called the Dec- 
can ; its boundaries an^l extent tfre not very accurately known ; its 
proixible length is rec|mned at«^0 miles, and its breadth 100. 
The wesfem^parts arff yery wild, the hills being rugged, anjj the 
wsrrd anif jungles almostfinpiissable; towards the north, the interior 
of the country is capable of cultivaljon, and iron mines of value 
.exist apiong ^ehUls. A considelrable portion of the coast'is sandy. 
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and consists of salt marshes; the'sandy and marshy tracts extend 
inland about Sh miles and then there is a belt, of nearly the same 
width of goodland, which produces rice and vegetables, and extends 
nearly the whole length of the province; this tract of fertile land 
is backed by woods al)onnding with beasts of prey, &c. • 

66 . Citiei! of ihe Prmnnee.-—The principal places in Orissa, 
within the Bengal Presidency, are Cuttack, Juggernauth, apd 
Balaso];e, 

Cuticle .—The town of Cuttack is built on a neck of land wash¬ 
ed by the Mahanuddy, and Gunjoory'or Cuttack river; being, 
situated on the road leading from Bengal to the Northern Circars, 
it is a place of same consequence. In the vicinity of Cuttack, the 
Mahanuddy is two miles broad during the rains, and the coiiii^ 
roufid the town il«o I^w that in the rainy season it is ur^r 
water for a circuit*of 10 miles. L'at. 31'N. Lon^. 86° 10' E. 
Distance from Calcutta, 251 miles. '• 

67. Provinca of Arracan ,—By the late Burmese war, the 
British frontier was extended by the annexation of the province 
of Arracan, to the,territory subordinate to the Presidency of Fort 
William ; the king of Ava ceding to Gieat BritdiR the province 
of Arracan, including the four divisions of Arracan, Hamree, Cfie^ 


lies immediately to the south <of Chittagong, ctretehes about 200 
miles thp coast, and extends about 50 miles inland. The 
greater part of it i^covered with jungle; ^ the climate is exces- 
siV^y moist, in consequence of the great'quantity of*rain that falls. 
The capital of the province is Arracan, on^^tfie wftst side ofa large 
river of the same name. L*at. 28<’ iO' N. Long. 93° 5' ' 

68 . Martaban* Tavoy, ^c.—By an article of the treaty, which 
gave to the British the proviheb of Arracali, those of Martaban 
or Yehi Tavoy, Mergui, and TVmeaam’m, were>^o eeded by the king 
of Ava. The British portion of Martdbgn arttenda along the coast 
about 70 miles, the river Salwen forming The eastern^boundary.* 
'The climate is far more healthy than,that of Arracan, although 
the greater part of the coVintry is covered wfth wood. The capiud 
of this province k Marlaban, situated on the rfver Mauttama. 
Amfterst la a new Settlement, « in N. and Long. OS'*. E. 

Taroy and the other provinces occupr abouh 350 roile» of the 
coast to the south of Martaban;'along the *sla-coast the soil js 
very fertile, produciqg rice, indigo, sugar, and a great vigriety of 
vegetables and fruits. Numpous islands are skittered ^ong the 
shore, forming a number of Karbpprs amona the channels between 
them^ the island^near the coast are fnUl^ and thoie further out 
,are rocky, and covered with timber ; f»elh«water is found on ma^^ 
q£ theta. The principal group pf ishmds forma the Mergui Archi* 
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pelago. Tavoy or Daway, and Mergui or Brieckj are the principal 
places onr the Tavoy and Tenasserim coast. 

69. Jtamrce, Sfc. —At the northern extremity of the island of 
Eamree is situated the harbour and cantonment of Kyouh Fhyoo. 
The harbour is very fine and extensive; the cantonment is upon 
a beautiful plain in the immediate vicinity of the harbour, and is a 
very healthy sj^)ot. This stajtion and that of Sandoway are the most 
eligible the British have acquired from the Burmese. 


’ II.—PRESIDENCY OF FORT ST. GEORGE, 

OR 

The Madras Presidency. * 
'\:^.’--Situationi Extent (md Division. —Nex^ in importance to 
'the presidency of Fort William is that of Matures, wliicli contains 
within its limits the whole of theprovinces of Gindoost’han south 
of thie Krishn^^ and the Northern Circars in the Decchn. The ex¬ 
tent of terrrtory within these limits is estimated at 1,25,000 square 
miles, containing a population ofjabout 23,000,000 of people. 

, The territorigspsubordinate to the Madras presidency are divid¬ 
ed into divisions and districts, or zillahs, as exhibited in the 
following table: 


Divisions. 


• 

• 

jjistriett 

^ C^ief Towns. 


Northern Circars,- 


Carnatic, 


Mysore and Car> 

nutic,.. 

Southern Carna¬ 
tic, . 

f Bain* Ghaut 
ced.districts, 


4? 

X 




1 Ganjani,. 

2 Vi2Mtrapatani, 

L 3 Itaj^nundry, 

^4 ATasulipatain, 

5 Giintoor,.... 

g 5 *• 

. l%Ango|e, ., 

7tfi. div. Arcot, 

8 Ciiinsrleput, 

9 S.^iv'.Srcot, 

10 TrieHinopoly, 

11 Tanjoje, .. J 

13 Dindigul, .. 

13 Tinnlv^l^ep, - 

I^Bellary, ... .jBuly, or Bulhary, 
l^Cuddap&b, ..jCuddapali, .... 
l6*Seriue'apatui)] Serintraputatn,.. 
I? Salem SeKist. • 

nagherry, .T'KIsfcnag-herry, .. 

18 *C<dinbe{oor,w.,^oiiiihetoor,\ ... 

19 Canara, .... Aliing'alore, ....* 

20 MaJaDae,.... Ounanore,...... 

|2l Madras, .... Madras. 


Ganjam, •• .. .. 
Vizagapatiuu, 'i. 
Rajiniindry, ... 
Masiiligutain, . 
Gtintoor, ..... 
NKliore, ... ,,,T 

Angola,. 

Pullieat,. 

Chingieput, ... 
Giifidulore,.. .«*. 
Triehinopoly, . 
Tunjore,. 

Dindigu], . 


3 a 


Tian^relley, ..f, 


19 32| 
17 42 
19 bb 
16 PI 
16 17 

14 2S 

15 3;i 

13 35 

12 56 

11 4:i; 
in 4P 
10 47 

10 21 

Hm4d 

15 8 

14 

13 32 

1*3 .3a' 

10 5P| 

12 SI 

11 31 

13 4 


« ^ 
C8 S 




Divt. 

from 

ad. 


Oo 

85 id 
h3 26 
81 54 
81 II 
SO 29 
80 ] 
80 5 
SO 21 
79.5.5 
?P 49 
18 44 
79 ir. 

78 0 

77 50 

76 67 

79 is 
7652 

78 16 
76 591 

74 521 

75 24 
m 19 



Distant from Calcutta 1,030 miles. 


Miles. 

697 

m 

365 

292 

254 

102 

173 

26 

36 

102 

268 

205 

271 

10 

317 
• 153 
290 

165^ 

306 

.440 

425 

« 
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71. Judicial Division, Government, <^-e.~The limits of the zillah 
courts of justice are almost in every instance co-extenifeive with 
the territorial divisions given in the preceding table : the adminis¬ 
tration of the laws, the collection of revenue, and the other details 
of government are conducted in a similar manner to what they are 
in the presidency of Fort William ; a Governor in Council pre¬ 
siding. A Supreme Court of Justice, consisting of a Chief Jus¬ 
tice and two Puisne Judges, is established at Madras. The Judges 
of the Provincial Courts meet at Chfttoor, Masulipatam, Trichi- 
nopoly, and Tellicherry. The zillah ■'courts are held at Bellary 
Canara,ChiKg1eput,Chittoor,C!oirabaconum, Cuddapah, Chicacole, 
Gnmbum, Madura, Malabar, Ncllore, llajmundry, and Salem. 

79. Descriptmi of the Provinces, ^c.^JVorthern Chxars. —The 
pdlftion of Hindo^t'han called the Northern Circars, is a ?arge 
province, stretching along the wesit sidf; of the Bay of Bengal ; it 
extends from the l.!!th to the 20th degree of north latitude;' part 
of it belongs to the Deccan, and the rest fonns a per/tion of ancient 
Orissa ; its length from Chootajpdly, its southern extremity, to 
Maiond, in Orissa, is 470 miles-jvhe sea forms its eastern boundary. 
On the west, k is bounded by Hyderabad and Bcft-ar; on the north 
by Orissa; and on the south by the small river Gundezama, which 
s^pai'&'trss it from the Carnatic. Within these bouiidaries there 
are many valuable districts ofTerlile and well cultivated country, 
though all along the sea shwe a sandy barren waste extends. The 
low lands arc well adapted for the cultivation of sugar, while the 
hilly Ir^bts gre Equally well suited for that of cotton. The climate 
of this provmce i| rathep different from that of Bengal; the rains 
Sllinmence about the middle of June; and last till the beginning 
of November, when they break up withviblfence^: and are succeeded 
by north-easterly winds near the coast the hot winds are' in a mea¬ 
sure tempered b;^ the sea breezes, but these latter are injurious on 
account of their crossing the stagnate salt-water lakes and marshes 
which extend along the course. Besides th^ paoductions already 
mentioned, variquB kinds of ^grain ^nd r^ubaceo are cultivated ; 
fruits and vegetables are scarce; the fbrests of Rmmundry j'ield 
abundance of teak; homed cattle and she^ are jplentiful. The 
principal manufactures‘are cotton clotfis. Tue native inhabitants, 
exclusive of a few thou£and Moosolraans, are whbily Hindoos, and 
may be estiiwatefl at about S,500/0pp, *who are composed of two 
nations, the Telingaand Ooria^bjpt greatly intermixed; they speak 
and^write different dialects, aflifhavb man^Characteristic distinc¬ 
tions from each other. The principal towdig are Gan^am, Viza- 
' gapatam, Rajmunury, Masulipetam, and Gun^oor. 

73. Capital of the ProMn(^ jam is a se? port 

to^n, the residence of a judge and coilecliSr, and tte capital of the 
district. It is defended by a small<fOTt,icapable of manag cofyii<* 
derable resistance. Lat. 19®^ S3" N. Long. ,85® 19" £. distant from 
Calcutta 379 miles. 
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74 f. THe Carnatic .—The former dependencies of the Nabob 
of Arcot«are now subject to the British, and forth the extensive 
province of the Carnatic, which extends from the river Gundezama, 
in the Guntoor district, to Cape Comorin, embracing an extent of 
coai|t about 560 miles in length, but of unequtd breadth, the aver« 
age being about 75 miles. This extensive district is divided into 
three divisions : Northern, <Jentral, and Southern Carnatic. The 
firUt division, extending about 60 miles along the coast from the 
river Penuar to the Gundeaama, includes part of Nellore^ Angole, 
and some smaller districts;.the chief towns being Angole, Carwaree, 
'**an(fSamgaum. Between the rivers Coleroon and Hennar is the 
Central Carnatic, about 200 miles in lengtlt, containing part of 
Trichiiiopoly, Vellore, Cliingleput, Chandghenj*, and part of 
MjUpre; the chief towns are Madras, Pondicjjprry*, Arcot, C»d- 
•dalore, PulUcat, Chandgherry, and Nellore., South of the 
rive^ Coleroan is the Southern Carnatic, which, coipprises the 
districts of Tipnevclly, Madura, the Polygars territory, part of 
Trichinopoiy, and Tanjore ; of which the principal towns are 
Trichiiiopoly, Tanjore, Madura, •J^raiiquebart, Negapatam, and 
,TinneveUy. Tl^^limate o|[ the Carnatic is perhapx the hottest in 
India, though somewlfat relieved by the prevSence of land 
and sea breezes. The greater part of the soil in these districf^eing 
' sandy, and ^ater very difficult to be pi^cured, the country is ste¬ 
rile, producing little elSe but a smaTl ^antity of grain. In this part 
of India large artificial reservoirs of water called tanks are made ; 
some of these are of great ejetent, and formed by inclosing deep and 
low situations with earthen mounds of cqfisiderable eiftent, "others 
of less mugnitii,de in the vicinity of towns and temples, are linml 
with stone.—^Alon^ the#principal high roads, in towns, and in 
some vifleges, public bnildiiigs, called ckoultries or chauvadi, are 
erected for the accommodation of travellers; a Brahmun lives near, 
who suppH&s the trayq^er with fqodj &nd a mat to lie on ; every 
where, within 40 or 80 miles of Madras, choultries have been erect¬ 
ed anti endowed rich native merchants of that city. 

li^ this province^heretlrjp But fewMahommedilhs, the greater part 
of the people lieing Hindoos ; there are also about 40,000 native 
Christians in these pai^s ; dhe wtible population may be estimated 
at about five miliions. The inhabitants are considered inferior in 
bodily strength to the ^jppots hnd qtli^r natives of |liiidoost'han 
Proper. In the Carnatic smoking is not reputable, the hookah be- 
«ing unknifwn except fjqiong tbo Moossulmans, while on the «con- 
traiy, snuff is tdaw vore in use than it is in Bengal.—The maim- 
Ci^tuTes o^the CariAtic are Vhiefl^ piece good^ as, blue cloths, sa- 
lampores, coarse chintzes, &c. • • 

75.*Jl!fadms.~M ADRA^ or JPortSkt. George, the ciipital of the Pre¬ 
sidency of Xhelaroe name;^was first established in the year 1«39, 

. jjl^from being originally&a p*Btty factory with a territory five miles 
* See fQreiga Sehlementi. , See Foreiga SottleineuSe* 

E 
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io length «nd one in hreadth, has became the capital city of an ex¬ 
tensive region. * The tovn stands close upon the shore oP the Co¬ 
romandel coast, and is very unfavourably situated for the purposes 
of commerce, in consequence of the coast being swept by a strong 
current and having no port for shipping. The surf that breaks up* 
on the beach renders landing difBcult, and, in rough weather, ex¬ 
ceedingly dangerous. For crossing thv surf, the natives make use 
of light.pliable boats, formed of very thin planks sewed together: 
the fif^ermen and others employed on The water' frequently use a 
machine called a mtamamn; itis composed of two or three li^t logs 
of wood Is^ed together with ropes, a small piece of wood inserted 
between them serving as a helm. Each of these machines will carry 
two men,who guide the catamaran with paddies, and will frequent- 
\j venture througlf ^he^surf to carry letters, small parcels, andicri- 
fling refreshmentsrto tlie Ships, whin the boats could not possibly 
put to sea ; these men wear pointed caps'made of matting, and^ter- 
feetly water-proof, in which letters are secure fromndapiage, how¬ 
ever often these men may be covered with water or washed from the 
catamaran. Whettthe latter eveift happens they regain their raft by 
swimming, unless they have the misfQe4ine to bs taken away by* 
sharks, which abound near the shore. Madras has a fine appearance 
firom sea, although the surrounding country is saii^y and bar¬ 
ren % Fort St George is a vei^ handsome strcgig fortress, though not 
so Isige and regular as ForrlTiiliam at Calcutta ; in tlte middle of 
the present fortress stands thqoid fort, now cqnveiibd into govern¬ 
ment Cj^es, and residences for 8omeof*the civQ servants. To the 
south of the fort standi^ the Church, and to the north of it the Ex¬ 
change ; on the latter is a Light House, fhe light .of which is 90 
ftet above the level of the sea, and may be^eCn 10 miles at i^a. The 
€k)Teniment house, a handsome edifice, stands in the Choultry plain, 
on the edge of thd Esplanade; near to it are tbeChepai^ Gardens, 
the residence of the Nabob ofcbeCarnatic. Madras difibrs from Cal¬ 
cutta in having no European town, except d,ibw bouses itithe^ort. 
The Black Tovm s^nds to the i^orthwttd qf the ]^t, from which it 
is separated by a macious esplanade jiiheinost native towns at is 
a collection of brick houses and \pimboo huts. In tUls town reside 
the Armenian and Portuguese merchanUk, and also many Europeans 
not connected w^li G(wernment. '{'he public bulMings at Madras, 
beside those ohovb noticed, are aaiew.tmd elegant Church, latdy 
erected on the Choultry plain ; thi Kaval flo^iital, a baud^ome 
building, toilbich is attached an bxceHent gavienj the Pantheon, an ^ 
elegant edillK, use<{ as a Free Mason's Tiod^ contains a theatre, 
baU-room, card rooms, &c.; oiib the Mount Road, (wmch is the 
favourite ddve of an evening,) about .3 milte frofn Fort' St. Grorge, 
is a^cenotaph mected to tbemelhory ofLerdfCornvginis. wood, 
fuel” provisions, are dearer at Madras libd^|it Calcutta, consequet^y 
wages are high, and fewer servants are l^t, while they are mmu 
useful^ dud serve their mastersbettqr; the styfe of living among Euro- 
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peans at Madras ia more elegant than at Bombay, but is much the 
same as at Calcutta. Madras having no harbour, slii^s are obliged to 
anchor in the roads about two miles from tlie shore, in ninefamome 
of water; but the station in the roads becomes hazardous from the 
be^ning of October till the end of December. In consequence of 
the dangeroua nature of the coast, and the want of nayigable rivem 
to^the interior, the commerce of the Madras Presidency is imRerior 
to that of Bengal and Bombay. The population of„ Madras 
and the villages nothin its fbrisdiction is computed at of 

.wbbm 1,S0,§46 reside within the town. 

Lat. 13" 4' 47^' N.; Long. 60° 19' 43" £. Distance*from Calcutta 
1,030 miles, from Bombay 770 miles. * 

•.76. Dindigul, 'Thedistricts of Dinuigul, Majoura, Sanujo* 
oumA, Bahwap, and some otbera, form oneoftthe colieotorships of 
the Madras Presidency, m^d eohtain 40 Zeminderies; tbecajpi^of* 
the district is DiNmoun, a strong fort, situated on a rock in thb 
midst of %plain, or rather valley, bounded on the west by a range 
of mountains, separating itfrom the Malabar Coast, and on the east 
by another range, dividing it frdhs Madura. The fort of Dindigul 
is in Lat. IOP IM^N. ; Long. 76^ 0' £. » 

77. Balaghaut Ceded Districts.-—The Balaohauit Cedvd Dxa* 
TRXOTS aretsubdivided into the two eoUectorships of BEui.^v^d 
CvoAPAH, and compsehend a considerable tiact of country, sduth 
of the Krishna and Toombudira riv^t^ formerly bdouging to the 
Nizaoa. The toil ia generally fertile^ mid produces, indigo^ sugar, 
eottoxL, siid.gmu ;.the peasantcy are an uidustri{Hi& peaceful race 
of moa. Great nmnbeis of sheap>, goats, and bufikioes are reared 
ki tbW dtstariets. Tb% diief towm ace. Bellar) and Cudapah. • 

78. The town of B£i.iiARyor Baiiuabry, 
skustod* mi the west side of the Hoogiiy river,, about 187 miles 
N. of Serifigspatam,. is a hill fort with a fortified pettahf near to 
which are fixed dm laBad-qaartersand oautoniiient. of a xnilitairy* 
divisimi. LaC. Id** l/.N.; Long 7fif W £. 

The capittaLo4thee«atei;p portion of the C^ed Distiictsi is Cv* 
RAibAB or Kibra. ln< the vidniiy large quMititieB of sugar and 
ji^ary are uTenufoctiixcd. Lat.J4° S8'N. Long. 78? £. Distaoee 
from Madras' 153 mites* * 

78. Provmei cf CrinAeiofr.—The province of CoBaBBTOOR, 
situated above tas Gha1kt|j wtween* the lOtb and ISth d^^re^ 
of north latitude bounded on the north by the Mysore, on 
the south by DiDdltehl,.on<rtbe di 0 t bv Kishnagnerry and^Sdiam^* 
afid on ^ west 1]^Malahar ; it m divided into North and South 
Coimbeteor, bu^Wh subordinate to,the (xfilectorship. In North 
CbiinbetooV,. the cultivation is^equaf to any in Indifi, and consists 
of large ricesfields wNt^^ b;f reservoirs ; though some pMts aro 
j^y mdeh n^lected. /The inhabitants are far behind those of 
Mysore. In diisprevince the Vdylakir are a numerous Ixihe of 

• _ ua 
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the Taraiil race^ and are considerek to be of the pure Shoodra caste. 
The only manufacture brought to any perfection is that of 
■weaving. Salt, saltpetre, and iron are procured in this pro- 
vjn cc* 

80. Capital of the pymnce.~The capital of the province is 
CoiHBETooB, which has suffered much in the wars carried on be¬ 
tween the British and Mysore princes. The town contains a mosque 
built bjt Tippoo, who sometiines establbhed his head-quarters and 
resided here. Tobacco, cotton, sugar, cloth, betel-leaf, capsicums, 
&C. are the chief exports from this place.* Lat. 10® 54' N.; Long* 
77® & E. Distance from Madras 306 miles. 

81. Province^ of Canara. —The province ofCANABA, like that of 
Coimbetoor, is divided into two districts,the northern and souther::, 
aninow forms oneltftlip collectorships of the Madras Presideficy. 
Its length is about fiOO miles, and its breadth 35. On |he north it is 
bounded by the Mahratta territories ; on the east by Mysore^ on 
the south by M^abar; and on the west by the sejf. jCanara is a 
rugged uneven country, in consequence of which it is difficult to 
bring the land inio cultivationrj^ast tracts are therefore laying 
waste, but the frequent rains render Kthose ftgicts which are 
cultivated fruitful. 

•Thsx^egetable productions of this province are rice, sugar¬ 
cane, cinnamon, nutmegs, tfepp^r, •cardamoms, terra japonica or 
cut, teak trees, and sandalwood. The Jains alraund more in 
South Canara than in any other part of India ; they have two 
sorts of,temples :*one, covered with a roof, which they call Busty; 
the other an open area isurrounded* by a wall, called Betea; 
in the latter the only image is that of<a derson named Gomuta 
Kaya, who while on earth was a powerful Tting; the images of 
Gomuta Kaya are naked, ‘and always of a colossal siae. * Chris¬ 
tians are very ntfmerous in Canara. The principal towns are 
Mangalore, Bancalore, Callianpour, and Cundapoor. 

82. Capital of the Province.— Manoalobb, called also Co- 
DBAL Bunder, is y, large well-built f^port, situated on a salt¬ 
water lake, which is separated from the sea by beach *of 
sand. The lake is a very beautiful niece of water at flood 
tide, and in fine weather ships drawing Ibss than 10 feet of 
water can enter the port. The principal merchants of Man¬ 
galore are of the Vftlsya caste, but tberq are many Parsees among 
them; the shopkeepers are Malays anB Concanies, The chief ex¬ 
ports are rice, betel-nut, black pep|)er, sandal tv%od, cassia or dhal- 
chinee, and turmeric ; the imports are «blue flqtton dojih^ 

Surat, Cutch, and Madras; white cotton clq^th from Cutch, 
Bawnagur anft other places; i%w silk and sbgfir fVom ‘China und 
Bencoolei|,..and ghee from Surat, ^ne mai^ of Mangalore weighs 
only 4^4 IbB. Lat. 12“ 19' N.; Long, 75®»ir^ Distance fronft Madr^ 
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83. FromncB of Malabar. — Max<abar, with WTNAAn,ftnd some 

other small districts above the western ghauts^ forms a very large 
coUectorship, committed to the management of a military officer and 
three subordinate collectors. Malabar is bounded on the north by 
the province of Canara, on the east by the western ghauts; on the 
soutlihy Cochin, and on the west by the sea ; its length is about 155. 
miles, and its average breadth 35. The coast consists of a sandy 
barren margin broken into,* in a very remarkable manner, by nu« 
merous inlets of the sea, which often run for great lengths parallel 
to it^ receiving the* mount^n streams, and communicating Vith 
Ihe ocean by narrow shallow channels. I’he greater nart of this 
district is overflowed in the rains, and on the water suDsiding, the 
land becomes adapted for the cultivation of some peculiar kinda 
of •ride. The other district consists of low^hills separated by 
f alle^, the soil of which is cKtremely fertile. The rivers and. 
moun^tain streams of this province are numerous,J)ut on Recount of 
the proximity oj the ghauts to the sea, their courses are very short; 
few of therft have any peculiar appellation. In the district of 
Irnada gold dust is collected from the sands of a river which 
glasses Nelambu{,«and is a branch of* that whiclTf^ls into the sea 
at Parapanada. Oocoanut frees are plentiful on the coast; a spe« 
cies of palm called brah is cultivated for the jagary which it pro* 
duces ; the ihost valuable prodyctions ^f the province are blade 
pepper and teak timbdr. 'J'he natlv&^reeds of cattle and buffia* 
loes are small, hut few horses, sheep, goats, asses, or swine, are 
bred in Malabar. Th*e villages are vbry neat, tliahigher Franks of 
natives are very cleanly in their person^. The grater Jlartof 
field-labour, in the PalighauE district, is performed by slaves^ 
who are the absolute 4 )nsperty of their masters; and are very 
severely Seated, 'f he princii>al towns arg Canauore, Tellicherry, 
and Calicut. • 

84. Capital of the Promnee. —Tjje, town of Cananore is si¬ 
tuated at the bottonuo! a small bay, which is one of the best on 
tlie coast, and coiitVns Several good houses belonging to Mahom- 
medtyi raerchants,*who (!l^r/ on a considerable tftide with Arabia, 
Bengal, Sumatra, and Surat, from whence they iin()ort horses, 
almonds, piece goods, sitgar,a)piura,*bilk, bynzoin, and camphor, in 
exchange for pepper, cardamons, sandalwood, coir, and sharks' 
'fins." Lat. 110 52^N.; Lon^. 75“ 27' 


in.~PlCESlDENCY OF BOMBAY. 

85. Situation, ejAeni, tand popiilation.'-^The territorial possya* 
sions hnmediatdy sublet to. thf dPREsiDEKcv og Bonn ay are 
small in qpmparison to ^ose of Bengal and Madras, and vtry 
‘iU.,«defined. jroing in soitie ^aces completely intersected by the 
territories of native priifces, no precise account can be givey either 
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OfUniits, extent, or population. ' They may howem tie calculat¬ 
ed to cover aft arot of 6000 square miles, comprehending the dis¬ 
tricts of Surat, Kaira, and Broach, with other territories extend¬ 
ing along both sides of the Gulf of Bombay, situated within the pro¬ 
vince of Gujerat, and the islands of Bonimy, Saloette, and Oenun; 
and the small strips of land attached to Forts Victoria and Vingorla 
intheConcan. Bat the extent of torritory indirectly under tim 
Bombqy Presidency is immense; the whole of the Poona damfiii- 
ons ^ving been recently acquired by A»nquest., The entire terri- 
toriaiextent subject to thePresidmcy w now estimated at 1 
•quare miles, containing a population of S,60aj000 persons. 

86. Govemptent and JuaUial diviaions.-^The Presidency of 
Bombay is governed by a Governor and Council, which, as^w^l 
as*tho8e of Madrgs, are in some measure subordinate to thg^u-^ 
preme Government of the Bengal Presidency. The Supine 
Court of Judicature condsts of a Chief Justice and two Puisne 
Judges. Provincial, City, and Zillah Courts are hi»ld in different 
parts of the Presidency. * 

The Provinciq) and City CpUrts are those of Surat, Ahraeda- 
bad, Kaira, Northern Concan, SoutberqQoncan,<aiid the Deccan ;« 
the Zillah Courts are. Abmedabad, Broach, Kaira, S.,Concan, 
Sieeean, Ahmednuggur, Poonah, Candeish, and Sattarph. 

*87. Island of Bombay *—Thejsland of HquBAV, situated in Lat. 
18® SS' N.; Long. 72* 39' B. was formerly included in the Province 
Aurangabad, but at present ^orms the principal settlement possess- 
^ by British on the west coast of India. It is about 10 miles 
in length and 3 in breadith, but caq now scarcely be considered 
at a separate isladd, being joined by a •causeway to tlie neigh¬ 
bouring island of Salsette, from which it #a8 foqnerly divided by a 
strait Mwut 200 yards wMe. • 

The island preduces a few v^etablfe and other neqessary sup¬ 
plies for the use of the inhabitants of the town; the vegetable 
for which Bombay is most celebrated is tjit; oqion. Meat is but 
indifferent, but the iish is excellent, tt^ougj^ the ferger kinds are not 
plentiful; the mtlst in request are priwBB, '(^ingrees,) which 
are uncommonly fine, and lmnj}>elo fish, which resAnble a species 
.of eel, and are eaten after having beet#dried in the sun. Frc^, 
whicn are very jarge, are eaten by the Bo)rtu|pime and Chinese. 

88. The iowm of Boutdap.—Althofi^b situated upon rocky 
island, the ground upon which tKe towi^ of Bombay .imme¬ 
diately stands is a swamp, liable'to feoqfuent inunaations, in^ 
consequence of which, notwithstanding its'^roximity to the %ea, 
it is unhealthy. * Many of jlhe houses within th/ walls we 
constructed of wood ; the government bouse trithin' the fort is a 
gloomy edifice y the only jBng]ilh*churclys within tjne fort, the Ar- 
mdhlan church is also within the w^ls^ are several helonging'to 
the Portuguese. Besides these reHMous Edifices, there are thre#^ 
our sjnagogues, with setenfi Hitmoo temples md JWMqiMi. 
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largest pagc^ or Hindoo temple is in the Black Town, about a mile 
and a half from the port, and is dedicated to MorobvDevi. The fort 
is anrrounded on three sides by the sea, and on the fourth it is sepa« 
ratedby tbeesplanadeftom the Black Town. Europeans generally u?e 
in c<Nintry houses, a few miles from the fort, some of which, Uiough 
not equal in appearance to those of Calcutta and Madras, are verjr 
eluant, better smpted to ^e climate, and enjoy more beautiful 
views. Some of the rich natives have very large houses, the poorer 
classes live in mm^and banrboohuts the wages of servahts are 
higher at Bombay than in •Bengal, but food is dearer. The Farsee 
inhaUtants, who are very numerous and wealthy, arp extensivdy 
engaged in commerce and in ship-building. This is the only 
principal settlement in India where the tide rises sufficiently to 
allow the construction of docks on a larp scale ;»the highest spring 
*tides*'rise 17 feet, but the usual height is imfeel^ 

8^ lalandi* qf Sakette^The island of Salsette Js about 18 
miles long, an4 13 broad, and is, as has been already' observed^ 
now joined* to the neighbouring island of Bombay. Notwith¬ 
standing that the soil of this island is very fer tile, and well 
•adapted for thpacultiviiaiqn of in^igo> cotton, *^gar, flax, and 
hemp, much the greater part of it is coverea with jungle; 
cons^uently, it is even more unhealthy than Bombay. T houg| i 
a ^eat part of this island is, in a deserted condition, yetU^is 
rich in mythological Remains, ruibs of tanks, terraces, &c. indi¬ 
cating a former*state^of prosperity. The chief places on the island 
are Tanna, Kenneri, and yersovah. The population of the island 
is estimate at 50,000, of whom about onp> fifth are Chriatiafts ; the 
lower orders ai^e chiefly fi^erraen, cultivators^of land, and toddy 
drawer^ who are Ipit very indifierent Christians; as many who call 
themselves so, and attend the churches, gtill keep in their houses 
symbols of the Hindoo Mythology, and practise mauy superstitions. 

90. Towns of the X^nd,—~The pjm. and fortress of Tanka, or 
Tbjvita, commapd •tne passage between the island and the 
M^ratta territories *in the province of Aurangabad. The 
fort though siiTall la* prdU-builtt and always kept in good 
order; it is generally garrisoned by a battalion of sepoys, and a 
company of Europesa artillery^from Bombay. The town is 
stripling, but mot Iwge; has several Portuguese churches and 
many Christian inhabitaate. Lat. 19* jO'.N.; Lon,^ 73* 6'. Distaace 
from Bombay 90 mites. Tbe^ther principal town isVersovah. 

91. Jskmd The island of Caranja or Ooaug lies 

between Bombay and the continent, from which it is separated by 
a very narfbw striatr To tbiS island convicts are sent from Bombay, 
and employed in Cleaniag tanks, Tepairiug'roads, &c.* Very good 
salt^is manufACtttred*he;re, the tr«^ in which very lucrative. 
Lat. 18<> 44' N.; Long. 7^59' £. Distance from Bombay 5 mUes^ £. 
<^92. Ei^^nki Jvls.--4[n {he bay of Bombay, about 7 miles from 
^mbay.caatl^, and 5Trom Mahratu shore^ is situated the 
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beautiful island of Elephanta, ,called 'by the natives' Garapori, 
celebrated for i^s caves. 

93. District of jSra«m.~-The territories belonging to the large 

district of Kairsj^ in the Gujerat province, are so straggling 
and intermixed witli those belonging to native powers, that it is 
almost iniposdble to point them out. They consist chiefly of land 
ceded at different periods by the Guicowar and I’eshwah, 
formed into a separate jurisdiction '‘under the Bombay Pre- 
eidency# The natives of this distriq^ are an untractable race 
of people, and the northern portions of Kaifa are still much 
exposed to predatory incursions of plundering parties of horse¬ 
men from the neighbouring native states, who often meet with 
the assistance and sympathy of the villagers. Bhatts and Bha- 
rots arc very numerous in this part of Gujerat, and enjoy consideJ’- 
able influence, whim tlvey raairitain.by operating on the supefsti- 
tions of the Hindoos by means of tragtt^ an act of violence com¬ 
mitted on their owa persons, or by putting some person to dealh ; 
but usually cutting their ovni arm or any other ^>aBt of their 
body; the party causing this ac^ however innocent, being sup¬ 
posed responsilnc^^or its iniquity. The other prpicipal tribes are 
Grassias, Coolits, and Bheels. * ‘ ** 

The principal towns are Kaira, Mahtur, Neriad, Dhalka, and 
IftJpfJTTlrwunje. • 

94. Capital of tfte District. —Ka/ra, the «japital of the district 

and the residence of the judge and magistrate, is sitijjated about 10 
miles N. of Cambay; it is only of importance on account of its being 
the head'^uar/,ers of the local Government. Lat. 32^ 47' N.; Long. 
TS® 48' E. . • * , 

§5. District of SuraU —Surat was afot^ tjme an important part 
of the Mogul empire : the district now known by'thatname,*' form¬ 
ing a part of the British dominions, is so intermingled with the 
territories of the naghbouring princes, as to render any particular 
description of its limits almost impossible.* jrhc district is fer¬ 
tile and populous. The principal town and sdat of the iScal 
Government is Surat, , t » * 

96. Town of Surat. — Surat, one of the most populous and 
commercial cities of British Indian is the,oapit/il of the province of 
Giyeratjit is situated dii the south bank of t^e river Tuptcct 
which fails into ^he east side of the Gulf of Cambay, about 20 
miles below thb city. Surat ifsiirrcFundCa by an outer wall nearly 
7 miles in circumference, which ^has ^twelve tates, and if regular 
towerS between each ; an inner widi *aIso enejoses the town ; the 
apace between the two walls is mostly used as gardenaior fields 
for the cultivation of vegetable^, fruit, an^l grain, for .the use oif 
the inhabitants of the city.' Tj^ai town has^i dirty ruinous flp- 
pearimce, the streets are narrow, tlie^public bdlldi^s few, 
and the mosques, minarets, and Hiudocf temples, are small^nd in^ 
elegant ; most of the houses ve however lofty and crojsrded with 
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inhabitants. It has long been a city of great coTjamerce, but is 
now on the decline, in consequence of the proximity of the pros¬ 
perous establishment of Bombay. The population is computed 
to be about 500,000. Lat.21" 13'N.; Long. 73" 3' E. Distance 
fromT Bombay 177 miles ; from Calcutta 1238 miles. 

97. District of Broach, —The extensive and valuable district of 
Broach is one of the best cultivated and populated territories be¬ 
longing to the British in W^tern India. The soil of this district 
is peculiarly suited lo the ^owth of cotton, considerable quanlaties 
of wiiich are cultivated. The country has improved greatly since 
it has been under British government. The princip^ towns are 
Broach, Ahmaad, Kansoot, and Olpar. The population of the dis¬ 
trict is supposed to amount to 100,000. ^ 

• BSi^City of Broach. — Broach,, the capital of the* district, is situat¬ 
ed on the nor^h bank of the river Nerhudda, abbut 25 miles from 
its diouth. Very fine cotton cloths are manufactured here, 
and the watersf of the river are said to have a peculiar property 
in bleaching cloth to a pure white, ^t this place there is a pinjrapole 
or hospital for animals, supported by* the contribu^dhs of the Hin¬ 
doo inhabitants df the town *but the only animals no<^ kept are a few 
cows. A few Parsees reside in the town and suburbs. Lat. 
21® 41' N. ; Long. 73® 6' E. Distance from Bombay 221 roilestf"-^ 

99. District of Goelmtrah ani its todh^, —The district of Go- 
I3LWARAH, situated on the western side of the Gulf of Cambay, is 
particularly valuable on account of its oontaining the sca-port towns 
of Bhawnuggur and Gogo dt Gogeh. The town of*GofiH) i^ princi¬ 
pally inhabited by Mahoinmedans, who build ves^ls from 50 to 300 
tons, and carry on a considei^ble trade with Bombay; the chief 
ports being cotton. * The lascars of this place, named Siddhees, are 
reckoned the best on the western coast of*lndia. Opposite to the 
town and about 4 of a mile from the shore, there Us a fine road, in 
which ships may obtain *a good anchorage in smooth water. Lat. 
21® 43PN.; Long. ^2® W E. 

100. Fort r»c<om.— Fort Vigtorsa, or Baunqole, is a fortified 

island on the gpast of th^Cuiican, which commands a harbour six 
miles to the north of Severpdroog.* The adjoining territory is 
chiefly inhabited by Mallommedans. Lat. 17® 56' N.; Long. 73" 7' 
•B. Distance from* Bombay 70 miles. * • 

101. Anjar and Jtohur, —Tl^jsinall district and fort of Anjar, in 
^he provinae of Cutch* formerly belonging to the Bow of Out<di, 
was ceded by him to tnf Britisih, aucl is now placed under the Bbm- 
bay Tresidfney. The fort of Anjar, the capit^ of the district, is 
situated nearly 10 ni^es from the G«If of Cutch; the town U about 
two miles in circumference, and^m surrounded with gardens and 
cultivated fieldss Lat. 23^' N.; Long. 70® 11' E.* The chief sea¬ 
port in the district is Rohiir, (situated on the Gulf of Cutch, 

12 miles distant from AqjA:. 
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loss. The city of Poonah, formerly the capital of the 

Mahratta erapiTre^and the resilience of the Peshwa, is now one of the 
principal inland towns belonging to the Bombay Presidency. It is 
a small, ill-bi^t, hnfortidecl town, built oa the banks of the Moota 
riverf which is there about 900 miles broad, and in the dry se^on 
very shallow. To the eastward of the city there are some rayAo« 
logical excavations resembling those of Carli and Elephanta, b'uj ol 
an inferior description. The population of Poonah is probable 
nearly 100,000. Lat, IS** 30^N.; LoAg, Ti® Of E. Distance from 
Bombay 98 miles; from Calcutta 1208 miles. 


IV.l-SUBORDlNATE SETTLEMENTS. 

c t 

103. Subordin^e Settiemmts. the three presidendes on 
the continent of India, there are a few^detached places, under the 
Indian government^ which are now subordinate to the Beng^ 
Presidency. They consist of Pulo Penang, SincapOue, and their 
dependencies. 

lOi. PcnanS^PawANO, or Princb of Walbs'^ lM.ANn, alsecall- 
ed Bstbl-not Island, is situated neat ’the straits of Malacca, oft* 
coast ^ Malay, from which itis separated by a channel two 
“'mueswide, which forms the outward harbour, and affords good an« 
chorage for large vessels ; thefe is also aif inner hurbour where 
nships may be repaired. The whole area of the idand> is about 100 
square miles; u^e poptdatiod, when the island' w«i taken posses* 
Sion ef by the Honourable Company (in 17.83), was very smaO, but 
tjle increase of inhabitants has sinde that period been very rapid, 
aid there are 80,000 people now computed’to be resident on die 
isbnd, most of whom arp Chinese and Malays.* 

A range of lof|y hills run dirough this island, covered with im« 
menae forests which produce ^ valuable timber. This island is ex* 
trerticly fertile: the principal"products are n^per, betel*nuts, co¬ 
coa-nuts, Mffee, sugar, paddy, ginger, with yalhs> sweet pomtoes^ 
and a variety ofr other vegetables; die^^oat common fruits are 
man^teeni^ pine-apples, guavas, oran^, citrons,»p 0 Ri^raBate 8 , 
&c. Cloves, cinnamon, nutraegi^, pime|to> gnd various other spices, 
are also cultivated. Prince of WaltoV IriaatL is celebrated for 
the salubrity of i1;s climate, and is esteeioed the R^ntpelier of India. 
Oeone Town is the capital bf the%hrid'. The N. m. point of the 
islapaisin Lat. 3®23^N.,* LoQrg. * ‘ 

103. IShicapon, or Singapore *—'^esmalfislind and town of St|rcA* 
BOBB is situated off the southern extremi^ ofHIie Malay peninsula, 
and gives c name to die strait by which thaC extiemity of the 
continent ia bounded. It wost^akeupossession ofl^ the British In 
February, ISld', and at that time was vCry thhdy ^ried; hut it 
was no sooner under British protecBonif and declared h free port,« 
than t^ importance of the station and the aonfidencf pf the orientai 
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traders in the English character, was strikingly manifestedl. The 
populatiorf of Sincapore, in 1830 , amounted to souls, the 

greater part of whom were Chinese and ^ialays. Lac. I** Si* N .; 
Long. 10i“ 0* E. 

e __ 


SfOTlOK i. 


NAl^B STATES. 

106. Tabular vim of ths Native States .—The native statM in 
alliance with the British, and those which are consideyed as their 
tributaries, next come under notice, and the annexed .table presents 
a ^iew of their extent, population, &c. ^ 


*j!VafwW of the Brithh 
Allies atiti Tributaries. 


Popu¬ 

lation. 


Capitols. Lat.N. Lg.B* 


Extent of 
Terr. Brif. 

- -- sq 'miles. , 

1 The Nizam,.96,IKiO 10,000,000 Hydt^ahad, 17®15' 

2 The NajrnowJ Kaja. 70,000 3,000,000 Na^pore, 21 9 

3TheKiiiffofOude,. 20,000 3.000,000 Lucknow, 26 51 

4 TheGiiicownr,.. IB,000 2|h00,000 BTOdra)-,’*-22 13 

r5 The Mysore . 27,000 3,000,000 Seringfap,v 

tarn, 12 26 

14,000 1,000,000 Saturah, 17 50 

8,«OO.1.0OO,OI»|-5Sr™’'* ** 

rKotub, 25 11 

14,000 1,000,000? Boondee, 25 26 

(.Bopuul, 23 Id 


»• 


of'1 


6 The Satarah Raja, 

7 Travancore*,6,000 * 
Cochin, ... .2,000 S 

8 Kotah, .. ..6,500^ 
Boondee,.. 2,500 > 
Bopaiil,.. ..6,000 3 

9 Under the Rajas 

Joudpoor, Jeypoor, 
Odeypoor, Btcaiiere, 
Jesschnere, and ether 
Rujpout Chiefs, A' 
meer khan, the Row of 
Catch, add iiinuinei'a- j 
hie other petty natitie 
CiiiefM, Gonds, Coals, 
Coolies, and Cti>tips,j 

to Holear,... 

11 Seiks,.A. 


• f Joudpoor, 26 27 

j Jyenag-or, 26 56 

I W Odeypoor, 24 34 

>>2834000 15,000,060^ Jc«sclipere,27 44 

^ j Bhooj, 23 13 

Cilydrabad, 23 22 






Indore, 

Lahore, 


22 51 
31 50 


550,000 40,000,000, 


78» 42' 
79 45 
W 55 

73 21 

78 5t 

74 3 
7/*I-A 

75 48 
75 35 
77 27 


73 18 
73 40 
73 44 
72 16 
69 49 
68 41 


76 10 
73 46 


* J 

• * I.~T]^ NIZAM*§ DOiMINIONS. 

197. Situation, Mtmt, divkiiom.’^The teriiUnies pf the Nirani 
are situated in the Deccan,*and principally dhmpiised betwM 
the 16th and'Slst ddgreea of latitude. They consist of the proviis.* 
ces 0 ? Hydrabi^, Boeder,^ and Nsndere; but sin^ the political 
eonnectioud)f the Nizam with the British Government, part of ihe 
provinces of Aurangabad,tBejapoor, and Berar, have been annexed, 
and the frontier extended to the banks of the Wurdasnd the 
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Tupteeonthe north, and the*Tooratuddra and the Krishna or 
Kistna on the* south. 

108. General description, —The surface of the province of A u- 
RUNGABAD is verjT irregular, in general mountainous, and considera¬ 
bly elevated above the sea, the general level being nearly 2,040 feet 
above the level of the ocean.—The whole country is very strong 
both in natural and artificial fortresses, which nave at ^l times 
enabled the Mahrattas, whose native country it is, to give a great 
deal of trouble to those who have at different times invaded the pro¬ 
vince. The province ofBEKDGn, which*is entirely in the possession 
of the Nizam, is about 140 miles in length, and 6.5 in breadth; on 
the north it*is^bounded by Aurungabad and Nandere, on the east by 
Hydrabad, on the south by the Krishna, and on the west by Be- 
japoor; the surf^e of this province is hilly, but not mountainous, 
and is intersected by fnany small rivers, which fertilize the sdil and 
make the country very productive. Nhnderc is a -fertile tract of 
country, capable 6f supporting a large population. Hydrabad is 
an elevated table land, hilly but not mountainous. Irf consequence 
of its elevate d sU uation it t'xi>(ie“iences a greater degree of cold tlian 
is generally n^t with in countries between the stipe parallels. Thp 
country is fertile and well watered, but indifferently cultivated. 
About three fourths of Berar are within the Nizam’s dominions, and 

""•tthough sujiplied with lyater ane but batUy cultivated and thinly 
inhabited. Those parts of Bejapoor belonging to the Nizam are 
very similar to the tracts of country already* described, anil 
all of wliich mig^t by proper manageraont be made very productive, 
but tft present a great deal of the country is covered with jungle. 
The principal rivers in tliese domiiponc are the Godavery, the 
Krishna, and the Beemah. * • • « 

109. Towns, S^c. —Thg principal towns are Hydrabad, the capital; 

Golconda, Nandere, Dowletabad, Aurungabad, Beeder, Ellich- 
poor, Buoraunpoor, &c. &c, , , 

Hydrabad. — Hvurabad, the capital of 4hci, Nizam's ^lomi- 
nions, situated in the southern part his territories, occupies 
both sides of tlfc river MuSah, whlclvisa co^ous river during 
the rains, but has very little water in the dry season. The ci¬ 
ty is ^compassed by a yvall, vifithin which 4he extent of the build¬ 
ings is about four inil^ in length and three in breadth, and con- , 
tains a populatfqp of 20 C^ 0 d 0 . The greets are very narrow, and 
many of the houses are built of combustible materials. Theprin- 
cip^ buildings, besides the palace, arp the misques, which are very * 
numerous. Hydrabad, having once been tha chief Mahommedan 
city in the DeccaR ; a bridge built hcross the jriver it sufficient¬ 
ly broad far two carriages to*pass. A srast 4ank has been con¬ 
structed about^a mile west orR;he.city, covering a space often 
theusand acres. Lat 17“ 15' N.; J^ong. 78“ 42' Distance 
from Calcutta 902 miles. * 
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II.—DOMINIONS OF Tlifi RAJA OF NAGPORE. 

111 . Situation, Boundaries, Extent, andPopulalion. — The domin* 
ions of the Mahratta Raja of Nagpore, occupy a*great part of the 
province of Guiidwana, and are bounded by Bengal, the Northern 
Circars, and the Nizam's Territories \ a large portion of these domin¬ 
ions never having been completely subdued, the revenue drawn from 
thefti is very precarious, in some places only to be collected l^y the 
aid of a large mililary forc8, and in others none whatever tQ be 
obtained. The districts more immediately inhabited by the Raja's 
subjects are Chooteesghur, or Ruttunpoor, and Chandah, together 
with a few places in the vicinity of some strong.fortresses in 
Byar. The extent of the country belonging to the Nagpoor 
Raja Jis about 70,000 square miles, containing a population of 
Airee millions. The inha])itan\;s of Gundwana,!. called Guilds or 
Goands, are a wild race of people, divided in to numerous tribes, the 
chiefs of which* are very independent of the Raja, whose tribu¬ 
taries they nominally are. 

119. Surface of the country, Prdd^ctions, large por¬ 

tion of this coumry is i«q)intainous, barren, badl^ watered, and 
from the extensive forests and jungles, very unhealthy and thinly 
inhabited; sqineof the other parts are very productive, and would, 
improperly cultivated, yield abundayce ;»finc timber and bamboo^ 
are piocurable in some districts. The vegetable and animal produc¬ 
tions are similar to yther parts of Hindoost’han ; of the mineral 
productions little or nothing is known, buta small parftof the 
country having been explored., 

113. Touins.—Nagpore, or Nagapura, is tlie capital; the other* 
principal^ towns ar^Ruttirapoor, Ilyepoor, and Chandah, and the 
chief fortresses are Gawelghur and Narnallth. 

The city, of Nagpore, the capital of the eastern Mahrattas, is 
situated on an elevatedLand well waieied plain, bounded by hills 
of a moderate height M the N. W. and S. A smallri vulet, called the 
Nagnuddy, running soutjhwvd^ gives name to the town, which 
thougli very extensive and populous, is meanly built, the streets 
being narrow ^nd dirty, and many of the houses mere hovels. 
Including the suburbs, fttie j^pulation has been estimated at80,000 
.inhabitants. Lat.«21“ 9' N.; Long. 79® *45'E. distant from 
Calcutta 733 miles. \ ] • • • . 


III.—tAe kingdom of oude. 

11 ^ Situation,Extent,JtopulatUm,^nd Divisions. —Th» kingdom 
of Cmde, which is the sraallesttnvllindoost’han,^ situated be¬ 
tween the ^6tif and 28th decrees of north latitude; bounded on 
the north by a range of hills and forests, which separate it from 
Nepaul; on tlie|oum it joins Allahabad; on the east it has ^phar; 
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and on the west, it borders on Delhi and Agra. The modern 
divisions of \he province of Oude are, 1. Oude, 2. Goruckpore, 
3. Baraitche, 4. Khyrabad, 5, Lucknow. Of these, Lucknow, Khy- 
rabad, and Baraitche, with a part of the district of Manicpore in 
the province of Allahabad, compose the dominions of the Wng of 
Oude. Its greatest length is about 250 miles,anditsmedialbreadth 
100, but its area is supposed not to exceed 20,000 square miles, 
nor its population more than three millions. 

■ills. Inhabitants, Climate and Productionst —The Hindoo inha¬ 
bitants of Oude are a very superior race of men, both in bodily 
strength and mental qualities, to those of Bengal. The indepen¬ 
dence of the Nabob of Oude is little more than noraiii'il, as the 
British Government claim aright to remonstrate and advise re¬ 
specting any in^ercqjirse with other powers which may bg consi¬ 
dered as prejudicial to the British, r,Being situated in the upper 
part of Hindoosf'han, the climate is temperate ; the whole region, 
Ivben properly cultivated, is capable of yielding large crops of 
wheat, barley, rice, and other kinds of grain, together with sugar¬ 
cane, indigOi- opium, and cgarden vegetables common to India; 
saltpetre isi^also produced in great quantiti'es: the stone lapis 
lazuli, from which a beautiful blue colour is manufactured, is also 
procured in this province. r 

116. Rivers .—The dominions of Ouck are washed on the west 

by the Ganges; they are also watered by other copious streams; 
the principal of which are the Goggra and Goohitg ; the first has 
its^sOurces id the Himalya mountain^ but the exact place where 
it rises has npt yet been ascertained. The waters of this river 
are considered to be of peculiar sanc^fy, and the banks are much 
resorted to by devotees; it is often iflentioncd in tite Hindoo 
sacred poems by thS name of Sareyu, which designation it now 
appears to hafc lost. . 

117. Chief Towns, dfft-^The principal towns are Lucknow, 

the modern capital, Fyzabad, Oude, .Khyvabad, Gore-ckpore, 
Baraitche, an^ Manicpore., « % • 

118. Lucknov!, — Lucknow, the modern capital of the kingdom of 
Oude, and one of the riches^towns of Hindoost'hSn, is situated on 
the south side of the river Goomty.* Tbfe streets inhabited by the 
lower classesare verjr dirty, and,so narrow thaftwo carriages cannot 
pass; they arelilso sunk*10kor 12/eet below the surface. The palaces 
of the Nabob, the great mosques* and burj^ng places,exhibit con- 
fiderable splendour. The 7wflMm6ar«*y, between 1780 and 
1784, by the Na^ob Asoph ud Dow^jah, is i%pkoned oi^ of thS most 
^lendid edifices in lndia,«after those erected by the emperors of 
Delhi. *It consists of a centr|J arched roolii 167 feet long by 52 
broad, witfa*an octagon rodhi attach end, and^set of rooms or 
open arches in the rear of the centum, the whole length, with basins 
and fountains of water under each s^ch; in front is an arcaded 
verandah, narrower than fhe centre room. No ^itnber is used.ia 
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any part of the building, which is *coiistructed of brick and mortar 
masonry. * The sepulchre of Asoph ud Dowlah il lighted with 
a profusion of wax tapers; the grave is strewed with flowers and 
gilt paper. On one side is a censer with various perfumes, on the 
other*his sword and waistband; opposite to his head is his turban 
and a copy of the Koran. Lat. 26“ 61' N.; Long. 80“ 50' E. 
Uip^ant from Calcutta 650 miles. 

119, Fyaahad, S)-c. — Fvzabad, the former capital, is siUiated 
on the south side .of the G^ggra river, about seven miles E* of 
Lucknow; it is still a towfl of considerable extent, and contains 
a numerous population : the remains of a fortress and the palace 
of one of the former Nabobs, Shujaaud Dowlah, are still to be 
seen. Lat. 26®' 46' N.; Long. 82“ 10' E. 

• 12(V The modern town of Oude, adjoining Fyzabad, extends a 
considerable way along th^banlis of the river, and is tolerably well 
peopled ; but the interior a dense collection of rubbish and jungle, 
among whicl^ait the reputed sites of temples dedicated to llama, 
Seeta, Lakshman and Hanauman. As a place of pilgrimage the 
ruins of the ancient city of Oude are chiefly visited by devotees of 
the Ramata sect?. * Lat. 28“»48' N.; Long. 82" 4' E. • 

121. Baraitche. — Baraitche is a large town, capital of a district 
of the same name.— Khynabad is also a town, which gives name 
to a very large and ferule district. • * 


IV.—THE DOMlNfONS OF THE GUICOWAR.* 

122. Situation, Extent,* Pttpulation, S^c. —This state shares with 

the Britiah the rich province of Guzerat, and forms the chief Mah- 
ratta state of that province, 'fhe extent of territory belonging 
to this pow^r has been estimated at 18,000 square miles, and the 
population at 2,000,000< most of it k fertile, but the anarchy that 
lias long prevailed dnttiis country has prevented its proper cultiva« 
tion, it is therefore^not so 4 |»rofluclive^ as it might be. 'The revenue 
is about 7,000,000 rupees. • * * 

123. Town 9/Brodera. —The capital is Bbodf.ba, or Baroda, a 
large wealthy town, intensectfjfl by two principal streets which divide 

• it into four parts.* As it once belonged to me Maly>raedan power, 
there are some vestiges of their ^ificet to be seen, but the Mah- 
ratta build^gs are of sgi inferior* description. Lat. 22® 21' N.; Long. 

•73“ 23'. • . . . 


134. Tributaries df Guicowar. —The Gui^war Raja claims 
tribute frofti most or the chieftaipg of the Guzerat Peninsula, 
though such 'cMms^are neither- very well established\ior always 
com]uied with the principal Iribufttries are the Jaw of Noanagur, 
the chieftaips of Poorbunder, or Burruda, and the Raja of R9j« 
pepla. In the district of Rajpepla, near the village of Neemoo^a, 
jje some celebrated corn*elian mine^. * 

F 2 
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V.—TERRITORIES OF THE MYSORE RAJA. 

325. SituattoUi Extent, and Population. —The dominions of the 
Raja of Mysore consist of the large province of the same name, 
situated in the south-western part of India> and are encompassed 
by the territories of the Madras presidency ; they form part of the 
elevated table land of the peninsula, and are enclosed on the east, 
west, and south, by the ranges of mountains termed the Eastern 
and Western Ghauts, through which they are entered by several 
pastes. The Mysore country is therefore one*of the hignest dis¬ 
tricts of the peninsula; its general level being about SiOOOfeet 
above the level of the ocean, while some of the ridges that inter¬ 
sect this plateau rise more than a thousand feet above the level of 
the surface; the highest point is the mountain of Sivagunga, 
which is 4,600 feet above the level of the sea. The whole l-ngth. 
of the country is nearly 250 miles, atxl its medial breadth about 
140; its surface contains about 27,000 square miles, and its f)opu- 
lation is estimated at about three millions. ^ 

126. Climate,Soil and Produce. —The elevated semicircular screen 
formed by the Ghauts, and the diversified surface, give rise to re¬ 
freshing currents of air, which rendei’ the cliiiiate of Mysore,' 
though situated between the 11th and 15th degrees of latitude, 
jthe most temperate and salubrious within the tropics. 

The soil in many parts^of these* dominions is very rich, produc¬ 
ing rice, wheat, raggy, (a species of grain which supplies the lower 
classes with food,) sugar-cane, betel, poppies^ and cocoa-nut trees; 
the oatVle which are reared are cows, blifialoes, sheep, goats, asses, 
|wine, and an inferior breed of ill-shaped ponies. Iron is found in 
considerable quantities, but is smelted in a very slovenly manner; 
the principal iron works are near ChinnarayampDurga. The most 
valuable timber trees are teak and sandal wood. 

127. iiifA?r^.~The principal rivers are the Cavery,* the Toom- 

budra, theVedanaty, the Bhifdri, thePenifar^ Palour and Panaur; 
but except the Cavery none of these rivers atlikin to any ifiagni- 
tude till they quit the province ; th^coltrse of Ihe Cavery is about 
400 miles in length. * ^ 

128. Divmons, Goxernmeni^, and Pfopfe.—The territories of the 
Mysore Raja are divi^M into three large districts, or subayenas: 
1. thePatan (dr^Seringapatam), oontainingOl subdivisions; 2. the 
Nagara (orilediiore), coiftajfbing 79 subdivisions; and 3. the Chat- 
ragal (or Chittledroog), in which are^lS subd^isions: eachsUbayena, 
is unaer the jurisdiction of an officer of raqk called a Soubahdar; 
the subdivisions «re each placed under tho' management oi' an 
Apdldar, who is an officer of jfistice, polijie, apd revenue; but his 
authority is very limited. Theiphabitantsof.My8ore consist of<Moo- 
sulmans, Jains, Brahmins, and Lingaits. The HiAdoo population 
retain their primitive manners and Customs in great parity. 

129. Citiee. —The chief .towns are ^eringapatam. Bangalore, 
3edn6re, Chittledroog, qnd Sertf. The recent metrepblis* apu most 
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celebrated place in this country ns Seringapataniy formerly the 
residence *of Ilyder and his son Tippoo. It is situated on an 
island, in the river Cavery, about four miles long and one and a 
half broad. The Fort, which occupies the western extremity of 
the island, and the palace that stands at the east end, are both nias^ 
sive structures. Hyder*s palace, though built of mud, is a hand* 
some native building, but ^ery incommodious ; it has been con-' 
verfed into the residence of a surgeon, and the seraglio into a 
European hospital., TippoD's harem is now used as barratries for 
artiWery; his private apartments are occupied by the Hrflish 
resident, and his public ones by European troops. The mausoleum 
of Hyder Ali is near the palace, and encloses his remains, together 
w^h those of his queen, and of Tippoo, who were the only mem¬ 
bers this Mahometan dynasty. As in other tawns inhabited by 
Moosiilmans, the houses have? very few wftulo^s and the streets 
are ikarrow and gloomv; the native name is Patantiy or the city, 
Lat. 12« 26" N.; Long. 76" 51" E. Distant ftbm Calcutta 1170 
miles. • 


VI.—DOMINIONS OF THE SATARAII RAJA. 

« 

130. Situation^ Ejeteitt, Population and Boundaries ,—The terri.* 
tories now possessed by this Raja are situated in the northern part 
f)f the province*of Bejapoor, and occupy ^ hilly country studded 
with fortresses, including about 14,000 square miles,* and a 
million and a half of inhabitants: but large tracts within Ihcse 
limits belong to feudal dlyefs, who were tvibutai^ to the Pcishwa 
of the Mahratta empire, and whose allegiance was transferred by 
conquest, in 1818, to the British. Thc4)oundaries of the state 
are the Ghauts on the west, the rivers Warner and Krishna on the 
south, the Beemaand Neera on the north, and the Nizam a fron¬ 
tier oft the east. * , 

131. Prin&pal Towns —Seskles the,town and fortress ofSATABAH 
the dominions of the Rag a include Pundepoor* BejajmVy and 
several other "towns, with many lyll forts. Satarah stands on 
the eastern flank of the'Ghaftts, about 47 miles south of Poona, 
and is chiefly Amarkable for, its strong ffortres^ situated on a 
detached hill, apparently jfr^enting (fii^ach side^a p^pendicular 
, wall 30 er 40 feek high. ‘ Its principal building is the Raja's 
palace. Lat. 17° 42" / i-ong’ 74*“ 12". E. • . 


• ^ 

Note.—Siuce trriting the above, the Rajah of Mysor#has surrendered 
his territorisn possessions to die British, and become himself u pensionffry 
of the Honorable Company, *Hia domiuioQS may now therefore he included 
la British ladid. • 
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VII.-TERRITORIES SUBJECT TO THE RAJA OF 
' TRAVANCORE. 

132. Situation^ Extentj Boundariesy S^e. —Travancore is situated 

near the south western extremity of Hindoos'than, between the 
8th and 10th degrees of north latitude; the area is compuU 
ed at about 6,000 square miles. Travancore is bounded by the 
sea on the west. Cochin on the north, and a range of mountoias 
on tbs east, while it is narrowed almost to a point at Cape Co¬ 
morin. , " . 

133. Produciiom. —This is one of the most fertile and nest 
cultivated provinces of the peninsula; the crops of rice, pepper, 
and betel-nuts are very abundant. Cassia, frankincense, and other 
aromatic gums sfe produced in the woods that cover the western 
side of the motTntauas. Elephants, buffaloes, and tigers 6f th£ 
largest size abom^d; tnonkies and apes fire also numerous. 

134. Govemmenty JfC.—Travancore has from the earliest times 

been subject to Hindoo government and laws, but thry have been 
much modified since the adinyiistration has been directed by the 
British resident; the revenute is compute»l at.s^bout 30lacks 
rupees, and tlS'e subsidy paid to the BAtish for maintaining inter¬ 
nal tranquility and protection from foreign invasion is about 8 
lacks. ^ 

135. Towns. —TrivandebXm otThivaSdapatam, the modem 
capital of the province, is a populous town, aboqt 50 miles from 
Cape Comorin, And con tains *the castle of thellaja, which is ill built, 
but ornamented with paintings, and various other European arti¬ 
cles. This towtk is also the seat of the«British resident and the 
principal garrison for the troops. Anjeiigo, Coulan, and Purca 
are the chief sea-ports on the coast of I'ravancbre. 

136. InfiaMtants ana Religion. —^As this province is only one 
of the subdivisions of the countr; between the Western Gnauts 
and the Coast of Malabar, the manners and oustjpms of the people 
resemble those of the inhabitants of tl^ dtber parts of the terri¬ 
tory. Christianily was early rntroduTcec^into this country, and its 
doctrines are still professed by about 90,000 native Christians, 
notwithstanding the Hiudocr superstition, with which they are 
surrounded. 


VIII.—TERRITORY OF THE RAJj^ OF COOHIN. 

137 Situationy Extenty andfProduc^tonc.—-f^ochin is a small ^iro- 
vince, containing dbout 2,500 square miles, bordering oh the north 
of Travancore. A part of il i» subject to the British; tl]# re¬ 
mainder is unil^r the jurisdictwif of a native Raja.» Much of this 
country is hilly, but the narrow vallms are very fruitful and yield 
two crops a year. Forests of several kiAds of wood abound; teak 
and vija', or black wood, are*pleptiful. 
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138. Town.—-CocuiVy from i^hich the principality takes iui 
name, is a*city near the coast, and is the place wh<fre Albevquer- 
que, in 1503, obtained permission to erect the first fort the Por¬ 
tuguese had in India. It was afterwards taken tSy the Dutch, and 
while in their possession was a place of great traffic ; much trade 
is still carried on by the exportation of pe|)per, timber, cocoa-nuts, 
cassia, and many other articles. Ship-building, both after ]£uro« 
pean and Asiatic models, is also carried on to a great extent.^ 


IX.—TERRITORIES OF THE RAJPOOT AND OTHER 

CHIEFS. 

As^the Rajpoot Mahratta chiefs possess thl^ greater part of 
me provinces of Ajmeer an^ Malwah, we pro'pose an tbe first place 
to gUe a general description of those provinces, and then to notice 
the principalities contained within the bouudarieS of each province., 
• 1. Pbovincb of Ajmebu. 

139. Situation, Extent, Boundaxieeffiiviswns, and Chief Toums,— 

The province oMjmecr, wltfch is also called RajpootAna,.is situat¬ 
ed between the 24th and 31st parallels of latitude; its length from 
north to soii^h is about 350 miles, and its average breadth about 
200. On the north, it bounded by.Moeltan, Lahore, and Delhi f 
on the south by Guzerat and Malwah ; on the east, by Delhi and 
Agra ; and on tbe wea^, by Mooltan. .The principal modern divi¬ 
sions are • • * ^ 

1. The Bhatty country, 5. Joudpoor, 0. jRypoo(, 13, Itfeirar. 

2. Biranere, O^jUarwur, 10. Ajmeer Oist. 4. Suravry. 

3. Great sandy degj^'t, *7 «agfore, H, Harawly, 

4. JesseluiLMC, 8. Shekawutty, 12. Ddeypuur, 

The principal towns are Joyp .or, Joudpoor, Odeypoor, Ajmeer, 
Kotah, Boondee, Ramampoor, Chitore, Shahpoorah, Bicanere, 
and J«sselmere. • * , 

140. Soit, General AppetxawctK, an^ PirorfiMfiwiw.—The soil of 
this division of Hindoost’ban is sandy, a considerable portion ofit 
being a compile desert, consisting oj'sand hills resembling thos» 
formed by the wind on*the Sea shore, but being from 20 to 100 feet 
in height. The western frontier is hilly, and the ric^e of Aboo has 
some peaks about 2,000 febt hi^i. Phrl of the Cbnntvy is totally 
uninliabiteit], in other parts among the sand hills a miserable village 
is sometimes to be mA with, eonsi^ting of a few round huts, wtth 
low tides ayd conicak roofs; pear these are a fe\y fields cultivated 
with the poorest kinds of pulse and h^jra; these fields depend for 
water upon the periodical rains' and heavy dews, or wdter raised 
from wells, which are often 300 leA deep. Notwithstanding the 
extreme ^pth of these welfc, the water is always brackish, un¬ 
wholesome, and extrempl^ small in (quantity. Besides the grain 
and pulse abc/Vewmentioned, the province produces phoke, a sort of 
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grass : the hair or jujube, the baubul, and a few other trees grow 
ill the hilly ilistricts, and in the southern quarter of the province 
the soil is rather more fertile than what has been above described. 
One of the most singular productions of this desert region is the 
water-melon, which is found in great abundance, and though 
growing from a small stalk, frequently attains 3 or 4 feet in 
circumference. The great desert extends nearly 400 miles 
in one direction. Bullocks, camels, foxes, antelopes, wild asses, 
and the desert rat, an animal abou£^ the size of a squirrel, are 
found in this province. 

141. InhfMiitanUt Government. —The, common inhabitants of the 
desert are Jauts, who are little in stature, black in complexion, and 
ill looking. The Rhatore Rajpoots, who compose the higher classes, 
lire stout and har.dsotpe, with hooked noses and Jewish features 
haughty, indolent, and almost constantly intoxicated with opium ; 
they are however jirave and hardy, and faithful to their chiefs. 
The government of these countries resembles tbe feudal system ; 
each district, town, and even village being governed by'petty chiefs, 
dignified with the title of Tha!'A)or or Lord, who frequently yield 
but a nominal‘obedience to their sovereigns. * ' 

2. Province of Malwah. 

142. Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Divisions, and Chief Toums.-^ 
The province of Malwah, which forms the principal part of central 
India, lies between the 22nd and 25 th degrees of north latitude, and 
the 75lh and 78th degrees of east longitude; it is''bounded on the 
north, b'y Ajmeer and Agra; on the south by Khandeish and Be- 
mr ; on the we^t by Ajmeer and ‘Ouzerat; and on the east by 
Allahabad and Gundwaiia. The priticin&l modern divisions are 

*9 

1. Catcimara, ^4. Mundchsor, 7t'Ssranefoor, 

2. Cbandoreu, 5. Oojeiii, 8. Bhopal, 

3. Otnudwura, 6. Maodoo, 9. liuissee,n. 

Oojeinj Indere, Bhopal, Bilsah, Serange, .Mundessor, Buraeah, 
and Mundoo, arc the principal towns. ' *' 

143i General Description and Productions,'—^siXwdh is a high 
table land, consisting of a gentle undulating inclined plain, open 
and highly cultivated, water&rl by nu][pero}is rivers, and favoured 
with a mild climate and productive soil; the height of this table 
land is about 2,'d,00 feet above the level of the sea. Malwa Pro¬ 
per consists of an elevated tract of lend extending from the Vindhya 
iua.untains south in 22® N. Lat. to the ^itore and 'Mokundra, 
range in 24® 30'N. L. and from Bhopal, ea%t, in Long. 77® 30' to 
Muiulessor, KuUam, and Dohud, west, 75® E. Ldng. t The p'rin- 
cipal rivei» in the province 4ire tlie Chiimb\jl, the Chumbla, the 
great and lesser Kalee Scind, ^jie'Mhye, Seepra, Parbutee, Newy, 
aiU Ahor; the*Nerbudda forms part of the southern boundary. 
The vegetable productions are grain, finite, indigo, sugA-cane, to¬ 
bacco, cotton, poppies, &c.; the forests produce valuable teak. The 
metals* found in Malwa ^re irotf, lead, and coppeit ‘The^nimuls 
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are tigers, leopards, bears, wolves/ bysuas, wild hogs, antelopes 
and other deer, and honied cattle. / 

141. Inhabitants .—The inhabitants of this province are Rajpoots, 
Mahrattas, Pindarries, Grassias, and Bheels; the latter chiefly 
inhabit the southern parts of the province, especially the mouti* 
tain contiguous to the Nerbudda ; they are a wild race of people, 
generally averse to agriculture, subsisting on what they can 
procure by hunting and thieving ; they are generally armed 
with bows and arrows ; of late very successful attempts have t^en 
mad9 to reform these wild ^tribes. 

14-5. The city of Ajmeer. —The town of AjMEenand^S perjgun- 
nahs adjoining it, till lately belonged to Dowlet Scindia, but 
hagebeen ceded to the British Government and belong to the Ben« 
gpl Presidency: an account of the city is inserf^d in this place, 
because it is a small detaqfied district completely surrounded by 
the ttrritories of native princes, and also because it give/s name to, 
and was, at onetime, the capital of the province. 

The fort of Ajmeer, named Taraghur, is built on the north-east 
end of a range of hills, and consi^s principally of a plain stone 
wall along the edge of th^ mountain, strengthenfd with a few 
round h>stions. The city, which lies at the bottom of the hill, is 
surrounded hy a stone wall and ditch; the streets are narrow, and 
the houses badly built, and in astatepf decay. It still possesses a: 
palace built in a garden by Shah Jehan; but the principal attraction 
of Ajmeer is the tomb of KUaja Moyjen ud Been, who flourished 
about 600 years ago, and was reckoned the greatest^ Mahon^inedan 
saint that was ever known in Flindoost'han. The tomb, whiciris of 
white marble, is not reinat^able for beauty of arcllltecture, but ther 
Feerzadasor attendant priests amount to more than 1,100, and 
subsist upon the oiFerings they extort fronr visitors. In the vici> 
nity of Ajmeer is the lake of Pookshur, a celebrated place of Hiu« 
doo pilgrimage. Lat. 3P N.; Lsug. 74® 28' E. 

lAfQ.^Stateof Odeypoor^ Situation, Boundaries, and Extent.^The 
Rajpoot principality of poor, occupies the southern extre¬ 
mity of Ajmeer; its limits are not easily fixed, bht may generally 
be considered containing the districts of Chitore and Mewar; 
bounded on the north* by * Joudpoor ; on the east by Kotah 
• Boondee and thePterritories of §tcindia; oil the sc^uth by several 
native principalities in Mafwahand Guaerat; and on the west by 
,thedistricUof Sarawar, nominally subject to Joudpoor; the total 
area is about 7,300 square miles. * — 

14^. Prof^ictions, l^eople, ^/i.-^Although the surface of Odeypoor 
is hilly, yet as it possesses many streagis, it produces, when properly 
cultivated, sugar, tobacco* indigd^ wheat, rice, and barley. There 
are also iron mines and abundaiidb of fuel. The«iiobility of the 
country artf Rajpoots of the Sesodya tribe, which is accounted rtie 
purest and most elevatec^ in rank; the sovereign is styled the Raiia 
of Qdeypoor,VKl is considered as the most noble of the J^poot 
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chiefs. The peasantry are compdsed of Rajpoots^ Jauts^ Brahmins, 
Bheels, and Meenas. 

14.8. Towns, —The principal towns are Odcypoor, the capital, 
Chitore and KuiAulnere. 

Odeypoor is situated a few miles to the west of the Banass wver, 
within an amphitheatre of hills, which has but one road that 
admits a carriage, but there are twa other passes through w^iich 
single horses can go. Lat. 24® 34' N. ; Long. 73“ 44' E. 

1^49'. Joudpoor. — Extent, Productions, «^c.-r'J’he principality of 
JovDPOOR occupies most of the central and eastern portiori^s of 
Ajmeer, anti is a very extensive country, the boundaries of which are 
not very accurately known. The general soil is arid, but the 
south-eastern and eastern frontiers are more productive; on ^Irc 
west it joins the^lesert. Wheat, barley, and other sorts of,graiij 
and pulse are cultivated by the ryots, ^’ho are chiefly Jauts ; the 
country also contains lead mines. The imports into the Joudpoor 
territories consist'of cloths, shawls, spices, opium, rice, sugar, 
steel, and iron ; the exports are salt, camels, bullock^, and horses. 

150. City„of Joudpoor. —'IJie city of JounpooB is encompassed 
with a wall i^'arly 6 miles in circumfesence, in which are 7 gates 
bearing the names of the cities to which they lead: the streets are 
regular, and contain many handsome ediflcies built of free stone. 
The fort, in which is tihe pajace»of the liaja, is built on a high 
hill, which in some places is 120 feet, perpendicular height; strong 
walls and numerous round ^ntl square towers encnrcle the summit 
of the fhill, enclosing a space of considerable extent. Under tlie 
walls' of the fort are two small lakes, the Ranne Talab or Queen'n 
kike, and the Gdiab Sagur or rose-vta^ei sea; the gardens in the 
vicinity of the latter are noted for the prod'actirn of pomegranates 
superior to those of Cabul. Lat. 26® 18' N.; Long. 73® E. 

151. State of Jeypoor. — Situation, Boundaries, and. Extent.-^ 
The state of Jbypoob, or Jyisnagub, is situuted principally oetween 
the 26th and 28th degrees of north latitude. ' Ob the north it is 
bounded by Shekawutty and the dom&nioas of tl^ Macherry Raja, 
the latter district'and that of bhurtpore also forming the eastern 
boundary; to the south the boundaries are KerowlyTonk. Boon- 
dee, and other petty states ; and on tfne v^est are the districts of 
Ajmeer and the„Joudpoor territories. In length the principality 
oi Jeypoor Is a^at 150 mihs, anef. 70 hi breadth. 

152. Sml, Productions, Inhabitants, S^c. —The Jeypoor territory 
is compact, and includes some of the mostf populous and fertile 
districts of the province of Ajmeer : jhe nofth-easteri^. soutlfern, 
and south-western tracts produce wheat, cotton, tobacco, and in 
general whatever is common to (]f*iher pahrts of Hindoost'han ;«<tlie 
northern and nartli-western districts'are more sand^: the country 
is Chiefly watered by wells, but few; streams being tcbbe found, 
except in the mountainous parts. Sambher, the districts of Sin- 
ganahj^and Berar produce saltcopper, alum, and Iflue^stone are 
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to be found in the country. In'the southern parts of the princi¬ 
pality thefcultivatorsare called Mcenas, and are of tile Khetri caste; 
in other quarters the peasantry are Jauts. The revenue of the 
country is alx>ut 60 lacks of rupees annually, andthe rnilitary force 
80,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, besides numerous adherents, 

153. Chiaf Towns. —Besid(« Jeypoor, the capital, Samber 

and other large towns, the torritory abounds with strong fortresses. 
The town of Jeypoor, which is about 150 miles S. S. W. from 
Delhi, is one of thp most hJhdsome towns of ilindoost’han ; xnost 
of the houses are built of stone, and the large and spacious streets 
intersect each other at right angles. The citadel, which commands 
the town, is built on a steep rock ; around it a chain nf fortification 
eji^ends four miles in circumference. Lat. 26" 55' N.; Long. 75® 
§7' E* , 

154. Principality ofJes$clmeh. —The portion of Rajpootana be- 

longkig to the Raja of JEssHiiMKRK is nearly surrounded by the 
great desert, of»which indeed it may almost be considered as a part, 
so barren arM unproductive is the soil, o,wing to a deficiency of 
water ; it is consequently but little IJultivated, and thinly inhabited 
by a Rajpoot tril)e of Bka^ties. The chief town is Jesselinere, 
which gives name to the state, and is situated near the centre of 
the province of Ajmeer in Lat. 26® 43' N.; Long. 70® 54' E. The 
other places in the prii^ipality are mere«villages. * 

15.'i. Principality of i^it’anerc.—Jlicanere occupies the central 
part of the province.of Ajmere, and.stretches to the confines of 
the great desert, which borders on the eastern bank •of the 
Indus ; most of it is a barreo sandy region, consequeiUlyVater 
is scarce, and the product ^scanty and uncertain, consisting chiefly 
of bajri and other gpecies of Indian pulse. Wells are of abso¬ 
lute necessity, and a«e generally from 1§0 to 200 feet in depth. 
The Raja ,is of the Rhatore caste, his revenue amounts to 
about JE50,000 per annum, and his military establishment consists 
of 2,0#0 horse, 8,§00*fqot, and 35 pieces of artillery. The cultiva¬ 
tors are mostly J^ts. * # ^ . 

156. Town. —Bjcakebb the capital, is surrounded by a strong 
high wall, and contains many iofty^ houses and temples. It is 
situated in a barren county ; witlnn 10 .yards of the walls, the 
country is a desart ; but on the northern* side i| a small woody 
valley. The most interestivig o^yect is a«we11 of fine wBter, imme¬ 
diately, un^er the forj where the Raja resides, 300 feet deep, and 
from 15 to 20 in diaAeter. Lat. 27® 57' N. ; Long. 73® 2' E. •* 

1#7. Principality gf'KotaL —The territories of the petty state 
of Kotah Actend along the east baqjc of the Churabul, and being 
situq^ted on the hi^ road from*Hindoost'han to the Deccan, con¬ 
tain the Muc](^undra pass; ‘they *form a compact and well de^ 
fined portityi of country, containing an area of about 5,500 squtfie 
miles, yeilding a revenue Sof about 25 lacks of rupees annually. 
Kqtah and neighbouring state Of Boondee are both situated 
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within the flistrict of Ilarowty, a part of Ajmeer. The chief of 
Kotah and Jh ondee are of the Choliun tribe, and are denominated 
lialf Rajpoots ; the cultivators are Rajpoots, Jauts, Brahmins, 
Bhecls, and othc> castes. 

The city of Kotah is situated on the east side of the Clr.imbul 
river, and is of considerable extent, of an irregular oblong form, 
enclosed by a stone wall defended vitli round bastions, within 
which are contained many good stone houses aiid several handsome 
public buildings. Lat. 15° 12' N j Lftng. 75° 45' E. 

158. Principality of Boondee. —The Boondec Rajah's* tw- 
ritories at ^present comprise an area of about 2,500 square miles, 
are compact and well defined, and though small, are of consequence 
as they command the passes of Lackre and Boondee, the principal 
roads from the,south into upper Hindoos'than. The to^n qf 
Boondee stands on tlfc southern declivity of a long range of hills, 
running from east to west. The palace of the Raja, a largeimas¬ 
sy stone building,'is about half way up the hill, and a kind of forti¬ 
fication extends to the top. The neighbouring hills are inhabited 
by an uncon.troulablerace called Meenas, who are cither cultivators 
or robbers, ac;;:ording to circumstances* Lat, of t^Boondee 25“ 28' 
N; Long. 75° 30' JE. 

159. Sitate of Bhopaul. —The territory belonging to this princi- 

'pality, situated in the previnqe of Malwa, js of an uneven surface, 
difficult of access, and much covered with jungle; tlie soil is natu¬ 
rally fertile and well adapted for tlie cultivation of cotton, but on 
account of the hordes of Pindarries and other depredators, the 
country, except in the immediate, vicinity of the fortified places, 
^las been much neglected. The capital,* Bhopaul, is an extensive 
place surrounded with a stone wall, and possessing large wide 
streets, but is now irra very ruinous condition. Lat. 23“ 17' N. ; 
Long. 77° 3l' E. , 

160. Dominions of Hok(ir. —The present possessions of the 

Holcar family occupy an area of 11,500 ^s^uare miles, ofowhich 
1,800 extend along the southern bank, and 4,80(^along the northern 
bank of the rivSr Nerbudda; the remainder consists of detached 
districts in the province of Malwa. Indore, the capifiil of the state, 
is inconsiderable in point of size or pfipuhniou, and is but weakly 
fortified. Lat. §2“ 43' N.; Long. 75“ 43' E. • , 

161. 7'erritories of t/ifi * Jioto^ ofCatch, —The prov.nce of 
Cutch, which is possessed by a nhmbor of^petty chie/s, is about 
140 miles in length and 95 in breaddi: it Mounded on the north ^ 
by the sandy district of Chalchkaun ; on th'^east by Guzerat^; on 
the south by the gulf of Cutch, and the Indian Ocelln ; and on 
the west by the province of Sinde. The Ailly parts arq, not 
deficient in fevtilit^, and wherf^properly cultivated^re productive ; 
but the low distnets are very barr^. There are matw mountain 
streams, but no rivers of any magnitude : and along me coast of 
the great salt marsh called*thq llunn, me wella^aM springs,are 
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impregnatetfl with saline particles.' The people are a warlike, inde¬ 
pendent race of men. The principal towns are Bhooj, Manda- 
vie, Anjar, Jharrah, Kuntcote and Kuttaria. . 

162. Bhooj — Bhooj, the capital of (Jutch, and the resideJice of 
the Kow and his court, is an irregular fortress of considerable 
strength. I’he walls, which are built of stone and lime, are high, 
' and ai' considerable thickness. The streets are faced by high stone 
walls, surrounding the hou^s and the compounds in whiclf they 
are built; the houses are in the centre of the enclosure, tcrracid, 
and provided with loop holes. ^ 

le.S. The Seik States. —Nearly the whole of the norlh-western 
quarter of the province of Delhi is occupied by Seik Principalities 
unefbr the protection of the British; the most flourishing 
tc^vn in the district of Sirhind, And the capital oTa Seik state, is 
Pattiallahf which is a town d!f considerable extent, surrounded by a 
mud ^^all, and in the centre there is a square citailel, in ‘which the 
llajah resides. Ji^t. 30" 16' N .; Long. 76“ 22' E, 

■J'he other principal places are Jeep^, Kitifl, Thanusar, Sirhind, 
and Mustaphabad. • ^ * 

*164.. The rrinajHility of Siltkini—Situation and Extent. — Sikkim 
is situated on the eastern borders of Nepaul, and the western con¬ 
fines of Bootrfn ; its lMi"th from north to^south is about 60 miles, 
and breadth 40. Nearly the whole coflntry is a group of mountains 
separated by narrow vallies, except a tract of low country ceded by 
the Goorkhas, which borders,the eastern*side of the I^futcheej-ivcr. 
'i'he productions of this country are similar to those of the kiTig- 
dora of Nepaul. , • 

165 Tovms, (SfC.~SiKKtw,*tBe capital, stands on the hanks of the 
river 'Fhamikutna, ndkr the centre of the proiiince, hut contains no- 
tUirJg worthy of description. Lat. 27" 16' N.; Long. 88“ 3' E, 
NagreCy or* lYagricotey^s a strong fortress formerly held by the 
Goorkhij^s, from wlnyn it was taken by the British, and restored to 
the natives. This fort givesi|ac(^ss to the rear of some of the prin¬ 
cipal passes into Bodfan. Lat. 2^ 56' N. ; Long. 8&" 8' E. 

166. Inhabitq^ts. —The iiihabitauts of this territory are a differ¬ 
ent race from the Hindoos; <hey are ehiefly of the Lapeha tribe, 
vigorous barbarians, who eat beef, pork, and many other things 
from which the Hindoos abst^n j they al|o drink spirftuous liquors 
to excess.^ The reigning priifce always a Bhootea chief from 
Thibet, but the soldier! pf the^country are principally Lapchab> 
who usually armed with swords and bows, from the latter of 
which they dkicharge p6isonei1 Airows. Sikkim also contains many 
, of the Litnboo tribe, who ar« profe^orsV the Lama religion. The 
Bhoot&s, though the ruling ppwer,«are a timid raqp, while the 
^native Lapehas ai% a hardy tiibe of mountaineers. 
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yjj Section 5. 

INDEPEMfDENT STATES. 

167. Tabular view of the Independent The following is 

a statement of those powers within the limits of Hiiidoost’han who 
are considered independent of British controul or direct influence. 

Ext. in Brit. Sg. miles. Population. Capitals. Lat. N. Lon.E. 
1 The'I^n^doin of Nepaul, 53,000 2,000,^00 Catmamloo, 27® 33' 85® 39' 

Lahore,.... 31 50 73 48 



Hyderabad, 17 15 78 42 
4 The doiiiiiiioris ofSindia, 40,000 4,000,000 Otijeiu,.... 23 12 75 

® «>•'>» >•»«».«» Ca.h™ere, « S3 44 4." 

---- * . 


T<^al,. .1,77,000 11,000,000 


I—THE KINGDOM OF NEPAUt. 

168. SUuaHon, Extent, JBdundaries, and This king¬ 

dom, which‘originally consisted of fwo large vaTlies, enclosed be¬ 
tween the great chain of the Himalya mountains, and one of less 
height, now occupies a great part oi Northern Hindoost’han, and 
though lately deprived of soihe of its territories, is one of the most 
compact and powerful of the independent stages. It is chiefly 
comprised within the 27tK'and 32nd degreds of north latitude; is 
boifnded on three sides by the British territories and the kingdom 
of Oude, the fefarth side is limited by the Himalya mountains. 

The principal territorial divisions'of Nepaul are, 

1. Ncpaul Proper,c 6.' Khatang, 

a Country of the2t Rajahs, 7. Chayenpoor, 

S. Do. 22clo._ , 8. Saptari, 

4. Muckwanpoor, *' 0. Idorung. ^ 

5. Kirauts, * 

169. General Description And Produglions.'-^eaxly the whole of 

this kingdom is a continuation of mountains and valleys; in many 
places the mountains afje composed ofprecipitous rocks, covered with 
wood ; others^aflbrd good pasturage, and patches of cultivation ; 
most of ^he '^Allies are inhabited, ar/l produce grain and various 
fhiits ; several of them are from' thr^ to six thousand feet a^ve 
the plains of Bengal. Iron, lead,,coppe]:, end tin are found in sec 
verJl places ; small quantities of gold are sometimes washed*down 
by the streams. ‘ * 

170. Mountains .—The ^nnc^pal mountains of note are Mount 
Dhaibun, which is about 2^,460 ieet above the level of tlie sea; 
^.nother peak near the above is abojit 23,162 feefin l^eight ; both, 
these mountains can be seen from Patna, though one is 162, and 

father 163 geographietd miles distant from thgt city. In the 
iiume^ate vicinity of the capital are the xnountaii^ CHundur'Gtri, 
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and PalchoOj one 3,682 feet, and*the other 4,910 feet, above the 
level of the plain where they stand.. / 

171. Rivers .—Several streams intersect this country in their 
course to the Ganges, but nunc of them are sufliciently navigable 
to be t)f service to commerce. The Bogmutty, which nearly encom¬ 
passes a hill, said to have been the ancient residence of Siva, is 
considered so sacred by the Hindoos of Nepaul, that they all wish 
to expire with their feet iij the stream, and to be subsequently 
burnt on its banks. • ■ * 

17^, Ibion*.—CATMANift) 0 , the capital of the Goorkha (or Ne¬ 
paul) monarchy, is situated on the east bank of the Bishenmutty, 
along which it extends a mile, hut is narrow; it is elevated about 
4,'W t feet above the plain of Bengal. Most of tl^e houses are built 
of briak, and covered with tiles; fhe roofs slope toffWrds the streets, 
which are as narrow and* dirty as those of Benares. The roost 
remafkable objects are the multiplicity of temi^jes, lyhich are not 
only situated ilh the town itself, but are thickly spread over the 
vicinity; it ffas been said that “there are nearly as many temples 
as houses, and as many idols as inhwiitants.” The ttfwn contains 
About 5,000 hotises, and bAween 25 and 30,000 inlfkbitants. Lat. 
ST® 42'N. ; Long. 95'E. 

Lalita Patan, about two miles south of Catmandoo, is the, 
second city in the kingdom, andVas foriherly the capital of an in¬ 
dependent state, under the Raja of Patau. It is a small place, but 
a better built tdwn than CatroandocP, and contains man^ good 
houses, with a population' of 20,000 persons. Bhatoonov ten 
miles east of the capital^ wasthe metropolis of«an independent 
territory prior to the Goorkha conquest. It contains about 12,000 
inhabitants, and is die favorite residence o(^the Nepaul brahmins. 
Lat. 27 40' N.; Long. 85' E. 

CniTiiONois fhechief town of the lesser valley, which is frequent¬ 
ly called Lahory Nesp%ul. It is only a* Amall ]ilace, chiefly inhabited 
by N$jvars. Lat. .38' ; Long. 84" 49' E. 

173. Inhabitant, Religtonrand Government.-r-The Religion of 
the Nepaulesq is similar tb that of the inhabitants of other parts 
of Hindoost’han; but Bhud^ists are numerous, and the brahmins 
extremely illiterate. The is‘despotic. 'I'he Goorkhas 

• are a military people; the principal feature of their policy, till 
curbed by the British, was*%oqquest. Various tribes'inhabit this 
^kingdom, differing j|ilanguage and in customs; those who 
consider^ as the p«imitivc inhabitants are of Chinese or Tartar 
origin, and«differ much fron» the Hindoos, who form a large part 
of the population. J'he niost f^tile>pacts of the country are poa- 
sessAl by the Newars, who gelle>B^y cultivate the ground, though 
some follow commerce; the'y are of Tibetan orifin, and follaw 
the religioft of the Bhu^difts, intermixed with the brahminical 
doctrine of caste, but. have priests.of their own, independent of 
iher Lamas and brahmins; they*eat bqffaloes, sheep, godts, and 
• o 2 • 
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fowlSj and drink spirituous liquors. Their houses are built of 
brick, roofed with tiles, and generally have three stories, the first 
for the cattle and fowls, the second for servants, and the third for 
the family. 

The general dress of the Newars is coarse cotton, manufactured 
by the women ; but the higher classes wear silks and shawls, im¬ 
ported from China and Thibet, with muslins and calicoes from 
Bengal. The military alone wear European broad cloth. 

1^74. Manufactures ,—The principal manufactures of the Ne- 
paulese are a coarse sort of cotton, Worn by the lower classes ; 
copper, brass, and bell-metal, and articles of different kinds. 


11.—TH5^-DOMINIONS OF THE LAHORE RAJA. 

175. Situation anS Extent ,—These dominions occupy a greater 
part of the province of Lahore, one of the most fertile and valua¬ 
ble districts in the north-west of India. They extend on both sides 
of the Sutledge, and consist of two portions of country—the moun¬ 
tainous region, occupying tjle north-eastern part; and the flat 
country, extending to the south-west: the former is called the 
KoistaVt or the Highlands ; and the latter district the Punjab, 
from the five rivers by which it is watered. 

176. Climate and The cli^mate is changeable, and 

the winter sometimes severe. The vegetables of Southern India do 
not thrive in these elevated districts, where the ohief productions 
are wheat, bartey, and other grain. In the vicinity of the rivers, the 
Punjabis fertile; but in most other parts, it is sandy and barren, 

' nearly destitute of trees and producing only pasturage. The 
mountains are supposed to contain various minerals; but this 
branch of national hidustry is entirely neglected, excepting a 
mine of rock salt, about 80 miles north of Lahore, tl^e produce of 
which is conveyed to the lower parts of the country on the backs 
of camels, in blocks resembling unwrouglit hiarble. «. 

177. Cities. —Lahoke, the^capitt**, ii^situatet], on the south bank 

of the river Ra<6ee, the stream^ of wliichris 300 ykrds wide, but it is 
not deep, except during tlie monsoons. This city* is surrounded 
by a thick wall, and ramparts encomfjassed by a broad ditch ; and 
though the interior is meanly built and falling*to decay, the lofty 
walls,the domes, and miijawets oOhe {nosques, the splendid mau¬ 
soleum of Jehangeer, and the nhmerous temples that surround 
the tQwn^ still render this capitak of the iflodern sA an inte-* 
Testify ipiace. Lat. 31® 36' N. ; Long. 74“^' E. •' 

The city and district of ^Mooltan, in the provinceSf Mooltan, 
situated dh the banks of the Chiuaub of Asc§sines, has been htely 
acquired by JRaja Runjeet Singh,* the present J^Aja of Lahore. 
The town, which stands about 4eiiles from the lefubank of the 
river, is enclosed by a fine wall froid 40 to 50 feet high, with 
towefe at regular distances; It has also a citadel aq4 some very J&ne 
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tombs. Mooltan is noted for its silks and carpets. Lat. 30® 9' N.; 
Long. rrf'B. . / 

Amritsir, the sacreil city of the Seiks, situated ,40 miles east of 
Lahore, is an open town, about 8 miles in circumference, and con¬ 
tains many brick houses. It is the general emporium for the 
manufactures and products of C'ashmere, as well as for numerous 
articles from the southern add eastern ports of India; and being 
the residence of bankers an(^ merchants, from various parts of 
Hindoost’han, is considered an opulent place. Its name, implyiftg 
the pdol of immortality, is iferived from a basin or tank about 1.3S 
paces square, built of burned bricks, in the middle of tvhich is a 
temple dedicated to Gooroo Govind Singh. The leAple has an 
establishment of 5 or 600 priests, and contains a j^y of the laws 
waittei^by the Gooroo. Lat. 31“ 33‘ N. ; Long. T4**f8' E. 


III.-TERRfi’ORlES OF THE AMEJSRS OF SINDE. 

178. Situations, Extent, Boundariesf and Divisions. —The princi¬ 
pality of Sinde, rtie greater portion of which is eithef actually or 
nominally under the authority of the chieftains known as the 
Ameers of Sinde, is situated on both banks of the Indus,and occu- 
jiies a groat portion of tht ancient J)rowice*of Mooltan. In length 
it may be estimated to be about 300 miles, and the average breadth 
80 miles. Includiti^ th&district of Tatta; the boundaries are J^ool- 
taii and Afghanistan on therforth; Ajmeer, the sandy desert, tftid 
(Jutch on the east; on the south'it has Cutch and the sea j and on 
the west the sea and the mburrtains of Baloochistan. 

The plain of the Indus* from the sea to S^gur, is included in 
the Sinde dominions ; of this division a portion extending from 
the sea to Shekarpoor is inhabited bv Sindees, under a native 
prince, tributary to the,.soVereign of Caohl: this constitutes Lower 
Sinde ; Ind, from Sfiekarpoqj inclusive to Saugur, is Upper Sinde. 

179. Surface of the Country.-^'Vo the east of the Indus the pro¬ 
vince of Sinde is a perfect leM from the sea to its northern bound¬ 
ary, with the exception of two,or three iow hills, called the Gunjah 
hills, and an island formed by the Indus, on which stands Hydera.< 
bad,the capital. On ilie western bank of tl^ river, fromSehwan (Lat. 
26“ O^N.) to the sea, the face of the counti^y varies, some districts 
l^ing mountainous, otli^rs flat, and qoine intersected by ranges of* 
low hills. North of Sthwan tHe plain extends to Seweestan. A 
considerable portion of* the province lying to the westward of the 
confines, where the mqjisooy cease^ is a barren soil, totally unpro¬ 
ductive from the want of moisture. •’iQlie river Indus intersects the 
whole of this province in a diagonal direction; its chief branches* 

■^are the Fulal^ and the Gooiye.* 

180. Productions, Eneponts, and The cultivation ofthe 

province depends*Dn the periodical r&ins and irrigation by caiiuls 
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and water-courses : during the rising of the river ^ain and other 
seeds are raisy'd ; the remainder of the year, indigo, bugar-cane, 
huldee, &c. are grown. The chief exports of home-produce are 
rice, ghee, hides' shark fins, potash, saltpetre, asafoetida, bdellium, 
madder, frankincense, tatta cloths, horses, indigo, oleaginous and 
other seeds. The imports into Sinde are alum, musk, horses, 
tin, iron, lead, steel, ivory, Europeau’ manufactures, sandal-wood, 
swor^jls, carpets, silk, &c. The principal traders and most wealthy 
past of the community are the Moolun raercl^nts ; hut ever since 
the principality has been under the t.overeignty of the Araeers, 
commerce*of all kinds and even agriculture have mucli declined. 

181. InhcManta, Government, and Military Farce. —The great 
bulk of the inhabitants is composed of Hindoos, Juts, and Ba^oo- 
chees ; the mill'‘ary strength of the country consists of the lyiahom- 
medan population, which during the intervals of peace are em¬ 
ployed as husbandmen, artificers, and menial servants. The Ma- 
hommedans are chiefly of tlie Soonee faith, though the Ameers and 
a few men of rank are Shialis. The internal goverr.tneiit of Sinde 
is a military despotism, the supreme authority vested in three 
persons, two’ of whom are brothers,*arid the thUd their nephew-; 
the eldest brother, who is considered as head of the government, 
has the title of Hakim or ruler of Sinde. The Amee>*s of Sinde can 
collectively bring into the fi«ld '36,000 nafen composed of irregular 
cavalry, armed with matchlocks, swords, and shields; they occasi- 
onallv act as infantry. • . * 

182!. Principal Towns, Hyderabad, ‘Tatta, ^'C^—The chief towns 
are Hyderabad^ the capital, Tatta/Mahommed Khaun’s Tauuda, 
Sehwan, Ketee, and Corachie. ^ , ** 

Hyderabad, the capital of the principality, is situated on a 
branch of the Indus named the Fulalee. The shops, in the bazar, 
which arc well supplied, are inhabited by Hindoo banyans; the 
artizans are numerous and'Skilful, jiarticularly the armourers and 
embroiderers of leather. The fortress is^placed on the rteky hill 
in a commanding situation; w\lhih it are several handsome 
fi)osques, but no buildings in its vicinity worth notice, except Gho- 
laum Shah's (the founder's^ tomb on a bill to the south of the fort, 
Lat. 25® 22^ N. ; Long. 68® 41' E. ‘ 


^ IV.-THE DOMINIONS ,(XV SINDM. * 

183. Situation, Extent, The dom\pions of the Mahratta 
chief Sindia are very extensive, but so exceedingly dispersed as to 
make it Impossible to discriminate them ,* *’they consist chiefly of 
detached districts and fortr^ses in the provinces of Malwa, Agra 
iind Khandeish. Most of these diis^ricts are fertile, but the coun-t 
try is in a distracted state: in fact, such is the turbulent disposition 
of the dependents of Dou^ie^Bow Sindia, thatjhis political inde- 
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pendence is more nominal than real^ so much so that it is the 
presence ctf the auxiliary force^ under British office^, alone which 
protects hia personal safety. ’ ' 

184. Towns — Oojein, Gimlior .—The principal places are Oojein, 
the nominal capital, and Gualior, the modern capital. OojiiirN 
is a city of much celebrity in the province of Malwa, of an 
oblong form, about 6 inile« in circumference, surrounded by a 
stoiib wall with round towers; the southern wall is washed by the 
river Sipra. The l^ouses, which are numerous, are built partly of 
briok and partly of wood, and are roofed either with tiles or a ter¬ 
race; the principal bazar is a spacious street paved aWitli stone, 
liaving houses of two stories high, on each side ; the*lower stories 
ar^ used as shops, and the upper ones arc the habitations of their 
ownerg. The most remarkable buildin'is are foiif.^wo.'jques erected 
by private individuals, anc^aii observatory built by Rajah Jeysingh 
of Jyenagur. The palace of Sindia’s family is but a mean build¬ 
ing, and for nyiny years past has not been inhabited^y the chief 
of the faraiJja Lat. 23“ 11' N. Long. 75'’ E. 


V.—AFGHAN TERRITORIES. 

185. Situation, Divisions, tSjr.-r-Those territories in Hiniloost'han* 
which belong to the Afghan sovereign, comprise the province of 
Cashmere, a sm^jli portion of Mooltan, part of Sinde, Saugur, called 
Leia, and the north-western borders of Lahore. AlthougU these 
tracts of country are generally, considered as a part of the Afghan 
empire, yet the governers .appointed to rule tfver them, by the 
king of Cabul, taking aadVantage of the remoteness of these pro¬ 
vinces from the seat of the supreme goverflineut, act in a great 
measure as independent sovereigns ; tliis is particularly tlie case 
with the governor of Cashmere, whcbplight perhaps with no great 
improfiriety be censfdered as: an independent prince. The Nabob 
of Alooltaii may also Ufe ll)nsi'vlere«l as a feudatory of the Cabul 
sovereign, submitting ta the aulltority of his chief only when 
compelled to^o so from policy, or bp force of arms. 

lS6.-^P.rovince of Ceifshm^re — Situation^. Extent, Boundaries.’-^- 
The celebrated valley of Cashmere is situated betwijBn the 34th and 
35tb degrees of north latitude, aj\d suivopiuled by lofty mountains, 
which .separate it frpm Little* Thibet on the north ; from Lah- 
’ dackon tlie east ; frtim Lahore on the soutli ; and Puckley tin 
the west. The valj|?y is of an elliptic form, and including the 
mountains^which surround it, the province may be considered 
as ^out 110 miles tti length by«60 in the extreme bredUth. 

187. Surface ofUie ConnU^f, and Productions .— Cashmere 

has been c^ebrated througliQiMt Asia for the romantic beauty of Rs 
situation, the fertility of ife soil, and the temperature of its camate. 
The valley is generally of a lev/if surface, and being copiousljf 
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watered by streams and lakes yields abundant crops of rice, tlie 
common food ^ the inhabitants. On the high ground, at the bases 
of the surroumling hills, wheat, barley, and various other grains 
are cultivated; nmst of the plants, fruits, flowers, and forest trees 
common to Europe are found in this province; saffron, of a supe¬ 
rior quality, is also cultivated, and excellent iron is found in the 
mountains. The celebrated shawls '.natmfactured from the wool 
of the Thibetan goats have contributed greatly to the fame and 
wealth of Cashmere. ^ 

188. Inhabitants. —The natives of Cashmere are a stoutjtwell 
formed people, having brunette complexions; they are naturally 
gay, eager iiinthe pursuit of wealth, and more intriguing than the 
natives of Hindoost’han generally. They are also much addic^d 
to the cultivaths'a of literature, and the common people are,«kilful 
artizaus. By the Hindoos the whole of Cashmere is reckoned 
holy ground, and abounds with miraculous fountains. The great¬ 
er part of the inhabitants are Mahomrnedans, though evidently 
sprung from a race of Hindoos. * 

18.9. Chi<^ Towns. —I'he principal towns are Cashmere and Isla¬ 
mabad. Cas.imerk, formerly called* SerinagurJ the capital of 
the province, extends about three miles on each side of the Jhylum 
or Ilydaspes, over which are four or five wooden bridges : the 
breadth of the town is*'unequal, but in t<ome parts is about two 
miles. The streets are narrow and very dirty: many of the 
houses are 2 or 3 stories high, slightly built of brick and mortar, 
the xfiOx of timber, covered with earth, which in summer is planted 
with flowers. The Soubudhar of Cashmere resides in a fortress, 
'called Shereghur, occupying the south-east quarter of the city. 
Adjoinii'ig the north-east quarter of the dity -is the lake of Cash¬ 
mere, called the Daily 'which is of an oval form, about 5 or 6 miles 
in circumference, and joins the Jhylum by a narrow channel near 
the suburbs. The city is edid to contain‘*about 2,00,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, and reckoned the largest in the Afghan terHtories. l&t. 33® 
23'N; Long. 74® 47'£. , 

190. The district of Leia and Us chiff jofeccs.—The district of 
Leia in the province of Lahore, extends about miles along 
the east bank of the Tndus; it is a narrow tract Of country, 
between the river and the desert: those par tk of it near to the 
river are fertile, procluoin^ wheat, barley, turnips, and cotton. 
The manners, complexion, and appearance^f the inhabitants are , 
superior to those of the more" southerly diptricts. In this part, 
the Indus frequently inundates the country to the;^distance of 
20 miles from the bed of the river, in consequence of which many 
of the houses near it are raisf^ on strong posts 10 or 20*ffeet 
hjgh. • ^ 

XiEiA, the capital, though it givss ,name to the cHstrict, is a 
very poor place, containing only about^OQO houses. Lat. 3(^ 08' 
»r. [.Long. W 30'E. _ ^ . 
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The usual residence of the governor of this district is at 
Buckob or* BiiukkuB; a small flourishing town within a few miles 
of the Indus. Lat. 31“ 38' N,; Long* 70* 40' E. jyAUNKAiRA is a 
strong fortress^ situated in the most desert patt of the district* 
Lat. 31° 21' N. ; Long. 71" 15' E. 


SisOTlON 6. 

FOREIGN SETTLE»IENT$. 

I.-PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS. 

• Extent, Houniarics, and Hwmtna. —The pos* 

sessions of the Portuguese ttj llindoost’han, consist of Goa and its 
depejfdencies, which include the sea-port of Damaun and the 
small island of4)iu. 

The territories immediately dependent oft Goa are situated on 
the west coast of the peninsula of India, at the southerfl extremity 
df the Concan ; they extend miles along the coast *aud have an 
inland depth varying between 16 and 33 miles, containing an area of 
1,212 square*miles. On the south, they are bounded by the Sada- 
shevagurhand Cadara districts o^Caitara, belonging to the British; 
on the east by Soopali Mai, and the British districts; and on the 
north by the dominions of the Sawunlwarree Raj^h, a Mahratta 
chieftain. It is divided into nine divisions, flve of which ar« on 
the coast, and four inland. The*surface of the coufttry exhibits an, 
elevated table land, intersected with fertile valleys. 

192. Towns, —Gox, the capital of the Portuguese territories, 
consists of two distinct cities to which the name is applied ; the 
old city is about 8 inile^ up the river, and is now almost deserted 
by the secular Portyguese; it being thereat of the Inquisition, and 
in an umiealtby situation^ cop tains many magnificent churches, 
the most remarkable of which are die cathedral and the church 
and convent yf the Augustines. New Goa is situated at the 
mouth of the river, witljin tjje forts oi the harbour, and is the re¬ 
sidence of the Viceroy, and the principal inhabitants of the scttle- 
* merit. Lat. 16° 5o' N.; l^orig.#74° E. DistantYrom Bombay, 

250 miles. • .* ' 

ii 193, 'Island of Dit^—The small island and harbour of Diu^ 
near jhe southern extiemity oi the Gujerat peninsula, was at one 
time an imfortant place, but is now very much reduced, con¬ 
taining only about 4i>00 jnhabi^nts. The island is ^boutfour 
raileS long and one broad. Lat. 20^ N .; Long. 71“ 7' E. 
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IL—POSSESSIONS OF THE FRENCH. 

/ 

194. PondUherrp, Chandernagore, and MaM.—The French na¬ 
tion, though once possessed of considerable influence in Hindoo^ 
t’han, has now only the three small settlements of 
the Carnatic; Chandernagore, in Bengal; and Make, in the province 
of Malabar. “ , 

PONDiciiERRY, once the most splendid European settlement m 
India, stands on a sandy plain not lar from ^he sea shore, produ¬ 
cing only palm trees, millet, and a fonT herbs, though the surrtiund- 
ing district produces cotton and a little rice. As this city 
possesses no* commercial advantages either of situation or prodt^e, 
it has declined with the power of the French in India, and'has 
suffered sevenaly at, different times from the vicissitudes^*f wtr. 
The ^extent of territory subject to ^Pondicherry extends about 
flve miles along ^he coast. Lat. 10® 57' N. ; Long. 79“ 54' £. 
Distant from Madras, 85 miles. . tt i. 

Chandernagore stands on the west bank of the river Hoogh- 
ly, about 16 miles in a direC't distance above Calcutta, but above 
SO by the windings of the river. K is a neat town, containing 
about 40,000 inhabitants. The territory attached to this pl&ce 
extends two miles along the river, and one inland." Lat, S2 49 
N. ; Long. 88“ 24' E. ‘ ^ 

Mahe', on the coast of Malabar, is finely situated on a high 
ground, on the south side^of a river, where it Joins the sea; the 
town'has been neat, and the houses good, but it is now in a state 
of decay. Lat.-11** 42' N. ; Long. 75“ 36' E. 


III.—DANISH POSSESSIONS. 

195. Tranqrtebar and '^erampore. —The territories l|elonging 
to the Danes comprise the district erndf town of Tranquebar, in 
the Carnatic, and the town of Serampore in Bengal, 

The settlement of Tbanquebab, wnich is m tq? Tanjore uis- 
trict of the southern, Carnatic, is /iboul 5 miles m length and 
three in breadth: witliin these limits are the, town and fn^^ ^ 
Tranquebar, '•and about 16 villages,,the two most noted ot whicn 
are Pooriar and Tiladi, at each bf which places there is a govern¬ 
ment gSden house. The town of Tmnqiidiar is large and popu¬ 
lous, but the fortifications are not 8trong;»and towards the shore 
the waUs have been nearly destroyed by thf encroachments ot the 
sea. Siuce 1814, the settlemen| nas been impro^ng in commerce 
and population. Lat. 11” H f Long. 79« Si' E. Dtatant from 

.(Madras, 14^ miles. „ . . 

Sebampobe is a very pretty, weRbuilt town, pleasintly 
on the west bank of theHooghly, and coRtaining a number of 
houses, and a neat church; i^na8 no fortifications. But wuy a smell 
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saluting battery; at the east end of the town are the Baptist 
Missionary Establishments and College. Lat. ; Long* 

88“ 26' £. Distant from Calcutta^ 15 miles. X 


SloTION 7. 

ISLAl^DS OF IlINDOOST’HAK- 

19<f. Inlands of Ilindoost’han. —The islands adjacent to Hin- 
doost’han, besides those already noticed, are Ceylon j the Mal« 
dives ; the Laccadives; the Andaman, and the Nicobar Isles, 

1^7. Ceylon — Situation, Extent, —CKYLoisr,caliled»by the native 
Singhaltf, and Lunka by the Hkidoos, is situateefat the western 
entrance of the Bay of Ben'gal, between Lat. S« 56' and 46' N. 
and l!mig. 79 36'and 81^'58'E. It is separated on< the north* 
west from the iCast of Coromandel by the gulf of Manaar, and is 
about 150 mites distant from Cape Comorf^i; the Indian Ocean 
bounds it on the south and east. Frbm Point Pedro^ita northern 
eitremity, to Dondra head Ihe southern, the extreme length is 
about ^70 miles, and its extreme breadth about 145 ; but the 
average breadth is not ^ore thai\ 100 mil^s, containing a superfi- ' 
cial area of about 27,000 square mile^. 

196. Surface ^ tfie Country, —A j^eat part of its surface 
rises into mountains edvered with forests, and nearly the whole of 
the interior is a high table land^ intersected by a chain of moun¬ 
tains running from north^to south; the most r^arkable emi-- 
nence in the island is Adam's Peak, about 7,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. * » 

199. Rivers. —The rivers of Ceylon, though numerous, are not 
navigable far from the ^a, except fgr small boats; the largest, 
howeve^ called Muhamlly Gunga, opens an access into the inte* 
rior nearly as far as the roicMle yf the island. 

200, Climate, Soil, —Thg climate *of Ceylon is more temperate 
than that of «the Coromandel coast. The soil is principally of a 
sandy nature, except some*of the higher regions, where it is 
rocky, and the Iqyv grounds, which are marshy |rid frequ^tly 

• very^ productive; the island however^does not produce rice 
enough for the inhabitants,* wfio are therefore obliged to import 
dt annually from Bengal, and other parts of India. 

201- J^oductiom.’^e^Xoii produces a variety of timber, among 
which is ebikny, 8atiif..wood, and iron-wood; tne tulip, tamarind, 
cotton, and teak treok grow on the sides of the hills. The fruits 
include melons, oranges.'lemons, ditvons, pomegranates, pumpkins, 

^ figs, almonds, mulberries, mapgoes, shaddocks, apples, plantaintg 
jack fruit, pepper, cocoanpts, &c. Betelnut, coffee, and tobacco 
are also cultivated; ciifnamon is /.ne of its most distingmshed 
productiohs. I^ie animals are elephan|sj»har8es, oxen, bufimoes. 
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tigera, leopards, hyaErnas, jackals, and a great variety of motikies. 
Birds, reptile6.,^iiisect8, and fish, are also very numerous. 

202. Pearl finery ,—Ceylon is celebrated for pearls, which are 
obtained from a large round oyster, not fit for food ; the banks on 
which the oysters are found, are in the straits of Manaar, about 
15 miles from the Ceylonese shore; the divers amount to about 
6,000, more than 1,000 of whom go down nearly every minute and 
reqnain under water about a minut” and a half; a good diver in 
that time generally collects 150 oysters ; the fish when brought 
to the shore, are thrown into the pits, and when sufficiently rotten, 
the pearls are washed from them and sorted for sale; the pearls 
generidly sell for £5 or 50 rupees an ounce, if not sorted. 

203 . Chief — Candy, the native capital, is near (he 
centre of the island;'when taken by the British in ISOSf-St wa'<s 
a miserable place, consisting of one principal street, at one end 
of which was the palace of the Caudian monarch; it, is however 
now improving. 

CoLUMBO stands orf the sc’ith-west coast, and is considered the 
modern cap^^al of the island ; it is protected by a strong fort, de« 
fended by nearly 300 pieces of cannoii. . The town is divided into 
four principal streets, others run parallel to them ; many of the 
houses are built of stone, so that it has more the appearance of a 
Ettropean town than any o'lher in India. Columbo is a very 
healthy place; the population was estimated a/ew years ago at 
50,00ft, and h^ since increased. 

Tf'he other principal towns arc Trincomalee, Point de Galle, and 
Jaffna. The fh'rmer is one of the"finest^barbours in India. Point 
de Galle is a fortified town, and has a good harbour. Jaffna is 
the capital of the p’-ovince of Jaffnupatam, the most populous 
district in the island. 

204. InhafntantSf Religion, and Government —The Ceylonese or 
Singalese are generally Buddhists, but nuraurous missionary esta¬ 
blishments are formed for instructing'them in the Christian reli¬ 
gion ; some of the inhabitants are Mahoinmedansj there are also 
Catholics, and some who follow the doctrines introduced by the 
Dutch, but they retain pian-y Pagan customs. Ceylon is now a 
colony under the crown of England, and ii§ governed by a 
governor appointed by the king of Great Britain. 

205. Laccadh'ee.-^The Laccadive^, extending from the lOtli to 
12th degree of north latitude, arg situaj;^ off the ^st coast of« 
Malabar, and derive their name from Lakiha Dweepa, a la^ of 
isles. They are very small ; the inhabitafits are v«ry few and 
poor, living princijially on cocoa^uts and fish. 

206. Maldijm.—Tlte a Luiivtf Isig ANDs/or the Isi,e of M alava, 
Ks to the souui of the Laccadives, between the 8th degree of north 
latitude and the equator; they are v^y fiumerous, ana are divided 
in|Dl7 groups, called Attolloi^^; a few of the largest^are inhabited 
and diltivated, but mosd of them are barren and rdeky. ’ The Icing 
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resides on the Island of Maidive ; the inhabitants are chiefly Ma« 
homniedans. * / 

207. Andaman and Nicobar Islands.-^The Andaman and Nico¬ 
bar Islands are situated in the south-east part of the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal ; both these groups of islands are extremely unhealthy, owing 
to the immense quantity of W)od and jungle growing upon them ; 
their -productions are similar to those of the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. The inhabitants appear «o bear no resemblance to the natives 
eithei^of Hindoost'hin or gf the Malayan Peninsula, but are a 
wild race of people, especially those of tne Andan)an isles, who are 
much more barbarous than the natives of the Nicobajrs. Several 
attepipts have been made to establish settlements on these Islands, 
but without success, owing to the unhealthiuess cf^Aem. 


Section & 

• BOOl'ANfOR THECOlTlirTRYOFTHEllEBRAJA. 

208. Silmiion, Extent, and Boundaries. — Bootan, or the country 
of theDebRidla, is situalj^d to the northwajd of Bengal, and to the 
eastward of Sikkim; from the lattdi* principality it is separated 
by a branch of the river Teesta, On the north, it is separated 
by part of the Ilimdlayan mountains from Thibet ; its eastern 
boundaries are still undenned, or perhaps more correctly, unkndwn 
with certainty, to Europeans.* Its length may *be estimated at 
about 200 miles, and its average breadth 90 miles. 

209. General Appdttrance, Climate, Soil, Rimers. —The northern 
parts of this country ]present to view a collection of mountainous 
heights, the summits of spme covered i^ith perpetual snow, the tops 
of otheri clothed with*verdure; most of the mountains have rapid 
torrents at their bases, and mtny^^f the most elevated have populous 
villages surrounded with prehards ahd plantations. At the foot 
of the hills, toipards the Bengal frontier, is a plain about 25 miles 
in breadth, entirely over-ruft with luimriaiit vegetation. Bootan 
possesses a great vajiety of climates ; where it is temperate, almost 

*ever;^ favourable aspect of Uie mountain^ coated with the small¬ 
est quantity of soil, is cleared* and cultivated. The rains are 
tpoderate*; about Tassiiudou, thp capital, the showers are frequent; 
but tl)pre are none of those heavy torrents common in Bengal 
during the nionsoon. * The rivers of Bootan are the Matehieu, the 
Patchim, and Tchintshieup which uniting form the Ckantchim, 
and Bowing south through Hungpoor, (where it is galled Guda^ 
^ dhar,) joins the Brahmaputra,^nesx Rangaraatty. • 

210. Productions-^Vegetajde, Animal, and Mineral.—ln the hil¬ 
ly tracts of thi§ country, strawberries, raspberries, andblackbe|ries 
are found growing wild j there are dso gpfles, peaches, apricots, 
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and peare. The forests produce ash, maple, birch, yev, pine, and 
fir. Garden v^etables of diiFerent sorts are raised, and the tur« 
nips of Bootan Vre particularly good; the best fruits are oranges, 
peaches, apricots, pomegranates, and walnuts. 

In the low regions of the south, elephants abound, but except 
these and a large and handsome s[pecies of monkey, few wild 
animals are to be found. The horses indigenous to this country, 
are a strong spirited species, usually about 13 hands high, and 
remarkable for their symmetry, and a tendency to piebald j, those 
of one colour being rare, they are generally called Tanyam or 
Tavguns. ^The mineralogy of Bootan is little known : the coun* 
try abounds with excellent limestone, but the natives appear igno¬ 
rant of its apph-ation to agricultural purposes. 

Sll. Inhabitants,'^Religioriy and GovemmenU’^The "BtiutiLrmers 
are of a dark complexion, but more ruddy and robust than the Ben- 
^lees, with broader faces and high cheek-bones : they have black 
hair, which they cut close to the head; their are small and 
black, trith long pointed earners, as if stretched and extended by 
artificial me^s; their eyelashes and eyebrows are very thin. The 
men are generally tall, many being more than 6 feet in height; 
the greater portion of anicuitural labour is done by the women, 
who are exposed to har(|^ips and inclement weather. 

The priests in Bootan are'Bhuddists, and form a distinct class, 
confined solely to performing the duties of their religion ; the com¬ 
mon people pretend to no interference in spiritual affairs, but leave 
religion entirely to those who are attached to it by early obliga- 
- tions and eduMon. A peculiar .degree of sanctity appears to 
he attached to the words Om mauni<paimi ora,” an invocation 
inscribed on most *,i their public buildings, on the surfaces of 
rocks, and even on the sides of hills, by means of large stones 
fixed in the earth so as to h? visible at a great distance. 

The government of Boofan is absolute; the legitimate s'^vereign 
is the Dharma Mi^a, a supposed jncAirnation of the deity; as he 
however never interf^es in secular concerns, he is only known 
to foreigners through the medium of the Deb Baja, who is the 
secular governor. ,p ^ o . . 

812. Towns and Manufactures .—The capitalof Bootan, and the 
residence of /he 2>e6 Bajei, or secular governor, is Tassudon or 
Tassisupon, which stands in s' highly cultivate valley, watered 
by the river Tchintchieu. The castle or police of the 'ilaja is bull: 
of stone; its walls are about 30 feet high': The citadel ccei tains 
seven stories, each from 15 to 80 feet in height: Bhove which 
rises a square piece of masonry^ covered with a canopy of eppper 
richly gilt, ^^pposed to be ovtrtheidol Maka Moonee. There are 
also in this city several eedesiastical,edifices, a manufactory of idols,, 
and one for paper, which is made frojm the bark of'a tree which 
^WB in the neighbourhood, JLfkt 87° 6' N .; Long.rS9° 40' £, 
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Section 9, 

* 

BXmniAN EMPIRB . 

913. Situation, Extent, Boundaries. —T]ie extensive country 
known by the nane of Ava, or the Btrni^f an EaipirEj is situated 
in the south-eastern extremifly of Asia. It stretches from about 
the 9fli to the 26th degree of north latitude, and from the .92n(l 
to the l04th degree^of east longitude ; its length is about 1,<^50 
geographical miles, its average breadth about 600, and its area 
may be estimated at nearly 1,94,000 square miles, containing a 
population of about 8,000,000 souls. Iiindoost'han and the Bay 
of Bengal form the western boundaries ; Cambodia and China 
t|je eastern ; Thibet and Assam the northern: ancfalTthe south the 
limits are the Siamese territpries’and the Indian Ocean. 

214. Divisions and General Description. —Thq province of Aua 
or Miamona, ^hich was originally an independent: kingdom, 
and the sovereigns of which founded tiie present empire, is cen« 
trally situated, and surrounded by (he conquered provinces that, 
with it, form th9 present empire. The principal of these provinces 
are Kathee-sJuiwn i Kathee or Cassay; Cachar; Munnipoor ; 
Mrelnpsham i and Pegue, or Henvawuddy. 

With the exception of the Delta, fojrmeibby the Irrawaddy, there * 
is but little low land in the country : the northern parts are pur- 
ticularly mountainousj and in Cachar some of the peaks are above 
1,000 feet high. • • , 

215. Mountains, Rivers, andmLdkes. —The principal mountains 

are the Rhamti, which form ^part of the northern boundary, and' 
the Annonpeeteetonm^n ftr Arracan mountains, which now form 
part of the boundary between the king of fiurmah’s d iminions, 
and the provinces ceded to the British. The chief rivers arc the 
Arah~u)afs-tee or Irrq^u'dddy ; the 'Ptyifuayn, or Santnayn-Meet, 
and the* or P^ulawade. Of the sources and extent 

of these rivers our knowledge Ife ver,y imperfect ; the I rrawaddy 
is supposed to rise in the eastern part of Thibet, and to be nearly 
1,800 miles iA length. It is a sourc^cif great fertility to the 
country through which It rifas, and b^g^lavigable, it affords the 

. means of commurfication between the provinces bardering upon 
China and the sea. In the fhontlis of tJune, July, and August, it 
overflows it; banks. • The western branch of this river is the 
*Keenduem, * * * " 

In the immediate vjcinityof the town of Ummerapoor, or Ama-^ 
rapura, is a deep and extensive lake, which on account of the sur- 
rourrJing mountains ^s.vfery pi!(i;uresque; it is about*7 miles in 
length, and 4 in breadth. * * • 

* 216. Clmate, Soil, and Vegetable Productions. —Notwithstanding 

that this country is partly situated within the torrid zone, yet from 
its great elevatiop, tue cumate is generally temperate and sakibrU 
* . a 2 . • 
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oua; the seasons are regular in their returns; extrepie cold is 
unknown, anii.the hot seasoir is but of short duration. 

The soil of tU’ southern parts of the Burman empire is extreme¬ 
ly fertile, and produces rice, corn, sugar-canes, tobacco, indigo, 
cotton, and a variety of fruits: a species of the tea tree also grows 
near Ava; but it is very inferior to that of China, and is seldom 
used but as a pickle. Great quantities of timber also grow in this 
country, among which is teak, a .most valuable wood; in the 
nohhern parts, the fir tree is common, and from it the natives 
extract turpentine, but do not value the wood, on account of its 
softness. 

gl7. Animal and Mineral Domestic animals are 

not numerol:^L ^ the Barman dominions. Bufialoes are kept for 
the same purpSscs as in Hindoost*han; small cattle are iiao seen, 
but the Barmans neither eat their *fiesh nor drink their milk. 
Horses are likewise kept, but the breed is small. JEUephan'ts and 
tigers are found in Pegu, but the jackal, so common in Hindoo- 
arhan, is not to be seeh in tMs empire. Birds abound in the thickets 
and jungles : serpents infest the woods and swamps ; and most of 
the rivers abound with fish and other auimals bred in those of 
India. 

The empire of Burm^h is ri 9 h in miiverals ; neat the frontiers 
of China are the gold and Silver mines of Badouemj there are 
also mines of gold, silver^ rubies, and sapphires at Woobalbotan, 
near the Keepduem and opposite to Keowhmeuumf in the vici¬ 
nity of Ummerapoor ; the latter are the most valuable. Precious 
-atones are fouifd in other parts of tl\e kingdom, and amber of 
exceeding purity is found in large quantities. Besides being dug 
out of mines, gold 'is also met with in the sands of some of the 
rivers. At a snort distance from Ummerapoor are quarries pf 
very beautiful marble, whjch being sacred, on account of the 
images of Guadama bein^ made of it, is' monopolised.> by the 
government. The inferior minerrls, ks iron, tin, lead, antimony, 
sulphiir, arsenic, &c. are in' abundance. Platina has also been 
found at Kannee, a towa on the Keenduem rive«. Although 

Ava possesses such numerous mineral treasures, the richest of them, 
the diamond, (s not to be met with. The most singular, and 
'perhaps at the same time to the “inhahitants the most useful and 
valuable production, is tne Petroleum oil, or Naptha, which is 
coilected in deep wells sunk inrthe earth. • « 

The country in which these wells are £tuated is dreasy and 
barren, consisting of a sterile rocky soil; th£ pits are^about 4 feet 
square, and upwards of 30 fathams deep; tlie oil is drawn qut of 
the wells by iron pots, poured'iiAo cistemt, from whence the water 

drawn off by a hole at the bottomu and the oil is then transport¬ 
ed to different places for sale. It is i^sed for burning in lamps, 
and mdted with resin, as a coating for bottoms of^boats, timbers 
of houses, &C. The government let out the grdund which sup- 
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plies the oil, and thus make it a source of revenue. The principal 
veils are in tlie vicinity of Yananghf^wm, a town o'/i the left bank 
of thfe Irrawaddy. Lat. S0®2S' N.; Long. 94® 35ViS. 

218j Chief Citieft —The principal cities or towns in the empire 
are Am, Ummerapoor, Rangoon, Pegu, Meyahoon, Prom, and 
Pagahm. • 

A vs or Aingwa, the capital of the kingdom, is a fortified place^ 
as indeed are most of the Bwman towns. This place is dfvided 
into in upper and l(fwer city, the latter being about four miles in 
circumference, and the former about one mile only in circuit; 
the wall surrounding the city is about 30 feet high, ai^d is encom« 
pa^ed by a deep and broad ditch. The houses are chiedy built 
of wood, the use of bricks being only permitted to^^}uproyal family, 
aiid a few persons to whorn^he king grants the privilege. Beside^ 
the kipg's palace, a new erection, 'the most remarkable object, is 
the temple L^gntkero Praw, which contains'a gigabtic image 
of the Burmai\ saint Gundama, made of marble, seated in its usual 
position on a pedestal. The idol, from the* pedestal, pn which It 
bUs, to the top of ;the head measures 4i feet; the hea^l is 8 feet in 
diameter, and the breadth across the breast is 10 feet. The Burmans 
assert that it is composed of one entire mass of marble. Besides 
the temple above*nienU<lned, thens is^lso another called shoegunga * 
Prato, which is of such superior sanctity that all oaths of conse* 
quence are administered in it; and th^ breach of such an oath 
is considered a very ifeinous crime. Lat. 21^ SV N. ; Lon^. 95® 
58* E. . ^ 

219. Inhabitants. —The*Biurmans difffcr from the Hindoos botli^ 
in their physical and moral characters. Lively, impatient, and 
irascible ; they manifest none of the apathy*and indolence of the 
inhabitants of Hindoost’han. The sexes have equally free inter* 
course as in Europe, but«the females arp treated as inferior beings, 
and subject to milch* oppression. In person the Burmans bear 
some resemblance to the Chiiiese-, the women are fairer than those 
of Hindoost’han, but not so delicately formed. The men, though 
not tall, are muscular and active, and have a youthful appearance, 
which they give themsnlve^by pluckihg^ut their beards. Both 

»men and women cnlour their teeth and the edge.s ff their eyelids 
with •black. Marriages are ^ot contracted at so early an age as in 
Ilindoost’ham nor is jplygamy allowed. They bury their dead. 
Among the Burmans^^ittin^ posture is considered as the most 
respectful. Unshackled by the distinctions and'trammels of casta 
they are nof prohibited from social intercourse with strangers, 
to the manners and customs of wlf^m they are generally Indulgent. 

220. Manufactures and Commerce%--The principalenanufactures 
carried on by the Burmans aie the construction of a few comrao^ 
utensils, works of gold mi silver, silk and earthen-ware, marble 
idols/ and ^hip«\|uilding*; they excel in gilding, which is uqpd in 
great profusion, m the decoration of tbeu^ temples and war-boats. 
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A considerable trade is carried on between the capital and Yunanj 
in ^^hina, in wl^ch cotton, amber, ivory, precious stones, betel-nuts, 
and birds' nest^ (the latter oWined from Java and the adjacent 
islands,) are bartered for silks, velvets, gold-leaf, preserves, and 
hard-ware. Besides these articles, the chief imports into Ava arc 
European broad cloth and hard-wale, Bengal muslins and silk- 
handkerchiefs ; together with cocoanuts from the Nicobar Ishinds. 
The most valuable exports are teak hnd other timber. The Bar¬ 
mans have no coin, but use silver bullion anil lead in their«com- 
mercial transactions. 

221. Government, Revenvet and Military Poroe.—-Like most of 
the other native governments in Asia, that of the Burman cmpinp is 
despotic. The. umperor acknowledges no equ|il; all hon 9 urs and 
appointments emanate from his inajegty, to whom they likewise 
revert on the death of their possessors; the queens and princes 
have the title of Praw, which is both sacred and supreme; the heir- 
apparent is styled Rnpy Tekien, and the ministers of,state Wonyees, 
(or great burden-bearers.) with the Hindoos anil Mahomme- 
dans, the laws cannot be separated frQm the religic^n. The revenue 
consists of one-tenth of all the produce of the country, and of the 
merchandise imported. 

The whole male populatiqn of the Burfnan empire are liable to 
be called upon to render military service, and the sovereign can by 
this means bring very numerous armies intq the.-field ; but little, 
howefer, can be said in praise either of the equipments or discipline 
of the troops. ^The Barmans make use of war-boats on their 
‘rivers; these boats, which are very long, are rowed with great 
swiftness, and frequently very richly gildfed. ^ 

222. J?a%ion.—Buddhism is the religion of the Burmans. It 

emanated from Hindoost’han, but differs from the doctrines of the 
Vedas as taught by the Hj^mins. The brahrainical divinities 
animate and mrect all things; those o(,the Budfihists do ifjt inter¬ 
fere with human affairs. .The ^Burmans maintain that men of 
superior sanctity and self-denial have appeared in the world, who 
had the power of workin^_^miracles while living, anfd have the sole 
control of human affairs' after deatlf; they are therefore the only 
objects of therworship of the Buildhists: by th6se people Chjtadama. 
is said to have been of or.e of these holy men, who lived 2,300‘years 
ago, and tau^t the philosophy and religion of Buddhp. So supe- 
sior was the sanctity of this philosopher^ ^pat the image of Bud¬ 
dha, under the name of is worshipped m most *bf the 

countries between the confines of India and China- The Burmans, 
like the Hindoos, believe in th^* transtbigration of souls. Piawa, 
Jit temples, ^ound in Ava, as^it is Considered an act of great merit 
to erect new ones. The priests called^Rhahoans wear yellow gar¬ 
ments; they neither cook victuals, qor perform any of the 
coqinon offices of life, which would prevent theircoutemplating 
the divine essence. They go out every morning, with a* blue box 
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under their right arm, to collect their daily supply from the laity, 
which consist of rice, fish, sweetnieats, and fruits, prepared for 
their use ; they walk at a quick pace, never stop tc solicit any thing, 
and seldom look at the donors; they eat only once a day, about 
noon, and as they collect a greater quantity of food than they can 
use, they distribute the r^ainder to the needy straugers who 
visit their convents, or to tlie poor scholars who attend for in- 
stniction. • 

SS**.. Educafim, Lmminfi, and Language .—The education of 
the higher classes is confined to the study of the laws and religion, 
while the poor are neglected, except such as live near A’toitme, 
dr, monasteries, and are taught by the Rhahaans. The Burman 
l^guage is not only difficult, but peculiar to itself ;4here being no 
affinity between it and a^y other languages at* present knowu. 
Tile (Character in common use appears to be a series of circular 
marks; it is written from left to right. The conwnon books 
are matle of ilie palmyra leaf, on which the letters are eugraved 
with stiles. Tiie Bunnans sometime^ write on gilded iron plates. 
The natives ar'' fond of poetry and music; they, possess epic 
poems, and recite in verse the exploits of their heroes. Many of 
their religions works are written in a sacred language, called Fali, 
which is a dialect of the Sanscrit, and is rich, harmonious, and* 
flexible. 


Section 10 

THE FENINStTLA OF KAIiACCA, OH ISAIATA* 

924. Situation, Extent, Boundarieo, and Diviaions, —Tiie penin« 
sula ofi Malacca, €off\ ing one of the southern extremities of the 
continent of Asia, extends fro'n the 1st to the 11th degree of 
north latitude. On the north, the isthmus of Kraw connects it 
with the pro"ince of Tenasserim ; the other sides are bounded by 
the Eastern Ocean. Its lei^gth is abOwt %75 miles, and its average 
breadth 126, containing an area of 48,000 geograplucai miles. The 
principal modern divisions of^the peninsula are the Isthmus of 
Kraw, Queda, Perak,^alengore* Malacca* Ligor, Johore, Tringano, 
* Pahang, and Pataui f riie three laUur states, together with Queda, 
wero formerly considered as dependencies upon the kingdom of 
Siam, but Hiow witli the other states form small independent 
prkaeipalities, some of which w^hall notice. • 

225. General Description of tfleoCountry, Surface, Climate, and 
—The country of Malaya consists of a narrow slip of laiMl, 
nearly covered by an impenetrable forest A range of bleak moun.* 
tains runs tlurough it flom one extremity to the other, giving rise 
to numerous streams, which supply tl^e country with watdl*, but 
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which are only navigable for small vessels, on account of the sand 
baiiks at their mouths. In some parts of the country, where the 
forests have be&' cleared, and tne air is refreshed by the sea 
breezes, the climate is not so oppressive as might be cxpected^from 
its vicinity to the equator. The soil is not very fertile, some 
parts being very rocky and barren, tbcuigh the vallies are in general 
capable of cultivation. « 

226. Pvoductiom — Vegetable, Animal, and Min&rai .—Like most 
of the neighbouring countries, the coa^jts arecbvered with F^ood 
and jungle ; some of the timber is useful, though the teak tree is 
supposed no^ to grow in the country. Spices^ as cloves, nutmegs, 
pepper, betel^nut, &c. with rice, yams, potatoes, and other ga^eu 
vegetables, grfiuv *in abundance in the cultivated districts. The 
roost celebrated'fruit'is the roangosteeq, noted'for the del^^acy of 
its davour. Ratans grow in great plenty, and form a considerable 
article of commerct. 

Sheep and oxen are scarce, but there is an abundance of buffaloes, 
hogs, poultn% and fish."' Tiie*^rincipal wild animals are elephants, 
tigers, buffalq^s, bears, &c. a ^ e 

Gold dust is found in some of the rivers of the peninsula, but the 
most important mineral production is tin ; great quantities of 
•which are found in most parts of Malaya, t 

227. Inhabitants. —The character of the Malays is of an extras 
ordinary nature, and exhibits a striking contrast, to the mild and 
timid natives of Bengal. They are ad(iicted' to a sea-faring life, 
whidh affords them many facilities for acts of piracy ; and in the 
9 ursj|}it of plundk they are active, restless, and courageous, but at 
the same time ferocious and vindictive. Besides the Malays, who 
chiefly inhabit the sesncoast, the peninsula is ihhabited by various 
other distinct races : among these are the Patani people, who oc¬ 
cupy the northern parts of interior, and-appear to be a mixture 
of the Malays and Siamese. In the ^terior' ate found tribes of 
Oriental ne^oes, distinguished by diminutive stature, woolly 
hair, jetty black skin, thick lips, and flat,jioses ; those of them who 
live in the vicinity of the Malays are partially civclized, while 
those who inhabit the mo^Aitains are UescKbed as being in the 
lowest stage of Ravage existence. The Malays are passionately 
attached to gaming of all jcinds, bHjLt particularly to the barbarous 
custom of cock-flghdng, and they frequently ^take their all, includ¬ 
ing their wives and children, ^ on uie issu^of abat&e between * 
two of these birds. They make use of opiupi to a great excess, 
and when maddened by this intoxicating drug, they bomrait the 
most despeiate acts, the most cemmon*^ of which is running a 
muck, so called fromomoXr,*^* {he • Malay word signifying kill. 
When driven to desperation, the Malay lets loose his,long black 
hair, draws his deadly creese or dagger, frequently armed at the 
point with poison, rushes into the streets/aud sta] 7 s<.aU,whom*he 
meets/'untu he himself isr IdUed. 
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228. Goifemment.'^The political constitution of the Malays 

is a sort of feudal system. The head of a state is a Rajah, who 
generally assumes tne title of 'Sultan; under h^ are a ceffam 
number of dattoos or nobles, who have a tram of subordinate 
vassals ; there is however no regular system obedience, the nobles 
only submitting to tlie Rajah|as suits their convenience or pleasure, 
and liheir vassals in like manner acting according to their incli* 
nations. The presumptive ^eir to the throne in all states is 
nam^ the Rajah IVloodo, or young rajah. ^ 

229. Religion and LUerature.--^’thQ Malays are of the Soon! 

Mahominedan sect, but are not so bigotted as the western MussuU 
ni^ns. Their language contains a great number of Sanscrit and 
Arabic words, and being soft and easy in its pr^nj^nciation, and 
slhiple iff its grammatical construction, is spokefl in most places 
in th| Eastern Archipclagd*, as well as in Malaya. 11 is generally 
written in the Arabic character somewhat modised. The Malayan 
literature consults chteily of versions of the Koran, ahd popular 
tales common ^11 Arabia, Persia, ladi% and*the adjoining island of 
^ava. • ^ • 

230. Pnncipcuities of M'itacca and thf.ir Chief Townit~—Quedah, 
The principality of Quedah, or Kedau, which is subject to 

Siam, is situated on the westerp coast l^tween the 5th and 8th. 
degrees of north latitude immediately opposite to Prince of Wales* 
Island. It extends about 150 miles along the coasts, and is from 
20 to 35 miles in breiadth. The country is well watered by 24 
rivers, some of which are navigable for large vessels ; the Quallah 
Mooda is an important river, on account of it# coramunicatiou 
with the tin mines. .The* parts which are cultivated, produce 
an abundance of ri(^, and great quantities i*»f bullocks, buffaloes, 
and poultry, are reared. 

Queuah, called Qnailah Batany ^by the natives, the principal 
8ea«por4, is situated *at the^outh of a river navigable for ships 
of 300 tons burden, but ratrajace is choked by a flat sand bank. 
Alms TER, which is the residence oT the Rajdi, is about 7 miles 
further up ihe river. I'he principal exports of Qaedah are 
elephants’ teeth, tin, wax, eatans, pepper, sugo, &c. ; ibe imports 
are opium, dollar^ piece goods, raw and China silks, &c. Lat. 
of the town of Quedah 3'* 50^ N.*; Long. 103^ 25' E. 

Pera, or Perak, qxtend^ afong the ^est coast between the 4th 
and 5th de^ees of ndirth latitude the country is flat and favour¬ 
able {or the cultivation of rice. In this principality the Malay 
language is^poken if! the greatest purity. The Dutch have a fac^ 
tory caUed Tanjung Putees, on ^e banks of the Perak^iver. 

To the south of Perak is.thcf (district of Saleng^re, the prince 
of which, like the other Malay sovereigns, is the principal merclufil 
and monop^zes the trad^ wliich is chiefly carried on in pepper, 
cloves, nutmqgs, wax, dfaramer, wood oil, nutmeg-oil, ratans. &c. 
The capital is situated at the entrance of driver, in Lat. 20* N.; 
Long. 101® 18' E. 
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The principality of Malacca^ or Malaga, adjoins Salengore on 
the south. The country around the town of Malacca/Jpr 8 or 10 
i.vibs in circun^erence, is pleasant and fertile. The capital of 
this district is called Malacca, and is also considered as the capital 
of the peninsula; it is a well built town, containing many good 
houses built of stone, and arranged [n spacious streets ; but those 
parts inhabited by the natives are as usual filled with bambqp and 
mud ,huts. I'his town, formerly oije of the principal settlements 
ino the East Indies, held by the Dutch, is now. in possession of the 
English; it formerly enjoyed a considerable portion of comifierce, 
but the vicinity of Prince of Wales' Island and Singapore has 
caused the*trade of Malacca to decline. The principal impor^^s 
are opium, pieep goods, sUks, and dollars, and the exports chieHy 
consist of tin^ pepper, canes, elepjiants’ teeth, and gold dftat. Lat. 

14' K.; Long. 102 “ 12 ' E. , * 

JoHORn, the capital of an independent state of the same ^ame, 
is situated at the southern extremity of the penl^^ula, about 20 
miles up a river, which alsoJ;>ears the name of Johcfie. Lat. 1 ® 40' 
N.; Long.*.l04® 5' E. 

'I'hc stated on the eastern coast are Pahang, Phtani, Tringanb, 
and Ligor, all of which have individually capitals of the, same 
names. Of these principalities the most iipportant and flourishing 
"one is Tringano, the sovereign of which carries on a great deal of 
trade. Numerous small islands are scattered along the coasts of the 
peninsula. The principalities of Patani, KalantaU, and Tringano, 
are subject to Siam ; but if is merely a nominal subjection, except 
in the cases of Queda and Patani, of which two states the Siamese 
have assumed the direct government/ 
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231. Situation, Extent, Boundaries'and Divmon.^SiAM, called 
by the Burmans Syan, consists chiefly of a large vale extending from 
the north to south, between the 12 th ^nd 18th degrees of north 
latitude; its extreme isaboutf360.miles, and its breadth 

' about 60, consequently its area is 21,600 square ipil^s. On the north 
an arbitrary lint and the small river Bpmeik^kyere Myeet, a t^ibu- ' 
tary of the Me-uam, septtrate it from* the Burman territories; on 
the west a chain of mountains fprms^the diy^on between it and the 
British provinces of Martaban, YeiC Tavoy,*' 8 nd Mergui; 09 the 
south it is bounded by the gulf of Siam f and onu the east by 
a range of ij^oun tains dividing it fjTom Cqmbo^ia*. 

* The moil erp kingdom of Siam bonsim of Siam proper; a large por> 
^|n of Lao or Laos, part of Cumbodiu or Kiimboja, and certain tributary 
Malayan slates alrencJy noticed ; the wiible^irea may be estilnated at about 
]90,(MH) geographical miles. Of Lao, which ts /divided among the Siamese, 
Chinese, and Burmans, the Siamese possess four petty stages ^ via Ghanginai, 
SangcAong, Paiuk, asd Lou.ig^pbra-bang. Of the ancient fitate of Kamboja, 
Siatu possesses a large provioce called Batabsng. ^ 
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t231. Surface of the Country^ Climate, and flW/.—The country 
of Siam Proper consists of a vast pl&in, between the two chgiss, 
of mountains already noted} watered by the grea£ river Me-ram^ • 
and its numerous tributaries; the land is dat and the soil alluvial, 
on which account after the rainy season many extensive morasses 
are formed, which render t]ke climate in some degree unhealthy. 
The soil} which is extremely rich, is very productive, but ba^y 
cultivated. In the more clrxrated tracts, which are not sdbjejct 
to th^ overflowing of the riyers, the country is frequently parched 
and dried up. 

232. Productions^Vegetahle, Animal, and JiffSmall 
q«|ptities of wheat are grown upon the high ground of Siam, while 
chose parts which are inundated by the rivers and periodical rains, 
ptbduce *!lbundance of rice^; besides these, the soil is capable of 
yeildiyg all the productions of Beifgal, and among those vegetable 
productions now arown are many medicinal plants, wild qinnamoii, 
cassia, iron-won^ &c. Among the fruits are those of Hindoost’han 
and the mangosteen and durian. Theportidn of KambQja belong¬ 
ing to Siam, and some parjs of tfle Siamese territo/y bordering 
upon it, yield the well known gum called Gamboge. 

The domestic animals are, horses, cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
and elephants* together %vith conyuon poultry. The wild animals 
are elephants, tigers, rhinoceroses, deer, hares, peacocks, pigeons, 
partridges, snipeg, parrots, &c. The sea and rivers afford excel¬ 
lent fish, as lobsters,* turtles, oysters, mangoe-fish, and-many 
other kinds. 

Among the mineral treasures of Siam are diamonds, sapphires, 
rubies, agates, iron, tin^ lead, copper, and antimony; gold is 
also collected in the ilvulets among the mounlRins, most probably 
in considerable quantities, as a great use is made of it by the 
Siamese in gilding their temples and cither public edifices. 
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situated on both sides the'Me-siain. and presenting to the eye a 
noble spectacle. Numerous temples dedicated to Bhudda, rearing 
their tall spiaes, frequently glittering with gold, from a large 
collection of mean huts-and«hovels, iulcr4spersed with a profusion 
of palms, fruit tiees, and the sacred fig. On e^ch side of the 
* river, are rafts of bamboos^, moored to ,the shore, on which are 
erected a number of n^at dwellings, most of them Chinese shops. 
iThe town extends ab^t 2 miles and a half along the river, but is 
only about ^ mile in breadth; the principal portion of the town, in 
which is thc^ing’s p^ace, is situated on the left bank of the river. 
The; populatimi of this city is pi^bably about 30,000. Jliat. IS** 40' 
N.; Long. 100° 25'E. . *• ^ 

234. Jnhabitants.-^The Siamese nation, properly so called, con*' 
sists of two races, the the Thay Jhay ; the latter are the 

most ancient, |ind were formerly famous for their learning, and the 
power of their Empire, of which maqy aoonuments are said yet 
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to exist. The Siamese in their manners and custon^s resemble 
the Burmans and natives of Pegu. Females are obliged to do 
airthe laborious^vi'ork, by them tlie woods are cleared and all other 
agricultural operations performed. Their houses arc raised on 
posts, and entered by ascending a ladder placed on the outside. 
Besides the natives there are many dolonies of foreigners, particu¬ 
larly Chinese, Indo~Fortuguese, Malays, Maccassars, and*Bug- 
gesses, * 

235. Commerce, The natites of Siam 4p ' 

carry on much foreign commerce in their own vessels; the native 
Portuguese^ Chinese, and Cochin Chinese, being the carriers both 
of imports and exports. The king is the principal merchant, j^.<l 
no private individual can trade in tin, tutenaguc, elephants* teeth, 
lead/tor sapan wood, without a license from, His Majel?ly. The 
artizans in ihis country, are paarticula^'ly expert in tlie manufac¬ 
ture of gold leaf iwid gold fiUagree work. They also make their 
own gun-powder, but it is of a very inferior qual^V2^ 

236. Government, Militcmy Feyt'ce, and ifeoenwe.—The govern¬ 

ment of 'Bigm is despotic ; there are no hcredi|ary nobility, bpt 
the heir-apparent to the throne possesses authority almost equal to 
that of the reigning sovereign. All the inhabitants are liable to 
be called upon for miliary servipe, and btt a small Standing army 
is maintained. Their arms jtre matchlocks, spears, and creeses. A 
small part of the revenue is raised in money, much the ^cater part 
of thq^ taxes b^ing received in kind, and realized by sale to foreign 
trstders j the king, as before observ^, keeping a monopoly of sundry 
articles. * , 

237. Jidigion, Literature.<-~-ln this country, as in the Burman 
empire, the national^eligion is Bhuddism, Ifat all sects are tole¬ 
rated. The Siamese language, called by the natives the Thay 
language, appears to be ve^ original and purely monosyllabic; it 
contains a great variety of c^positioly, amoftg^hich poeits, songs, 
and historical or mythological fables, are numerous. 


Section 12. 

oAiaftonA. 

'mg. Situation, Extent, Si^unduriee, 0iififral Deeexiption, an^ 
Cambodia, called also Camboja, is principally situ¬ 
ated between the 10th and 15th degrees *of north latitude ; its 
length is about 400 miles, and its breath JI50. On the north, it 
is bounded by Laos; on the^ west by Siam ; on the east by the 
^ochin Chinese empire; and on the south by the sea. But little, 
is known of this country; it is generally considei-ed however, 
as bearing a great resemblance to. Siath^ Like that country it is 
situated between two Iqpg chains of mountains, and*is watered by a 
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large river, extending'throughout the country from north to 
south. The sea-shore is very loiy, and mostly covered with 
jungle. Along the south-western coast are a ntimber of isla«a!r^ 
which compose the Archipelago of Cambodia. The great river 
which* intersects this country is called the Mei-kon river ; it 
rises in Thibet, and runs thrqjfigh part of China; the mouth of it 
forms a large estuary, in which are several islands of considerable 
extent!! A little to the north of Lant Shang or Layn 2ayn, 
♦he capital of Laos,, the rivei^ Mei-kon is joined to the Menam*?^* 
Siam ^)y the A72an Myeet, "which is said to be navigable. These 
countries yield similar productions to those of Siam and Cochin- 
<^ina. The inhabitants also resemble those of Siiim in their 
miftiners, customs, and religion. 

^39. I^esent state of ^/^e Kingdom,—Chief Towns ^—The modern 
kingdom of Cambodia consKts of g small district surrounding the 
present capital, which is called Panomfen^g. JThe sovereign is 
merely nominally independent, being completely under ‘the power 
of the Cochiii-Cbinese; a raandariij^of ithat nation residing 
at the sovereign’s court, and in fact directing all the a^irs of it. 
The Siamese anti the Cocbin-Chincse have divideft C?ambodia 
between them ; the Siamese part has already been noticed. That 
belonging to (»ochin-China will be mentioned with tlie details of 
that empire. * • * 

The capital Panompeng is situated on the Menam Kang, or 
Mei-kon river, caAled also the Cambodia or Kamboja river. The 
former capital Lawaikor Cambodia is also situated oif the Mei-ken. 


Section 13. 

V COCHIN CH^A. 

2i0. Mtuation, JElleten^, BoijRdarie8,and Divmom.^The CoobiKi- 
CuiNEsE empire consists of Cochirf-Chiua and Tonking, orTonquin, 
which are by the natives called Niioe Anam, and part of Cambodia 
or Kamboja. <lochin-China extends from the 9th to the 18th de¬ 
gree of north latitude, and Tonking from the 18 th to the 23rd 
d^ree. The Codiin-Chinese empire is estimated to contain 
95,000 square miles ; on thefjior^h it is bounded by the provinces 
of Quang-toog, Koangsi or Quangsee, in China ; on the cast by 
the Gulf of Tonking aaicl the China ISea ; on the south by the sea ; 
and oil the t^pst by Cambodia, Laos, Lac-tehoo, and part of the 
Chinese province of Yunan. 

The Coehin-Chinesb enfpire if,at present divided fnto three 
great civil divisions, Kambojaj Ton^uin, and CochiL«China ; the 
two former oonstituting vice-ioyalties, and the government of the* 
latter being administered itirectly by the court itself. The state 
is.fu'rthejr divided into 27 provinces. ^ 
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ri Ya-leng' or Dong:-nai. 
. l2Peu-fong'—Qiie-douc 

-J“ !3 Foe.natr - Sa-dek. 

ind.it of Kair..s ^4 W.n-chen- Clii-tlio. 
bojaor Sni^un. j. 

^6 Teog-'Chang Tok-sai. 


In llie g-nvern- 
nitiiit of Co- 
fihin-China 
Proper. 


Id the g-OTornment of 
Touquiii* 


riKecho. '* 

5J Ten •long’. 

3 Wui'tuk.- 

4 Sang-sai. 
5Kiug-p»k. 

6 Sing-kwaiig. 

7 Heng-'wlia. 


f 1 BiR-thllOlt. 

2 Nha-tning. 

3 Plm-jen. 

^ 4 Qtii-nhon* 
^ 5 Quang-ai. 

. 6 Qiiitiigaan. 
i.7 Hue. 

8 K^o-peng. 

9 Leaiig'-san. “ 

10 Citing.wha. 

11 la -nara. 

12 llai-joDg. 

13 An-kwang. 

14 Man.niiig-chao. 


241. Generalf^scription of the Countryj Islands, Oulfs, BayL-—^ 
Cochin-China Proper is a narroyir slip of land, betwee*^ the rea 
and a chain of raountains, of very Utiequal breadth ; a ridge of 
mountains extending from north to south, separates the country 
from the adjacent ones on the west; branches o2 this ridge also 
intersect the different- provinces of the empire, thus dividing the 
country into the high and*. low lands ; Tonking is particular¬ 
ly well watwed, and so are the lower parts of Cochin-China, though 
tne streams in the latter country arc not very large. Kamboja is 

. an extensive fertile champaign country, ff'he sea coast of Cochin- 
China is very much indented, but there are but few harbours that 
will adroit large vessels; as is generally the case with countries 
the shores of which are broken, there are numerous islands scatter- 
ed^ong die coast, but none of them are of any magnitude. 

Stretching a^*ong the coast of Tonking, between it and the is¬ 
land of Hainan, is the Gulf of Tonkingi which indenting upon the 
shore of the main l&nd, forms a number of snrall bays, one of which 
is known as the Bay of Tonking. On the coast of Cochin China 
the principal inlets are the Gulf of Kehoa and Turon Harbour. 

242. Bivers, Mountains/Capes.^The largest rivers arc^tuated 
in Tonking, in which part of .the country there are upward of 50, 
some of which uniting form'^large streams; but they are unnavigable 
for vessels of any size, on account df the bars formed at their 
mouths. The principal «re the Sang Koi, known in China as the 
liisien-kiang, the Kua Bokho, the Kua-gok, the Saigun river, and 
the great river of Kamboja It has been already observed, that a • 
chain of mountains separates Cbchin-China and Tonking*from 
f wh niliftj Laos, and Lac-feh^o; ^he soutlkm part cf this rangf 
it^lled the mountains of Baria ; a mount^nous tract of coiintry, 
bordering upon China, is called the Kaubang. ThoCapes along 
the sea-coast are numerous; tho principal «.are Cape St. James, 
Cape Padar^D, Pagoda, Balanga, and Cape Varela. 

'' 243. Clivfiate, Soil, Productions^^ Vegetable, Animal, and Mineral. . 

The climate of these countries is^'vwy much diverlified, owing 
to their different physicid aspects and geographical situations. The 
seasdns are divided into, wet and dry, but are not so invariable as in 
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some parts of fndia ; tlfe rains are Accompanied by much thnnder. 
The soil of these countries varies ia different districts, but is in 
general very rich and fertile, protlucing two crops of rice in a ys-v,* 
one gathered in April and the other in October. * 

Th^ useful vegetable productions of these countries differ but 
little from those of India ; ini the low countries of Tonquin and 
Kamboja, which are liable to the inundations of the great rivers, 
large quantities of rice are cultivated; but the inhabitants 
of Cochin-China Proper dra^ a considerable portion of the grassf* 
for tHfeir support from the dther parts of the kingdom. The areca« 
palm, or betel-nut, the cocoa-nut, sugar-cane, oranges,lichis, black-- 
PUPper, cardamoms, anise-seed, cinnamon, cotton, and‘tea, are to 
belnet with in various parts of the empire. The ^principal timber 
t»es areiby the natives called QhaOt or Sao, and Go, the latter a 
hard, black, heavy wood, talting a ffne polish. 

Th^ quadrupeds of this country are the be^, tiger, leopard, 
elephant, rhino^tferos, horse, buffaloe, ox, dog, and several species of 
deer. The dcsnestic animals—the elejj^antf the horse, the buffa* 
loe, oxen, the goat, the dog, the cat^ me hog, and geeje, ducks, 
alid fowls. The*seas and rivers are well stored with fish. 

It is generally supposed, that the mountains of Cape Varela yield 
silver; this is iiowever uncertain, and it appears likely that Cochin- 
China Proper is as equally destitdte of raetlRlic wealth as Kamboja. 
Tonquin is however rich both in the useful and precious metals, 
for it abounds with iron, gold, and silver. The iron mines are 
about 6 days journey from Cachao or Kecho, and the gold antfsiWer 
mines about 12 days journey fi*om the same place, in a westerly 
direction. * * 

244. Chief Townj.^-Tne chief towns of th^ empire are Hue, 
the capital, Saigun, Cachao, Turoii, and Faifo. 

Htrii:', called by the natives Phu-chiian, and by the Chinese Sun- 
wha, is •a long straggling town, exteiilling about four miles along 
the left banks of the rim, ^ahQUt 6 miles from the sea. 
There are a few good houses of brick, roofed with tiles ; but the 
greater number of the habilations of the people are huts of bamboo 
covered with ^atch. The pgpulation is estimated at from 50 to 60 
thousand, including the troops. The new city is of a quadrangular 
form^ completely insulated, having the/iver on two Aides of it, and 
a spacious canal, 30 or 40 yar^ bfoad, on the other two ; it is strong- 
Jy and regularly forlifi&L after the J^uropean manner, and contains 
withi]} it a magnificent arsenal, spacious granaries, the king’s 
palace, and ashandsoiAe temple. 

245. Inhabitants .—The, Cochi^-Chinese and Tonquyiese are in 
their persons a short, squat, dl-fagoured people, but active and 
hardy, and their countenances exhibit cheerfulness fnd good hu^^i, 
inour ; the Wbmen are fairer aftid handsomer than the men. Their 
dress is becoming, consiatifig of a pair of trowsers tied round the 

’ 12 
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waist, with a sash; two or more loose Frocks, with^very large 
sla ves, cover the upper part* of the body and reach down to the 
TJlKuile of the thi^h ; the hair of the head is worn long, and put up 
in a knot at the back of the head. On occasions of ceremony, over 
the dress already noticed, the Cochin-Chinese wear a loosd silk 
gown, coming down to the ankles. Koth sexes wear neat turbans, 
the form of which distinguishes the civil from the military prder 
of public officers. ^ 

'"'“^46. Government^ Military Force, J?e«entta.f—The Government 
is very despotic, both in theory and practice, and resembles that of 
China by pretending to be patriarchal, the object of which is to 
rule the kinigdom as a family. The king is perfectly absolute, a^ 
the nobility havQ,no authority but that of office; they are dividm 
into two classes of mandarins, civil and military. As in Siaan, every 
male in the whole population, from thdage of 18 to 60, if capable 
of service, is at the disposal of the state. These conscripts are 
denominated soldiers, and wear a military unifoi*tp, but serve as 
soldiers, sailors, labourers irwthe arsenal, and in the construction of 
canals, bffd^es, roads, and public edifices, and aje also employed 
as domestic and menial servants by th& public officers. 

The number of troops is about 60,000. 

, The revenue is derived from a^ capitaticin tax, a lafbd tax, con¬ 
tributions, and imposts on fcfrei^ trade; but the taxation is said 
not to be heavy or arbitrary. 

S47^ Trade^ Commerce, and Manufacturtis.—'^h.e foreign trade 
of Gochin-China is inferior to that of Siam, and is carried on chiefly 
with China, Slam, and the British^ ports within the Straits of 
Alalacca. The inland trade is prinapaUy between Tonquin and 
the three Chinese provinces adjoining it, Yunnan, Quang-si, and 
Quang-ton. The principal imports are Buropean broad cloths, cali¬ 
coes, saltpetre, sidphur, camion, lead, peppijr, and other spices, tea, 
silk, &c. * * * 

The exports are raw and manufactured silks, grass-cloths, ma¬ 
nufactured articles of mother-of-pearl, Jacquered-ware, fine mats, 
ebony, ivory, tortoise-shell, cotton, copper, varnish, cjnnamon, &c. 

The Cochin-Chinese resemble thes Chinese in their industry 
and skill in manufactures; they excel in the reafing of silk-worms, 
the weaving oi silk, and in -othe manufacture of lacquered-W|re8 ; 
their skill in imitation fs very gr%at,‘ as a j^oof of whieh may be 
mention!^ the cannon in the. citadel of»lWe, wbi(ffi are beauti-« 
fully •' 

248. Literature and i2c%i*on.-—The Annaih language, resembles 
the provincial dialect of China ;it(is meagre and destitute of inflexi¬ 
ons, and easily acquired by foreigner;s, except in the pronunciation, 
^which is difficult, though of great importance, as the Cochin-Chi¬ 
nese and Tonquinese nave ho writteiv^character of tneir own, re¬ 
ceiving all their Iraoks from the Chinese/ whom th^y consider as 
theiiP instructors. * ’ * 
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In these countries, there*s abundance of superstitious practices^ 
but no reai devotion, enthusiasm, or fixed dogmas j the temples, 
which are numerous, are dedici^ted to inferior supernatural dd,<^’erj» 
to whom sacrifices of incense, bits of gilded pape», &c. arc offered. 
The o;ily part of religious belief appearing to have any effect upon 
the people is the worship of the manes of their ancestors. The 
ministers of religion are few* in number, of the meanest orders, 
and but little respected. 

* Section 14. 

THE EASTERN AROBlPEliAGO. . 

' ?49. Name, Situation, Extent, and Divisions. —On the south of 
tly; Malayan Teiiinsula and the Siamese territories is situated the 
extensive cluster of Islands hnowh by the general appellation of the 
ludiap or Eastern Archipelago. I ne Islands forming the Archi¬ 
pelago extend fdfom the 19th degree of north latitude, and the 
11th degree oi^^outh latitude, and from thft95th to the 130th de¬ 
gree of east longitude ; comprehepdThg, with the imervening 
seas, an area of n«ar 4| milli<vis of geographical squar<Puiiles. 

They are divided into five distinct groups, viz. 

I. The SujiAxnAN Cjiain, consisting of Sumatra, Java, Bali, 
Lombok, Sumbawa, Floris, Timor, Sumh^, Banca^ and Madura, 

SupiATRA is 900 miles long and 200 broad ; a chain of mountains runs 
through its whole f^xtent, tlic highest of which, Mount (^hir, is ][2,955 
feet above the level of the sea. The soil is fertile, but tue greater p«!t 
of the island is covered with an impenetrable forest: noitwithstanding its 
situation, the climate of the island is not very liut. The principal pro¬ 
ductions are rice, pepper, coffee, camphor, cassia, mid cotton. The in¬ 
habitants are Malays.* The principal places in the Island are jRen- 
coolcn, a European settlement, now belonging to the Dutch, and Aeheen, 
the capital of a native slate. ^ 

jAva i^nbout 680 iSiilts long,(ftnd nearly 100 broad ; in clim.'ite, soil, 
and productions it resembles the adjycd*'^ island of Sumatra, The prin¬ 
cipal town is Batavia, the capital of the Dutch East Indian possessions; 
which is extremely unhealth/. 

II. The Bornean IsLAKDi.—Borneo, the largest island in the 
world, excepting N,^w Holland, extends about 800 ii^les in length, 

* and 700 in breadth. , • • 

The group of Sooloo, tuear its north-eastern extremity, is famous 
fpT its pearl fishery j at^he northern eatremity are the Isles of Bangiiey 
and B^ambangan, aud to the west of Borneo are the small groups 
of Natunas and Auambdh. 

• ly. The Celebesxan Isles include the large island (Tf Celebes, 
and several smaller ones; the chidf %f which are Bo*tung, Pan- 

•jassan, Kaiubiana, Salayer, Pe^in, Batalin, and Zula-mangola. 

IV. The MOLUCCAS, or ^pice Islands, are Gilolo, Ceram, Boo., 
roo, Mortyr, A^ysol, Batchiau, Oly, Amboyna, and the Band^ 
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Ainboyna and the Bandas are % isinndh mq^t distinguished for their 
gpices, the former for cloves, and thd latter for nutmegs. , 

V. The Manillas, or Philfppinp Islands, consist of the Islands 
of Lu9on or Luaon, Mindanao, Samar, Leyte, Mindoro, Panay, 
Negros, Zebu, Bubol, Masbate, Palawan, and Busvagon. 141900, 
the largest of the Philippine' Islands, is situated between the 13th 
and 19th degrees of N. Lat. and trfe 120th and 124th degrees of 
East Longitude. It is of an irregular form, but about 400 miles in 
Joijgtlf and 115 in breiidth. • 

The greater part of it is a mountainoys tract'of country, inhabit¬ 
ed by a wild race of people ; there are several volcanoes' in the 
island ; thejclimate is temperate and the soil fertile. Manilla is the 
capital not only of the Island, but of the group in which it is sitsf- 
ated. • , 

250. Inhahitants .—The whole* of ihese islands being near or 
under the equator, are very prhlific in the finest productions of 
the East; but th#inhabitants are in a very uncivilized state : the 
greater part of them ^ either Mahommedans or IJpgans; Chris¬ 
tianity hag however been ifftroduced into the Philippine Islands, 
and the Moluccas, by the European cQlonists. Institutions of tha 
Catholic region are numerous in the former of these groups^. 


SjffOTION 15. 

THE EMPIBE OF JAF^IN*. 

85f. Situattont Extent, Pnpulatwn, Boundaries .—Off the east 
coast of China,.between the 31st and 46th parallels of north lati¬ 
tude, are the Islands of Japan. The Jjtnanese empire consists of 
the large islands J®sso,or Sikokp, Kinsui, 

and several smaller ones, comprising altogether an area of 180,000 
geographical square miles, containing a population of 25,000,000. 
The largest island, Niphonfis abouC860 •inile%long, and^rom 90 
to 170 broad. ^ , 

Comparative extent of the ^incipal Islands' of the Indian 

Archipelago.* 

[The numhers ore intended to repreaeiy; the real extent of the idunds, 
but they cun only be considered as approximations ^ they however exhibit 

a good comparaSive view.] 

Geo. Sq. Miles. . * Ge6. Sqf Miles._ Geo. Sq. Miles. 


Borrieo, 
Sumatra, 

Celebes 

Java, 

Liifon, 

MiadunaOy* 

Timor, 

sfrPloris, 

Giloio, 

Ceram, 

Palawan, 


2,12,S00 Samar, 
1,30,000 Siunbuwe, 
65,000 Baut'a, 
50,000 Aroo, 
30,000 Pnuavj 
25,000 Bouro, 

• 0,000 Leyte, • ' 
G,3U0 N egros, 
4,500 Souloo, 
4,300 Mindoro, 
3,800 Lombok, 


38,000 uBali, 

3,600 sTimor Latft, 
3,400 ^Billiton, 
3,400 Zebu, ^ 
3,300 Butung, 
2,«00 •Bohol, 

, 2,800 Batchian, 
2,750 Catuuduanes, 
• 250 Aniboyna,* 

Basiilan, 

LOOO 


1,700 

l, 60 il 

1,000 

1,5.50 

1,400 

.900 

600 

450 

370 

300 
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These islands are boundedon the.northby the Strait of LaPerouse 
and ^heSeaof Jesso, on the east by the Pacific Ocean, on the west 
by the Sea of Japan and the Str^t of Corea, and on the south ^ tb*?» 
Blue Sea and the Pacific Ocean. • 

25^ General Ai^itmrance, Mountains, Rivers, Lakes .—The as¬ 
pect of these islands is rugged and irregular ; the sea coasts are rocky 
and much indented, forming*numerous small bays and harlwurs; 
in alUhe islands the land rises into mountains towards the in¬ 
terior. Many of the mountains are covered with snow durlftg thf** 
greater part of the ^ear, aijd some of them are volcanic. Niphon 
is intersected by a chain of mountains running nearly throughout 
its whole length. In the northern part of this chain is Fu^i, the most 
el:ivated point of land in the island, but the height of which is not 
known. • 

* The n’^ers and lakes ar^ numerous but small; the principal 
riverg are Nogofa, Jedogawa, Ojin* Sak, and Jodo. The Lake Oitz, 
near the centre ^f Niphon, is about 40 miles in length., 

253. Climat^Soil, Vegetable ProductimSjAnimal, Mmera/.—The 
' climate is subject to great variations ; Iheneat in surnmer being 

extreme, but moderated in gome degrees by the sea breezesthe 
cold of the winter is sometimes rigorous. The soil is not naturally 
very fertile, but as gre^t attention is paid to agriculture, it is ren¬ 
dered very productive. • . •. * . - * 

The vegetable productions are similar to those of China—rice, 
as is the case in ijiost eastern countries, is the most important arti¬ 
cle of produce. • , *. • 

There are but few horses, cattle, or swine to be^found in Japan, 
and there are neither sheep nor goats. 

Oold, silver, iron, anthcopper are found in this country, and 
the former metal is ?aid to be exceedingly plefTtiful. 

254. Inhabitants, Government, Religion, Literature.—Tha inha¬ 
bitants of these islands bear a strong,resemblance both in person 
and disfjosition to tfie Chiifese, from whom it is probable, they 
have descended ; they are stoutf made, and have tawny com¬ 
plexions ; they are partially civilized, polite, very active, and fond 
of amusemewts. The form of government resembles that of China, 
as also does their religion. • Their language is very peculiar, and 
they are generally* believed to give much attention to literature 

and science. *•**•'. 

255. Commerce, 3^Mv/a<kures,—Like their neighbours the Chi- 
•nese, they cliscoura^ foreign? commerce, the only nations vuth 

ivhicb they trade b^ng the Chinese end the Dutch, and with the 
latter their^ntercourse is very slight, and subject to many restric- 
tioBs. In the manfifacfure of silks, cottons, porcelain, and 
japanned* ware, the Japane8e*are*vf;ry successful. # 

256. Principal rowrw.—Tihe principal towns are Jedo Meacof 
Osacea, Nambu, and Ns^ajaki, all of which, except the latter, are 
in the island of Niphon. 
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Jei>o, the capital of the empire and*the residence of the sove¬ 
reign, is situated at the head of a bay on the south-east side of 
NipJjion ; the city, whicli is intersected by a river, is said to be a 
very large, flourishing and commercial place. The population is 
estimated at 1,000,000. Lat. 36°. 29'. N. ; Long. 140”. O'. 


Section 16. 


THE CHINESE EMPIBB. 

m 

2fi7. Situation, Extent, Boundaries, and Divisions, —Th« extena 
sive empire of China, which occupies the south-eastern part of 
Asia, is situated A>ctween the 21st and 53th degrees of iforth 
latitude, and between the 75th and 140th degree of east longi¬ 
tude ; being in length frt&r^ast to west about 4,500*miles, and in 
breadth frhm north to south about 2.000 miles, containing an 
area of ijOllijOCO geo. sq. miles. ®n the nortii, it is boundedT 
by Siberia; on the east and south, by the Ocean ; and on the west, 
,by Tartary, part of Hiiu|post'han, and the Barman Entpire. With¬ 
in these limits are China Proper, VThibet, Chinese Tartary, and the 
peninsula of Corea, which form the grand divisions of the empire, 
and wi^ich we ^lall briefly describe under their several heads, com¬ 
mencing with ’’ 


I.—CHINA PROPllR. 

’ 0 

258. Situation, Extent, Boundaries. — China PHOPfR is in 

the south-east of Asia, between the 22nd and 41st degrees 
of north latitude, and tlie«rlO0th ^id f2lfit«degrees qjP east 
longitude. Chinese Tartary form| the northern boundary; those 
parts of the Pacific ocean known by the names of the Y ellow. Blue, 
and China Seas, bound it on the east ami south ; the empires of 
Cochin-China and Burmah also form ^art of the southern boun¬ 
dary ; the western boundary is the region of Thibet and a part of 
the Burman empire. Of the pojmlation of China but little is 
known by some authors; it hasbeentstafed to be 300,000,000,others 
have reduced it to about half that number, datairom which 

all the calculations have been Inadg are vei^ deficient, so much * 
so, that their authenticity cannot well be reli^ on. It^ hovfever 
the general received opinion that the poptilation of China is very 
large. * ^ * * * • T 

259. DivisWns, with their chi^ Tou/hs.—The provinces of China 

Proper are 15 in number; subjoined are their names, and also the 
names of their principal towns. * 
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Provinces. Chief*Cities. provinces. Chie^f Cities. 

1 Pe-tcha-li*.Pekin. 9 Qiian'r-tong'.Canton. 

2 Kiang-nan.. .. ..Nankin. iU Qiian-si..... Quei.]in£;r 

3 Koaog'-si.Nan-tchau^. 11 Hun-quaiigf....*.. Ou-tchang. 

4 Tdie-kiang.Hantf-tcheon. I'S Tlo-naii.C.ii-fong, 

5 Fo-kTen.Faii-tcbeou. (3 Chan-tnng.Tci-nan. 

6 Chan-si.Tni-yuen, • 14 Yua-nan.Yun>uan. 

7 Chen-si.Sin-gan. 15 Koei-tcheou.. .. Koei. 

8 Se-tdfiuen.Tchiiig-tou. 

260. General JDeepription, Surface, Climate. —Though a grea't^ 

part of China is level, yet the surface of it is diversified, and there 
are considerable mountainous tracts in the western and northern 
provinces; the plains are intersected by numerous 'rivers and 
can'als, in consequence of which the country is {particularly well 
Wfttercd. sThe climate in the southern parts is hot, though gene-< 
rally considered healthy ; tlfe northern portion of the country is 
cold. * • 

261. SoU, Vegetable Productions — Animad and Minerat. —The soil 
of China is very*fertile, especially in thej4H»«i'parts, where great at.< 
tention is paid to irrigation and the manuring of the land. ‘ AgricuU 
thre is much encouraged, but the implements in use are as poor as 
those of Hindoost'han. 

The vegetable products are rice, millet, wheat, and many other 
kinds of grain, with pulse, and a*variety of fruits, but the most 
valuable and celebrated production is tea, which is cultivated to 
a considerable extbnt in some of the mountainous provinces* . 

Elephants, rhinoceroses, bufialoes, tigers, wild oxen, deer, aT>d 
antelopes are numerous; but Ifares, wolves, shee^, lions, camels, 
and asses are not to be m^t wfth in China. Horses, dogs, swine, 
and poultry are among the domestic animals, ^ffimerous species 
of fish abound in the seas adjacent to China. 

The mineralogy of China is rich, as gold, silver, copper, pre.« 
cious stntnes, and othel useful and valuable minerals are abundant. 

262. Gulfs, Bays, Harbours, Isik'^, dfc.—The northern part 
of the Yellow Sea stretching into the land, forms the two large 
Gulfs of Leqptong and Pelcin; there are numerous small bays and 
harbours along the coast, the principal of which are the harbours 
of Chusan and Canton. Between the shores of the province of 
Fokeen and the Island of Formosa are the Straits of Formosa. 
The principal islands,belonging to Chiita are those of Hainan, 
Formosa,' Loe-choo, fnd Tchysan* Of these the Loo-cboo or 
Leeoo-^eeoo islands, which are situated between the Fhillipines 
and the Japtfti Island!, are the best known to Europeans, and are 
described as being ver^b fertile, ar|4 inhabited by an interesting 
race of people. The principal island of the grouj^is about 60 

, miles in length and 20 in breadth. 

263. Rivers, Lakes, CanaiW.-^The rivers of China are numerous; 
the inost celebrated ones,*and those best known to Europeans, are 
the HoAN(i-Hb find the YANo-TSE-Ky^N#. The Hoang^hb or 
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' Yellow River rises in the vicinity of the Rath^co mountains^ between 
Tartary and Thibet; and after a winding course of about 2,625 
‘iniiA'f*falls into .that part of the "Pacific Ocean called the Yellow 
Sea. The Yang-tse-kiangi or Blue Rivers rises in Thibet, and after 
running above 2,900 miles, joins the Hoang-ho, a little beltfw the 
city of Nanking, and at a short distance from the sea. Both of 
these rivers have many tributary streams, which contribute greatly 
. to the fertility of the country, and the means of internal commu¬ 
nication, which are further increased by the numerous canals which 
intersect the empire : of these the Imperial Canal, which by the 
assistance of rivers, extends from Canton to Pekin, a distance of 
025 miles j the breadth of the canal is about 100 feet, and its de^th 
61^ feet. The Ifkes of China are described as fine sheets of water, 
and the scenery surrounding that of Payang, which is encompassed 
by mountains, covered to their summits with vegetation, is scarcely 
to be surpassed, dt is said to be 30 leagues in circuit. Thd lake 
of Tontin Hu, in the movince of Houquang, is ^out 80 leagues 
in circumference. ® 

264-. Mm^tainSj Capes .—IMie mountains of China are not known 
to Europeans by name; the most mofintainous provinces are those 
of Yunan, Koeuetdieou, Setchuen and Fokien. The principal capes 
are Cape Gower, CapeiOouard, jthe east Cape, and Cape north. 

265. Inhabitants. —By moifi: authors the Chinese are represented 
as vain, timid, artful, jealous, and vindictive; their dissimulation 
is a mjitter of no small notoriety. They arfe hodlever industrious, 
sober, mild, and affable ; their coniplexion is tawny ; they have 
large foreheads, very small eyes and bjack hair. The women 
are remarkable for the smallness of thei? feet, which, in the eyes 
of the Chinese is ^rmark of beauty and distinction, and is produced 
W swathing the feet in infancy, so as to prevent their growth. 
The national dress is regu^ted by law, as indeed are nearly all 
their customs and ceremonies. Women arelre^t in a state of de¬ 
gradation. The crime of infanrtieideia common in China, and, if 
not really permitted, is at least not li^l^ced by the magistrates. 

266. Government, Laws, Military Naval jForgp.—The Go¬ 
vernment of China is a perfect despotism, but pretending to the 
patriarchal character; the sovereign is called anEinperor, and among 
many other tiues has, that>of “GreaJt Father of his people.*'^ The 
nobility of China, who are called Mabdaring, are distinguished in 
rank by particular ornaments, worn,in their presses; they are liable 
to degradation at the will of the Emperor; the principal fit the 
Chinese government making every officer T^onsible*for the suc¬ 
cess of anywaffair entrusted to hi|p. The system of penal lai{s is 
extremely comprehensive antb tinifiorm, though perhaps, not the 
^ost just and equitable. The army is considered as being very 
numerous, but in a very inefficient state, as notwitlTstanding the 
■^inese have long known the use of gunpowder, jret their fire- 
arms*are of the most nmetfihle construetioiz. Besides ihaswuocks. 
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the military are armed with swordS;^ spears, and bows and arrdwa. 
The navy is more despicable ^.han the army, consisting o^ of & 
few large war-junks. 

267. Commerce, Manufactures. —The commerce of this great 
empire is by no means extensive, being chiefly conflned to the 
English, Americans, and Japanese j the intercourse of the two for¬ 
mer Nations is restricted to Canton. The most important exports 
are tea, silk, nankeens, porcelain, sugar, cinnamon, camphor, and 
paper. Their manufactures of silks, satins, nankeens, sugar, paper, 
porcelain, and ink, are excellent; as are also their various toys 
made of carved ivory and tortoise-shell, silver fillagree work, 
lacquered-ware, and ornamented furniture. 
f, 268. J^iterature, Religion. —Great attention is paid to learning 
in China, but as this leerning js merely of an official nature, it 
has not tended either to the promotion or cultivation of science, or 
of the arts. A taste for letters, under the aBove-mentioned re¬ 
striction, is widely diffused ; there bein gsj Mihools in every village, 
and education being obtainable at, a'cheap rate. Proflciency in 
'learning is indispensable to ihe acquirement of high office, the can¬ 
didates for which undergo a very rigorous examination ; the lan¬ 
guage is very peculiar and difficult to acquire. 

There is no state-religion in' Chma; the system generally pro¬ 
fessed is, that of Fo, a modification of Buddhism. 

269. O^te^.-The-largest and most celebrated cities are Pekin, 
the capital. Nankin, Canton, Fochan, Singan, and Hang-tcheou. 

Pekin is about 14 miles in circumference, surrounded by a wall, 
30 feet high, having nin^ elegant gates; the streets are straight and 
wide; the houses, which are generally but of..swe story, are very 
neat. The imperial palace consists of a great number of extensive 
buildings, situated in ornamental gardens. Lat. 39°. 54'. N. ; Long. 
116*21'E. • • ’ ^ 

270. Natural and Artificial jpn^^ties .—So little is known of 
the interior of this empire, that nothing can be said respecting its 
natural curiosities ; the krtifleial ones, besides the imperial canal 
already noHced, are the gr^at wall and the porcelain tower. The 
great Wall, which^bounds China Proper on the north, is 1,500 miles 
long, passing over a chain of moyntaigs; and in soi2le places carried 
upm arches, across nvers its'height on the plains is 30 feet, and 
15 or 20 when earned over rocl^s and elevated grounds ; it is so 
thick that six horsemen can ride abreast upon it. 

The Porcelain Tower is of an oct^onal form, 40 feet in dia- 
m,eter, and 200 in height; it has nine stories, and i^asceuded by 
884 steps. 
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STlTfrJPiVwfl^ioWj Extent, Boundapies. —The Peninsula of Corea, 
which is tributary*to the Chinese Empire, lies to the north-east of 
China Proper, between the 34th and 43rd deforces of north latitude, 
and the ll^lth and 130th degrees of eakt longitude ; being in length 
about 500 miles, and in breadth about 200. It is bounded on the 
north by Chinese 'J'artary j on the west by the Yellow Sea; on 
the south by the Straits of Corea ; an& on the ,ieast by the Sea of 
Japan, and the Gulf of Corea. * • 

272. Aspect of the Country, Productions, S^c. —A chain of moun¬ 

tains extends nearly the whole length of the country, and numer¬ 
ous groups of isUjnds are situated on the western coast. But very 
little is known respecting this portion of the Chinese tejjjfitoriesj; 
the southern parts are said to be fertile and populous, while the 
northern portion is barren and but thinly inhabited; the productions 
are similar to those of the neighbouring countries. Gold and silver 
are plentiful, and a pearMisbery is established on tli^ coast. The 
inhabitants differ in many re^>ects from the Chinese. The chief 
town is King-Kitao. ' « • 

111.—CHINESE TAR'I;aRY , 

273. Situation, Extent, Baund&rm, and Divisions. — Chinese 
Taktaby is situated between the 37th and .53rd degrees of north 
latitudf), and be^tween the 72nd and 140th degrees of'cast longitude, 
beiifg in length about 2,500 miles, and 1,000 miles in breadth; com¬ 
prising an area df 2,000,000 square* miles. Its northern boundary 

,is the great Altaian chain of mountains* which separate it from 
Siberia ; on the wl'St'it is bounded by Thibet^; and on the east, by 
China Proper and the Ocean. It is divided into three large divi¬ 
sions, named after their inhabitants, Kq^moukia, J^ongolia, and 
Mantchouria. * * • • 

274. General Appearance, jM^omdain^ Bivers, Lakes, arul Towns, 
—I'he grand characteristics of this country are its great elevation, 
its extensive plains, and great desert. It is generall]^barren, des¬ 
titute of vegetation and water- The desert of Cro^or Shamo ex¬ 
tends from easH^to west nearly 2,000 miles, and i| generally covered 
with black sand. Besides the mountains already noticed, es form¬ 
ing the northern and western bountlaries, th^re are numerous dther 
ranges of considerable extent-and .elevatioi^ The «hief river is 
the Amour or Saghalieii river, which falls into the ocean opposite 
to the island of Saghalien, after a course of 2^50 miloa. The prin¬ 
cipal lakes mre Nor Zaisan, 150 m^es in Jength, and 40 in breath, 
Falkati, 200»miles long, and idO byoad; and Tuscul, *100 dliles 

^ong, and from 20 to 40 broad. 

CAsnoAn, Khotan, N£itTCHiNSK,'*aivl Saghalien ite the prin¬ 
cipal j>laces, called towns ; but little is known of any of them. At a 
place' called Gehol, withal the Tartar frontiei) die en^peror «£ 
China has a hunting palace. 
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275. InhahitarUs. —iThe inhabitants consist of varions tribes of 
Tartars, Mongols, Manshurs or Mantchoos, Eluhts, Kalmucks, &c. 
the greater part of whom lead i wandering pastoral life. ^fi per« 
sonu appearance, the Tartars and Chinese have a strong resem* 
blancS, but in disposition they are very different. The Tartars are 
fierce, warlike, fond of huntiAg and independence. 

• IV.-^THIBET OR TIBET. 

27^. Situation, Dmm'ona.—North of the Himalaya 

mountains is the extensive region of Thibet or Tibet, the exact 
limits of which have never been accurately defined ; ij, is however 
generally conMdered as comprehending all the country from the 
eastern boundary of Cashmere to the frontiers of fJhina, extending 
ftom 74'^ to about 100° ij. Long, and from .^7° to 28“ N. Lat,; 
being in length from east to west about 1,300 miles, and in breadth 
nearly 450 miles. The principal divisions are If Lassa; 2, Teshoo 
Loomboo ; 3, district of Undes ; and 4, Lahclack. ‘ The whole 
of these, with tlie exception of the kei‘/“are under, either really 
^r nominally, the Chinese government. » 

277. Gmeral Description—Mowntaing^ Rivers, and Lakes.-~-‘ 
Tibet is a region ol great elevation, being part of the great 
table land fif Asia; Mts gentyral aspeev is dreary, exhibiting 
only low rocky bills, or extensivS plains, unfavourable to ve¬ 
getation. 

The Cnilas and Himalaya ranges of mountains Jbotli belong to 
Tibet; the summits of most o^’- these mountains are covered with 
snow. From the elevated Iqnd between these two*ridges of moun¬ 
tains, the rivers Brahmsputra, Indus, and iiutlegg are supposed to 
have their rise, but Ae source of the last menttmjed only ha^ been 
accurately ascertained. Between the Cailas and Himalaya chain 
are the sacred lakes Manasaro^iara and Kawan’s Jlrad. 

The •former expanse of w'ater is about 15 miles in length from 
east to west, and 11 miles in blTatkh from north to south. It i^ 
considered a place of gre^t sanctity, not only by the Hindoos, but 
also by tho,'Tibetans and Chinese Tartars. It is in Lat. 31<* 
N.; Long. 81“ E. • 

278. Rowans Hrud or Roodh Lake is within a sjjtortdistance of 
Maiia&arovara, but is not held such high estimation.- Wl'he lake 
consists.of two brandies, which are long but not very wide; from 

• the western bnd of ofiC'of the>bra»ches the river Sutlege flows. 

279. Climate, iSoil^and Productions. —The same divisions, peri- 
.odifial devifftion, and return of the seasons take place in this country 
as .in Bengal; but fr^m 0ctobef to March the weathe? is exceed¬ 
ingly coTd—meat and fisJi bein^ f)reserved during Aat time in a 
frozen state^ The dryness cf^the.atmof-phcre in Tibet is also very- 
remarkable; vegetation hting frequently dried to brittleness, so 
that plants ii^y be rubbbd to powder between the fingers. 

K 
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The hills are bare, composed of stiff, dry/ mouldering rock, and 
consequently the soil exceedingly^poor, moducingbarley,coarse 
peas, aioi wheat ;• the latter in very small quantities. AAdishes 
and turnips are the only garden vegetables. 

Animals. —VV'ild fowl, game, beasts of prey, musk deer, y%1cs or 
bushy-tailed bulls, goats, and sheep afe in great plenty in Tibet; 
as are also horses, dogs, wild asses, and mules. , 

Miiterak .—The mineral productions of this country are rich and 
plentiful. Gold, in particular, is found in many parts, apd is 
exceedingly pure; the principal other minerals are nitre, rock- 
salt, and cinnabar, the latter containing a considerable portion 
of quicksilver. . 

280. Chief Tbtm#.—The chief towns are Lassa, Teshoo Loom- 

boo, and Deba. * , “ • 

Labsa, the capital of Chinesfe Tibet, and the residence of the 
Dalai Lama, and ^so of the Chinese Tazin, is situated on the sou¬ 
thern bank of a small river, and is of an oval fornp being about 4 
miles in length and dnT'Ki breadth. The grand temple, which 
stands near ^c centre of the toivn,consists of an immense assemblage 
of buildings, constructed of brick and stone, which are the sanctua¬ 
ries of difierent idols; the principal building is called the Lauran, 
and is dedicated to tire chief deity of tlie Tibetians, called Choo 
Emchoo. The houses of the Jown are mostly constructed of stone, 
usually two, but sometimes three stori^ high. Lat. 29o 3(/ N.; 
Lqngic Olo 6« £. !Pistant from the N. £. frontier of Bengal 220 
miles. ^ 

281. InhnUtanU.—it is probable jthat in the extensive country 
of Tibet, there exists a great variety o^' manners, customs, and 
dialers. I'he inliabitants of those parts of*Tibet subject to the 
grand Lama are an industrious, contented, wild race of men. They 
wear warm clothing ; that pf the lower ©kisses, in summer, being 
coarse woollens, and in the winter, the skins m sheep or 6f foxes, 
dressed with the wool or furblf. The upper classes wear £uro- 
pean broad cloth, Chinese silk, &c.; in^the winter their garments 
are lined with fur; their chief food is mutton, and various prepara¬ 
tions of barley, mixed with tea and spirits. 

282. Cofhm^ce .—The principal intercourse^ both commercial 
and political of the Tibetans, is.wi^^ the Chinese. The gpods 
are transported by means of caravans, generally consisting of 
from 6 to 6,000 men, with av.umber of’csSitle. mulfs, and afew< 
horses; the principal imports are tea, China^silk, coarse clc^h for 
tents, European broad cloth, and cutlery, China-ware, pearls, coral, 
and silvei* bullion. The exports consist o# coarse woollen cloth, 
manufactured near Lassa ; golU*buUion, the produce of the mines 

'in Tibet; ard the following articleg importechin the j^rst instance 
from Bengal arid Upper Hindoost'lian, t^iiuzes, cotton cloths, otter 
skin^ rhinoceros’s horns, peacock's feathers, and chjinks, or large 
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shells, The shawl wool is exported to Cashmere, and when 
manufactured is imported into iTibet. , 

283. Government, Laws, and Military Force. —The nomiluil sove¬ 
reign's the Dalai or Grand Lama, who is considered by his followers 
to be an incarnation of the (|jvinity in a human form. Next in 
rank to the Dalai Lama is the Raja, called also the Naib or deputy, 
who is the civil ruler of the state ] his power is limited by the Chi¬ 
nese Tastin or Viceroy, in wltom tlie chief authority, subject to the 
Emperor of China,*exists f the written laws of Tibet are of great 
antiquity, and have a strong analogy to those of Cliina, but are 
considerably ipodihed. 

The military force is very insignificant; the soldiers are said to 
be individually strong and cour.T«;eous, but are in an undisciplined 
s&te; th% a*e armed witltoswonls and matchlocks. 

28^. Religion, Literature.^\ mixture of 11 indooism and Bud¬ 
dhism is the religion of the Tibetans ; the principal (idol in their 
temples is Mah^muni, the Buddha of Hhyloosthan. It has alre^^dy 
been observed^ that the Dalai //«w« is'saul by his disciples to be 
5 n incarnation of the divinity ; on the dissolution of^ne human 
form, he is supposed to enter a new one: the body inhabited by the 
Lama, is on its dissolution dried by exposure to the air, after which 
it is enshrined in a silver case, representidg a human figure, and 
^aced in the grand temple, at Lassa, as an object of adoration. 
The grand Lama*livcs in a state of almost entire seclusion. The 
Lamas or priests of Tibet, and the adjacent eonntries, areflf dm 
sect of Buddha; they profess to be monks, who havg renounced the 
pleasures of the world ; they, reject the distinctions of caste, and 
consider tliemselves to bfe followers of Sakayn Go-a bn, y:\\o esme 
from Ilindoost’han abtut 1,800 years ago, and has ever since resided 
at Lassa, where he enjoys perpetual youth ; but besides this indi¬ 
vidual, there are dlher personages considered as incarnations 

of differ At Buddhas. ^ 

According to the general belief*^h Tibet, the arts and sciences 
had their origin in the city, of Benares. The art of printing has 
been long knwvn in Tibet; the inhabitants are not acquainted with 
the use of moveable types, inStead of which, they have blocks of 
wood, which they "impress on thin slips of papei of their own 
manufacture. The letters rtin frbm left to right, Udtin is the 
name given to^the pri^jted and written character appropriated to 
works of learning and^religion ; th5 language of common inter- 
course^nd business is, called Umin. The language and character 
of Tibet are l^oth derived from the Sanstirit. 
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. Section IT. 

ImABDACK, 0& UTTLE THIBET, AND INDEPENDENT 

TARTARY. 

285. LahdaoJc—-Situation, Produce^ cS^c. S;c. —Lahoack or Little 
Ihibet is a mountainouf. district on the confines of the province of 
Cashtnere, from which it is sejjaratet^ by tHte Himalaya chain, but 
all its other boundaries are undefined. The country is rugged and 
elevated, producing barley and otlier coarse grains, but wheift and 
lice are imported from the south. The chief town is Laudaok, 

TL* ‘nart of trade between Cashmere and Lassa. 

I he Itftja is the chief merchant, and monopolizes the commerce of 
the country, especially that of the wool of the shawl-goats. The 
state of Lahdack is generally believed to be independent, although 
the Chinese assert that the Raja pays an annual tribute ta the 
viceroy of Lassa. The town of Lahdack isbelieied to be situated 
lu Lat. 35« 35'N.; •L..ng. TS" 3'E. Distant 200 miles N. E. 
from the cj[jy of Caslunere. 

II.~INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 

286. Situation, Extent, Boun^ries, Dibisiom.—The extensive 
country ol Independent Tahtaby is situated between Asiatic 
Russia and the kingdoms of Caubul and Persia, being comprised 
betw^^en the 30th and 41st degrees of north latithde, and the 50th 
and 71st degrees of east longitud^ including an area of 1,140,912 
square miles. The Caspian Sea forms its western boundary; part 
of the Altaian ^ain separates it from itussia on the north; the 
mountains of Relur bound it on the easti^ on the south, the 
range of Hindoo Koh, or Hindoo Coosh, separate it from Caubul, 
andean arbitrary line forms the boundary^ between it and Persia. 

1 he principal divisions are Great Bukdri^, Turkestan, Tur* 
romauia, and Kliarasin. u 

287. General Description, Soil, Clinmie. —Independent Tartary 
forms part of the great table laud of A^ia, and is therefore very ele¬ 
vated: some parts of it are extensive.sandy plains destitute of ve¬ 
getation, thc'^ tracts ate chiefly in the north ; ^lie southern portion 
of the country is gonerally.mova fertUe. The climate is in general 
healthy, though the winters are frequently very severe. Tiib pro¬ 
ductions of this country are s/miiar to of the adjaefent ones. 

288. Mountains, Rivers, I^kes,—The principal mountains are 
'D’g, the Imans ol antiquity, the Altaitfti mountains, aifd those 

of Hmae^ Koh : the suinmiis ol these jnountaius are geiierlfTT co- * 
vered withjsnow. - . • 

Tlic cliief rivers arc the Jihon, Amoo, or Oxus, and the Seer or 
Si^on / both of these rivers rise iA die Belur Teg fountains and* 
fall into the Lake of Aral ; the forme? after a course of about 900 
iniies, and the latter efter running nearly 550 iiuleS. • - 
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The Lake of also the Seaof Aral or the Spn ofEnqfe^^ 

is about 250 miles in lent*th ; its waters are salt, although it has no 
communication with the oceaif. 

289. Chifi/Towns, Inhabitants —The chief townsare Samarcani> 
or Sytmerkttnd, an ancient and celebrated city, famous as a seat of 
Mohammedan learning; BvekarUi or Bokhara ; Khqva^ Adcrkand, 
Basfikerd, and Kokaun. The Tar tars consist of various tribes, most 
of wlfom live a pastoral life,joccupied in rearing cattle ; otlicrs live 
in towns and villages, and cultivate the ground. They are Ma- 
bonfbtans, and the chief otlr king of Bokhara assumes the title of ' 
“ Commander of the Faithful.'^ 


Section 18 . 

.IT- • 

AFGHANISTAN, OR THE KINGSOB^OF OARBUIb 

290. Sitnatidh, Extent, Boundaries, Divisions. —Th^ kingdom of 
Cabul, or Cadbul, occupies the wide vegions between India and 
Persia, and is a country of considemble extent, beit)g^about 1,000 

"miles in length from east to Vest, and nearly 780 in. breadth, from 
north to south ; including an area of 4,94,000 square miles, with a 
population of 14 millibns of people. It i^ bounded by the sea on 
the south; by India on the east; by Persia on the west; and by 
Independent Tartary on the north. 

The provinces are Balkh, Caubul, Candahar, Spistan, part of 
Khorasan, Baloocbistan, including part of Mekran, together vifith 
Sinde, Cashmere, part of Lahore, and a considefable portion of 
Mooltan. 

291. General Description, Sml, -The ""surface of these 

districts is greatly diversified, consisting of mountains and deserts 
separated by fertile valleys: in those valleys which are w^ell watered 
the soikis very prtdUctive. The cliiiiate is very variable, owing 
to the irregularity of the surface-cf the country, some parts being 
excessively cold and others extremely hot. 

292. Vegetable Productlbns and Minerals. —The fruits and vege¬ 
tables both of Europe and lodia flourish in the cultivated parts of 
the kingdom. Uipe and wheat form the principal food of the peo¬ 
ple, who also cultivate barley for jtheir.horses. The*Palma Cliristij 
or cflstor oil plant, is ^ommon,ks are also madder, asafmtida, and 

^ tobacco.* Among thjp trees a^e fiiv, two sorts of oak cedar, the 
cypress, the walnut, the wild olive, the birch, holly, hazel, muU 
berry* tamarisk, and*willow. 

* fybld, silver, rubiey, agd lapjp lazuli are said to be found in 
Af||;hani»tan ; so are also lead^ irmif antimony, sulpliMr, rock-salt, 
salt-petre, alum, and orpiment. 

293. Anithals. —Doroestig knimals, as camels, oxen, and sheep, 
form the chief riches of thdinhabitants; vaii jus breeds of goats are 
also common $ die greyhounds and poii^tera are excellent. From 
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this country is brouj^lit the long-haired cat, generally called the 
Persian cat. The wild animals are tigers, wolves, hysenas, foxes, 

' hares, Jiears, deer, wild sheep, wild goats, wild dogs, monkeys, 
hedge-hogs, porciipines, ferrets, and mungooses. 

Among the birds are three sorts of eagles, many kinds of hawks, 
herons, cranes, crows, storks, wild ducks, geese, partridges, pige¬ 
ons and sparrows. Snakes and scorpions are large j there are no 
alligatprs, and but few kinds of fish. 

29 i. Mountainsf Deserts, Rivers, JCnJces —Tjie mountains of this 
country are the extensive range of Hindoo Koosh, about ‘t,4>00 
miles in length ; the ridge of Solimaun, separated from the former 
range by a harrow valley through which the Caubul. river flows: 
in this range is p, very high peak, called Snffaid Koh ; these two 
ranges with branches striking off,from them traverse jicarly the 
whole of Afghanistan ; some of the peaks in these chains of mov^u 
tains have an elevation of 20,000 feet and upwards. • 

Ihe great sandy desert of Baloochistan is about^SOO miles long 
and 200 broad; besides ^his, tliere are also many’ /irid tracts of 
country. The Indus, which forms the natural eastern boundary 
of AfghanisTan, is decidedly the largest river of the country ; the 
largest tributary stream is the Kama, which descending from a peak 
of the Belur or Beloot Teg, in Tartary,* penetrates the Indian 
Caucasus, and joining the Caubul'river, falls into the Indus above 
Attock. The other rivers are the Helmund or Heermund, and the 
Ferrah, both of which fall into the Lake of Zarrah, which is situ¬ 
ated in the province of Seistan, and is about 100 miles long and 10 
wide; near the centre of the lake is an island, on wiiicb is built the 
fortified town of Kookhozerd. 

295. Chief Cfnk's.-^The chief cities are„Peshawer, Caubul, 

Kelat, and Candahar. Pesuawer, the present capital, which 
is situated in a fertile plain about 35 miles in diameter, sur¬ 
rounded on almost every side by lofty raountaiiio, covers aumneven 
spaccof five miles in circuit,j^niUcontoins about 1,00,000 inhabi¬ 
tants; the streets are narrow, the houses are built of un¬ 
burned bricks, in wooden frames, and are generally three stories 
high ; two or three brooks run through the town anfidst willows 
and mulberry trees, and are crossed by several bridges. Mosques 
are numerous *111 Peshawer,,but qnly public buildings worth 
notice are the Ralla Hissra, or Citadel*, and a fine caravansera.U4at. 
34® 6'N.j Long. 71“ 13'E. . ^ . • 

296. Inhabitants. —The dominions of the king of Caubul are* 
inhabited by various tribes of people, some of whora»do n dl ac- 
knowledge j[iis sovereignty, and others aye o|^ly nominally sflfPfScr 
to his authbyjty. These peop^Cc*'comprise Afghans, Balooch^es, 
Tartars, Persians, Tajiks, Hindoos, and a few other tribes. 

The Afghan men are robust, gefie^;ally lean, but* strong and 
muscular, with high noses and cheek bdiiQs, and long faces. Their 
manners are frerk and qpeu; th^ vices are those of jPevengej envy. 
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avarice, rapacity, and abstinacy; Imt they are fond of independence, 
and faithfm and kind to one another- No genuine Afghan keeps 
a shop or follows any scdentarji employment, those vocati^ps being 
followed by Tajiks and Hindikecs, the former <ff Persian and the 
latteA of Hindoo origin. The Baloocbees or inhabitants of Ba- 
loochistan are subdivided into Baloochees and Brahooees, who are 
again divided into a vast number of tribes. The Brahooees are 
more Inigratory than the Baloochees. , 

297. GovernnmiJf HevenUe, Lmws, Religion, Language, —The 
cro\rt) of Caubul is hereditary, but there is no fixed rule for its de« * 
scending to the eldest son. The whole of the royal family, except 
those especially favoured by the reigning sovereign, are imprisoned 
in the citadel of the city of Caubul, where, exc^)t being strictly 
(»nfined.^hey are well treated. /The administration of government 
■nf’earried on by the king, %ssiste<^ by the grand vizier. The pro¬ 
vinces, which are Q7 in miinber, are each under ^ separate governor 
or Hakim, Tlie revenue, which is principally raisedi by a tax on 
land, amount^ to about two millions sterling. The laws are founded 
upon the Koran, though much modified among ditferent tribes. In 
regard to religion, the Afglwiis are all of the Sooni IVIaliomedan 
sect; there are also the sects of Sophies and Zukkies, which by the 
majority are considered* sectarians. There are numerous dialects 
spoken in these dominions, that*in most common use among the 
Afghans is the Pushtoo. 

298. Commercef Manufactures. —But little commerce or manu¬ 
factures arc carried on in Baloochistan : the country being wherily 
without commodities for commercial exchange, s^ie exports are 
consequently insignificaift. ’The imports, chiefly received from 
Hindoost’han, are iron, lead, tin, steel, copj)er. Indigo, betelnut, 
sugar, spices, silk, gohl cloth, chintzes, and coarse woollens. In that 
part of the kingdom, kqown by the name of Afghanistan, a great 
deal of tjiade is carriedon by large caravftns going to 'I'artary, Persia, 
and India; the imports are siraUar to those of Baloochistan i the 
exports are chiefly shawls and shawl goods, Herat carpets, 'and 
Mooltan chintzes. The manufactures of note cariied on in these 
dominions dfe carpets, chinlj^es, and shawls. 

299. Natural Curiosities. —Besides the salt-rocks, in the vicinity 

of Karra-baugh, tfie greatest cqriusi^es are the Mirage and the 
Mmohm. The first is a very, carious optical deception, by which 
the ground appears c^cred with v^ater for a considerableuistaiice, 
*60 as to form a large lake, from ^ho surface of which are reflected the 
iraagel of tries, animals, &c. which may be near. By the Persians 
iTT?*^lled the Hcyraub. The Simoom is a hot wind, jvhich fre- 
qudhtly sjveeps over the sandy ddlcigts, and prevails bi^t for a few 
minutes at a time; it is, hbwever, instant death to any who < 
inhale it. * * 
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SfiCTiON 19. * 


TUB KINGMB!^ OF PEBSIA. 

Boundaries. —The remaining part of the 
ancient empire of Pkusia, which yet bears its original naj;ne, is 
comprised between the 2(»tU and 39|h degrees of north latitude, 
and between the 46th and 62ncl degrees of east longitude, being 
about 900 miles in length from east to west, and nearly €00 in 
breads, containing an area of about %i,00,000 square miles, and a 
population of 12 millions of people. tPersia* is bounded o« the 
north by the Caucasian provinces belonging to Russia, the Caspian 
sea, and Independent Tartary ; on the east by Caubul and Baloo- 
chistan ; on the south bv the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf; 
and on the wes^y the T iirkish dominions and Arabia. ^ 

301. Provinces and Chief Towns.— • *>» 

Provinces. Chief Towns Prnrinces, Chief Toiong, 

Azerbijan, • 'I'abriz. Irak, I|pahau, Teheran 

Gheelan, Reshd. Khuzistan, Sjiuster. 

Mazanderan, Saree. Pars, Shiraz. 

Astrabadi, Astrabad* german, Kerman. • 

Khorasan, Mushed. 

302. Islands^ Capes .—The islands in t]ie Persian^Gulf are nu^ 
merous, the principal arethosg of Ormus, Kishma, and Karak ; the 
latter is only noted for having once been possessed by the Portu- 
guese, and containing the remains of somechiir clips built by them. 
Kishwia is a fertile island, about 50 miles long and 5 broad, well 
inhabited, andjamous for its peacl fishery. 

The principal Capes are those of Rostana, Verdistan, and Bang. 

303. Face qflhe Country, Deserts, Mountains, Rivers, iMkes.— 

This country consists chiefly of mountains ^nd deserts intersect* 
ed by fertile vallie«. The deserts are extensive barren tracks 
of very'^fine red sand, whi(;Ji is so light tq taken uy by the 
winds, and carried to a considerable distance. The most noted 
are the Great Salt Deseit, which is about 400 miles long and 
200 broad ; and the Desert of Kerman^ the latter may be con« 
sidered as a continuation of the former. • 

The mountains of Persia consist of branches of Mount Cau« 


casus and Mqunt Taurus. The northern partarof the country are 
the most mountainous. Bftsidee|he*mountains already noticed, 
there are the mountains of Lauristan', and a chain running nearly 
north and south through the gfeat Desert.* 'rhe principal rivers aref 
the Karoon, the Karak, and the Arras ; tl^ formers about 400 
miles in length, and in some places 300 yards wide. The colailwww 
ed Tigrisf which falls into thui Persian G^ilf, forms p^rt of«the 
western boundary. The Latel of.Pcrsia are numerous, the two 
principal ones are Baktegam in i^rak, and Shahee in Azerbijan. 
The Caspian Sea, which is ])roperly arrjimmense lake, forming part 
of the northern boundary of the kingdom^ has alreadyb^n noticed. 
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SOL CUmate, Soil, ^eofitabh Animal and Mineral Productions.--* 
The climtleaiHlfioil of Persia a^e mucii diversified; in the southern 
parts it is very hot, and in the northern parts ve;'y cool j^feihtiipon 
the ii(]biole the country is healthy. I’lie plains when well watered 
are exceedingly fertile. yioc. wheat, bai ley, cotton, indigo, 
tobacco, opium, ihubarb, and many other vegetables and drugs, 
and almost all kinds of fruit, are produced in the cultivated valleys 
of Persia. * • 

Aximala are uurAerous ; tlie horses and dogs are very valuable. ^ 
Mules, ifejses, and camels are much used. IVuiFaloes, sheep, 
and goats dwell in the {ilains; lions, tigers, and beari, are found 
in the forestti oi'Gheelan and Masandi-ran ; while hytenas, jackals, 
wolves, wild boars, hares, foxes, deer, antelopes,* with tame and 
J^'i4d fowls, are found in* inoSt of the provinces. Insects and 
reptiles abound in the damp marfehy districts. Silver, lead, iron, 
copper, and m^iblc arc found in many parts ,• and the turquoise 
is supposed t(\ be peculiar to Persia. This country* it also cele¬ 
brated for Nanhtha, of which there are two sorts, the black and 
•the white. Very tinr Pearly are found in the (Inlf. « 

3&5. Chief City, —Tehf.iian, the jrresent cajiital, surrounded 
*>y a wall, i\eariy five,miles in circun-ference, is entered by six 
gates, which are inlaid with eolo\jred brick's, containing rude ’• 
representations of tigers and other beasts. The houses are built 
of bricks dried jii the sun, and are Siipposed to be about 12,000 
in number; the principal building is the citadel, which contains 
the king’s palace. M'hen IIis. Majesty resides iy the capitalf it 
contains about 60,000 inhabitants; biU during summer, the in¬ 
tense heat obliges him t6 live in camp, on the plains of Saltunm 
or Oujein, to which filace the greater part of the peojde accompany 
him, and then the population of the city does not exceed 20^000 
person$y Lat. of Tc^ici'an, .‘16® 40' N.#; Long. 60“ 52' E. 

306, Inhabitants, Government^Lauu, lleJiyUm, iMnynage.—'Vho 
Persians are a gay, polite, voluptuofls peojile, of warm passions, 
hospitable and social ; tlwy ate also deemed brave, sensible, hu¬ 
mane, and the most learned nation in the east; but they are addict¬ 
ed to flattery, dissimulation,‘ami avarice. J’he government is despo¬ 
tic, and the laws founded on tlie Koran, the religityi of the people 
bcin^ Maliomedan. 'I’he IV^itlan language is the finest in the 
east, and is scarcely gq;irpassed in strength, beauty, and harmony by 
any other. In Persfa, men of'leartiiug are held in great esteem. 

30t. Mc^ufactur^s. Commerce, Rerenue, Militartf Force .—The 
commerce of Persia is chiefly in the lund? of foreigners, 
the Per^ifans having S dedded aversion to the sea, seldom leaving 
their country, unless to visit 'I’tirkey or lliiuhxrfft’han. The 
principal exports are carpets, wine, silk, cotton, pearls, and drugs. • 
The manufactures are cjftpets, silks, brocades, cottons, shawls, 
fire-arips, and sword-blades. The revenue of the state is about 
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3 millions sterling per annum^ and the' military^.force about 
»,40,000 men. » 

308.'\(fniiyMi7i<w.—In Persia are to be found many remains of 
antiquity, and splendid ruins of a number of cities; the^most 
celebrated are those of FersapolUt which consist of large halls, 
columns, and other remains of palaces. 


^ Section 20. 

r 

ABABIA. 

307. Situation, Extent, Boundatnes, Arabfe occuj^s 

the south-western portion of Asia, between the 12th and 34th de¬ 
grees of north latitude, and theSl^th and50th degrees of east longi¬ 
tude. It is about 1,400 miles in Jength, from north to south; and 
1,200 miles iu breadth. On the uortli, it is bouiidecf by the Turkish 
territories ;j)art of which also,'and the Persian Gulf form a portion 
of its eastern boundary ; the remaining part of the eastern coast, 
and .the southern coast are washed by the Indian Ocean; the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf or lied Sea forms the western boundary. ' The modern 
divisions are Hedjaz, Sfemen, Hadhar-eUMoat, Oman, Lahsaor 
Hadjar, and Nedjed. 

308^ General Description, Soil, Climate. Peoduettons. —I'his large 
cotkntry forms a peninsula, the shores of which are indented with 
numerous' bays? The interior of tlie country is a vast barren 
desert, interspersed with^’spots of fertile,ground, and ititersected 
with mountains of moderate elevation. In tlw mountainous parts, 
the climate is temperate ; but in tlte plains the heat is excessive. 
7'he tracts bordering upon the sea-shore are the only portions of 
the country that can be considered at all fruitful, and'm these 
districts, coffee, gum arabic, frankincense, myrrh, aloes, spikenard, 
and various other valuable gums and drugs are produced: wheat, 
maize, millet; and otlier sorts of grain ; sugar-cane, tob^co, cotton, 
and ^ most of the fruits both of the tetnperate and torrid zones are 
cultivated, ^ The most noted animals are the camel and the liorse; 
the former is p'eculiarly adajtfed for the inlmbitanlte of the d^ert, 
and is of invaluable service to the Arab. Tl^e horses of Arabia are 
the most celebrated in the world, and those lh«d by tiie Bedouin, • 
or wandering, Arabs of the desert, are reckoned the most valj*able. 

309. Baj^s, Gulfs, Capes, Jshnds .—The principal bay*Sn thgJgjiitaiH. 
Sian Gulf i% Katiff Bay; those ou^the south-eastern coast are Sap- 
ge^Bav, andytliat of Koorya Mw>/ya.. The Arabian Gulf, or Red 
bea, which is connected with the Indian Ocean, by ijlie straits of 
Bab-el Mandel, is, at its northern fextrennity, divided into two 
small branches, one called the Sea of Suez? and the other the Gulf 
01 Akaba. The chief capes are Cape Musseldosn, Ra’s-al-Had; 
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(ihe eastern extreinity,VEas Madcake, Cape Fartak, Cape South 
East and Cape Aden. The islands on the Red Sea are very numer- 
ousj but none of them of any ndte; thei^and of,Bahrain<In the 
Per&iaii Golf, is famous for pearls. Socotra, famous for its aloes, 
is the Ingest island belonging to Arabia, being 50 miles in length 
and 23 in breadth; the next latest in size is the island of Jlfaaaera. 
These tpro last ipentionedislands are in the Indian Ocean. 

310. Deserts, Mountains, Miners, Lakes. — To particular *por« 
tions <jjF the vast desert which forms the interior of Arabia, 
various nai^cs have bean given; as the Desert of Sinai, the Desert 
of Syria, and those of Aldjesireh, Irak, and Alhaf 

Besides tlie range of mountains, of which Mounts Sinai and 
Horeb are summits, between the Sea of Suez Jbd the Gulf 
of •Akaba, '•there are several other chains, the most remark- 
aCIe of which is a range extendingmearly parallel to the southern 
coast Vroni the i5th meridian to the 5Bih of east longitude. 
The river Euphrates forms part of the north-eastern boAndary, as 
also does the l*i|;ris, after its junction with the Euphrates ; but 
neither of these, strictly speaking, etm be considered (fivers of 
Arabia, the country being destitute of both rivers or lakes of any 
magnitude ; tlie largest river that rises in the interior of Arabia 
is the Aftan, •which falls into tjie Persian Gulf opposite to the 
Island of Bahrain. In the southern part of the province of Yemen 
there are a few small rivers. 

311. Chief Tolons. —The chief places are Mecca, Medina^^ 
Jedda, and Mocha. Mecoa is .situated in a narrow sandy val¬ 
ley, surrounded by desep-t .rocky hills. It contains neither 
trees, gardens, nor verdure; and good water mi^st be brought 
from a distance of 30* miles. The interior is, however, much 
handsomer and more gay than most eastern cities: the streets 
are broad: the house^ buiit of dark grey.stone, have a gay appear¬ 
ance, the'windows of ^horn being large and showily painted and 
ornamented. The inhabitants aftiount to about 25 or 30,000, 
and nearly 3,000 Abyssinian or negro slaves. Lat. SPSS'N.; 
Long. 40“lAiE. 

312. Inhabitants, Govemm^t. —In person the Arabs are of 
middle stature and •brown complexion, and have a grave melan¬ 
choly ^r ; they generally dweM in tents,*lead a wandering life, and 
subsist upon their fiock.% and tlie plunder of caravans. They are 
ar brave people* exceilAt* horsemen,*and well skilled in the use 
of arms. Among themselves, and towards strangers, whom they 
r^.Hvft.as gufsts, iJiey are honest, civil, humane, and hospitable. 

TTie .government is patriarchal, chief of a tribe exercises a 
degree of authority similar to tliat oT% father over hisfiAnily ; the 
people are (hv^iied into numerops tribes, the chiefs of wliiph are 
styied ISheiks. Sheriffs s, Cali^ks, Emirs, and Imans. 

313. Religion, Lanymge,•Literature. — Arabia was the birth place 

of Mahoiitet,'aud, Irom its containing the citie^of and Meili. 
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ca, is still considered as the centre of his religion. There is hovrevcr 
a sect of modern existence* and who are very powerful, called rfa- 
habeeit /^ihey ac^jnowledge one God, and allow Mahomet to be a 
pro}rbet, hnt do not admit of his mediatorial office, and therefore do 
not call upon him ; they also reprobate the worship of sainl^ and 
the use of intoxicating drugs and ardent spirits. 

The Arabic is a very copious and expressive larfj^ge, spoken in 
a large part of Asia and Africa. During the middle ages, t£ie Ara¬ 
bians were eminent for literature and science} but at preseii|: edu¬ 
cation is so much neglected that few of the iahabitan)^ can read 
or write. , 


SlicflON SI. 

ASIATIC TITHIOSV. 

- 314 . Situation, EMcnt, Population, i? 0 M»i«fr 2 n'e#.~The Turkish 
domiiitons'lu Asia aie situated between the 30tli and 4Snd degreaj 
of north latitude, and the S6th and i6th of east longitude; their 
length is ai)out 9<SO miles, and their brea.'ith about^960, compre¬ 
hending a superlicial area of 4 6()|626geo. miles-containing apopula** 
tion of 13,500,(J00 souls. On the north, Asiatic Turkey is bounded 
by the BJack Sea ; on the west, by tlie Archipelag/), and that portion 
<if the Mediterranean Sea called the Levant; on the south, by 
Arabia, and ui.t the east hy Fersiu and the Russian territories. 

315. Divisions and their Chiff Towns .—Turkey in Asia consists 
of the two grand divisions of di-m Minor and Syria, together 
with the large provinces of Kourdiatan, ^rak~Arabia, Atgexira, 
and part of Diahckir. Aaia Minor and Syria are divid^ into 
provinces. 

Asia Minor, w. S^riu. 

Provinces. Chief Towns. 

Anatolia, Smyrna. 

Karamania, Konia, 

Sivas, ^' Sivas. 

Armenia, Erze-Roum. 

Adana, Adana. 

It?hil, 

Marash^ Malatia. 

These provinces afe subdivided into Pachahes. *Thc 
Cyprus ahio forms a separate Pachalic.* « • 

316. Giherai Description ^Climate, Soil, and Asia 

Minor and Syria are both much t^iversified with hi||, mountains/ 
and plains: but the greater part of tHp ground on the banks of the 
£i\phrates and Tigris Is level; and the |vlainB in tiie south, at^oiii- 


Provinces. Chirf Towns. 

Alepp‘b, Haleb or Aleppo, 

Triipoli, TriplJli. 

Acre, Acre, 

i. Damascus, Damascus, 
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ing Arabia, are chiefly deserts. The climate is generally delightful 
and salubrious, equally favourable to health and vegetatij);n ; not¬ 
withstanding which, owing in a great measure td the laziness and 
superstkion of the inhabitants, the plague frequently rages. *A 
great portion of the country k very fertile, but badly cultivated ; 
the vegetable productions are wheat, barley, cotton, tobacco, opium, 
olives, grapes, and various otlier fruits, together with rhubacb and 
other medicinal plants- One of the most remarkable and valuable 
animals iitf Asiatic Turkey *is the Angora-goat, noted for the deli¬ 
cate finenras of its wool, which is used in the manufacture of 
shawls; the other animals are asses, mules, camels, horses, hyenas, 
bears, wild boars, wolves, and jackals. From tlie mountainous 
character Asia Minor, it is .probably rich in ininerals, but of 
thii^'*little is known, on acffouut of the obstacles thrown in the 
way travellers, by the government. There is^ valuable copper 
mine near Toktft, in the province of Sivas, and inineratl waters at 
Bursa, in Ana talk. 

317. Inland Seas, Straits, Gulfs, JBnys, Islands, Ca^s ,—The 
Biack Sea washes the nortllbrn shores, separating tue Turkish 
dominions from those of Russia; it is generally considered Sts 
one of the inkind seas "of Euroj)e, and together with the Sea of 
Marmora, the Straits of Constantinople, and the Dardanelles, 
will be described in the }>art that treats of Europe. 

The principal Bays or Gulfs are the Bay of San Darlik, forming 
part of the Gulf of Smyrna, the Gulfs of Scala Nova" Cos, Macrf*, 
Adalia, Iskentleroou, and the Bay of Acre. • 

The chief Islands arc'thoSe of Mytelene, Scio, Samos, Cos, 
and Rhodes, in the Aj^chipelago, and Cyprus, in tile Levant. The 
island of Cyprus is one hundred and forty miles in length, and 
sixty-three in breadth ; ,the capital is Nicosia. A range of 
mountaim intersects* Hie island, and tSnninating near the eastern 


extremity, rises into a lofty peak cajled Cape St. Croix. The 
principal Capes on the continent are Capes Baba, Kelidonia, 
Anamour, and Ras-el-KhyiTzyn. 

318. Moufkains, Forests, Hivers, La7«'s.—The principal chains 
of mountains are the^Codja Dag, in the north west of Anatolia, the 
principal peak of which is JVlt, .Olympus, 6,500 feet in height, 
and tne cliain of Taujus, which extends from the eastern shores 
^ Anatolia to* the Qflispian Se^. In Syria are Mounts Leba>ion, 
Hermon, Carmel, and Tabor. Lebanon or Libanusis 9,.535feet in 
height,* and diermon "is 8,919 feet above the level of the ocean. 

is the forest jcall^d El-|!war, which extends idong both 
banks of tlie Euphrates for a sp^e of 80 leagues. • The chi^ 
yivers are the Euplirates and Tigris, both rising in the Barema 
fmountains, belween Arinenia,afid Diar-bekir, and flowing into the 
Persian Gulf; these river* Join each other at the town niKorny, 
which is about 60,iniles above Bussora. .The leng4ii'®f Uie Tigris 
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IS 100 miles, and that of the ^Euphrates 1,d00; the latter river is 
navigably for shij^s of 500 tons burden, as high as Bussora, which 
is 70 miles froni the sea. The other rivers are the JMcinder, the 
Sarabat, the Sacaria, and the Kizil-Irmak, in Anatolia; with the 
Assey (formerly the Orontes) and Jordan. 

The lakes oi Asiatic Turkey are Lake Van, in the province of 
Kourdcstan, 80 miles in length and 50 in breadth; Lakes El-Eohaire 
and £1-Sabkb, in the Pachalic of Aleppo; Uke of Tabaria, the 
'bead Sea or Sahar Lout^ and Bahr-el Margi, all of wh^ch i»Te in 
the Pachalic of Damascus. 

The Dead Sea, called also the Lake of Asphaltifes, is about 50 miles 
long and 15 broad; its waters are uncommonly salt and even 
Utter, but clear and limpid; the surrounding hills are barren arwl 
lofty, and the adjacent land impregnated with saline particlcfs .-^ 
nO' plants or trees grow near the lake, nor do any 6sh live hi its 
waters. The brooks Arnon, Kedroti, and Zaret into it. 

319. Chief Towns. —The principal towns are Smyrna, Aleppo, 
Damascus,^Bagdad, Bussora, Erxe^Bmm, JcrusaUni, he. 

SuvRN^i, the chief seat of Eiiropein commerce, and the Levan f 
trade, carried oil with the Turks and Greeks of Asia Minor, is 
situated on an excellent harbour on the est^lern side>of the Arclii* 
pelago. Lat. 38® 28' N.; Long. 6' E. 

320. Inhabitants, Government, Religion, Language. —The inha- 
Utan^ of the^e dominions are Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and se¬ 
veral wandering tribes of Curds, Turcomen, ami Arabs. 

The Pachas 'or Governors of the diflPerent districts are absolute 
.despots, possessing the power of life knd death, and frequently 
only yielding a nominal subjection to their sovereign the Grand 
Seignor. The religion is that of Mahomet, and those of a different 
faith are obliged to pay very dearly for. the precarious toleration 
^ey enjoy. The principal languages spoken are the Turkish, 
Greek, Syriac, Armenian, and Persian, 

321. Manufactures, Commerce. —Carpets and leather are the 

mostnoted manufactures; the trade is chiefly carried on by Greeks 
and Armenians. That with the nations to the eastward and 
southward, as Persia, India, and Arabia, is conducted by means 
of caravans, ^he trade wtth Europe is entirely in the hands 
offpreignerB. ' * * 

^pe2. Curiosities and The ^mcipal natural curio-^ 

Hms are the warm baths at Bursa, and the different scenery 
among the mountains. Asiatic Turkey aboilnds with^the rema ins 
of antiquity : the most celebrai;^d are the ruins of PalmfTaTnu** 
Dalbec, where are to be founckthe rgmiuns of magnificent temples 
formerly dedicated to the Sun. 
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SECTION 

RUSSli. IN ASIA- 

39^. Situatiorit Extent, Pojtulation, Bwindarki ,—Russia in Asia 
consists of the extensive countries of Siberia and Kamtschatka, 
In ths northern parts of the continent, and the newly acquired 
territories between the riwr Volga, the Don, the Black Stea, and 
the Gaspian Lake; bompri^ing the countries of Astrakhan, Georgii^ 
and Ciref^sia: these tracts of country, though really in Asia, are 
more frequently inserted in the maps of European Russia, than 
in those of the Asiatic portion of the empire. The superBeial 
area of Asiatic Russia is about 4,006,000 sq. geo.*\niles, contain* 
•i*^a poptilation of 3,I'A£,000 sbuls. The boundaries of the norths 
ern portion of the Asiatic RussiaA empire are extemely well defin* 
ed, being formg^l by the Arctic Ocean on the nArth ; ]^y Behring’s 
Straits and th^ Pacific Ocean on the east; by the great Altaian 
chain on the* south; and by the Oural or Uralian mountains on 
•the west. The southern Qarts of Asiatic Russia ree bounded 
on the nortli by European Russia; on the west by the river Don, 
the Sea of Azof and th^ Black Sea; on the south by the Turkish 
and Persian dominions; and on«tbe^ast by the Caspian. 

324. Divisions .—Siberia is divided into three great divisions, 
called the governments of Tobolsk, Tomsk, and Irkoutsk; to the 
eastward of the latter is the peninsula of Kamtschatka^ l^be 
southern provinces of Asiatic; Russia are parts, of Perm and 
Obenbubo; AsTUAKuaKT, .Caucasus, Circassia, DHAoisrAN, 
Georgia, Seouisian, SCuibwan, Mingrklia, Iweretta, part of 
Armickia and the Countrv of the Cossacks of the Black Ska. 

325. General Deseriptiont Soil, Climate .—A principal feature 

in the surface of SiJjtrla is the imtsense elevated plains called 
Steppes, which are principally in the vicinity of the mountains. It 
is a desolate country, especially* in the northern parts, where the 
soil is barren ; the southei'n parts are more fruitful. The climate 
is cold, and«very severe in the winter time. The southern provinces, 
Circassia, Georgia, &c. arT» mountainous, and in some places 
Tery barrerv. , • • 

336. Productions.^The rfprthbrn farts are chiefly valuable fot 
their mi«eral^treasur(p,,aud on account of the number of wild ani- 
* male, which yield vAuable furS. Nbrth of Lake Baikal, agriculture 
is almost uj^nown, and beyoD<l the 60th degree of latitude, it en* 
ceases. The principal wild animals are reindeer, wild sh^p, 
wiW horsp, stags, beabs, \frolves^foxes, hares, squirr^, beavers, 
ermines, and sables ; in the mountains of Caucasus,* the urus or 
bison and tlae ibex are found.. 

Many of the roost valuaJIle metals are found in Asiatie Russia, 
gold^ ulTer,platina,*copper, iron,lead,and quicksilver; adia« 
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mond mine has also been discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Berezov. 

S27. f.iland Sms, Qulfa, Bays, ^Islands, Peninsula.—-This coast 
of Siberia is broken in upon very much by the Arctic and l^ciiic 
Oceans, in consequence of Mrhich therp are numerous Bays or Gulfs, 
the most important of which are the Gulf of Kara and the Sea of Obe, 
on the northern shore. The Gulf of Anadir and the Sea of Qkotsk, 
in which are the Gulfs of Taunska and Petninskaia, are on the 
eastern coast. The principal Islands are ^ose of Kotelnoy. FadefFs- 
koy, Liaghoff, and New Siberia, in the Arctic Ocean, Laurent 
or Clerk's Island at the entrance of Behring's Straits ; Behring's 
Island, off Cape Kamtschatka, and the Kurile Islands, between the 
Atlantic Ocean^and the Sea of Okotsk. The Peninsula of Kamt¬ 
schatka, on the east of Siberia, is bbout 600 miles in letTgth : 
very cold and barren, producing but few vegetables, and being 
tliinly inhabited. ,, 

328. Capes, Mountains.—Tht principal Capes are the most 
northerly and the most easterly Capes of Asia, the*former called 
Cape Siewe.owostotchnyi, the*latter XchuktchiNoss or east Cape 
the^other Capes are those of St. Thadi, Kamtschatka, and Lopatka, 
the*southern extremity of the Peninsula of Kamtschatka. 

It has already been noticed, diat the Oubal and Altaian 
mountains form, the former the western boundary, and the latter 
the southern boundary, of Siberia; the length of pe first mention¬ 
ed,, chain is ],e00 miles, and the height of the most elevated peaks 
6,000 feet abovfJ the level of the ocean. The Altaian chain ex¬ 
tends from the 60th to about the liOlh meridian of east longitude, 
from whence the chain called the Stanovoy mountains branches off, 
and running nearly parallel to the sea-coast^for about 30 degrees, 
inclines to tlie north east, and terminates near the 176** of west 
longitude. The peak called little Altaf is^ 6,978 feet a^ove the 
ocean. The Peninsula of Kaintfichatkas is intersected by a chain 
of lofty mountains, running north and south, the tops of which 
are covered with snow, and some of which are volcanoes. The 
Caucasian Chain extends from the shores of the Blaok Sea to the 
Caspian; the highest peak in this ran,^e is Elburus, 9,686 feet. The 
celebrated Mount Ararat in Armenia, which is IS,700 feet high, 
is now included within the Bussfan Territories. « 

329. Rivers, Lakes. —The principal Rivei^ of Asiatic Russia arc 
the OBij, rising in Chinese Tarfiiry,*and after € course of2,660 miles^ 
fidling into the Arctic Ocean, into which also fall the I^^na and the 
Enibbiski : the former rises near the Lake Baikal, and is 2 , 3 !Sfik 


in length ^ the latter rises in Chinese Tartkry, and is 2.340 miles 
long. Besides thesp, there alre many other rivers of considerable 
magnitude, the greater number of which are tributaries to the ' 
three above mentioned. The principal tributary of the Obe is the 
river Irtysen. which issues from the Nd^ Zaisan Lake in Chinese 
Tartary. ^ < * 
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Lake Baikal is the^ largest anti most celebraled lake of Siberia; 
it is almost 170 miles in length, %i)d the surrounding scenery is 
Tery beautiful; the other lakes^of note are Altys and P^zinskoi. 

33p. Chief Towns. — The principal towns in Siberia are Tobolsk, 
iRKohi'SK, Kiakhta, Tomsk, XAKOuTiiK, Nertcukinsk, and 
Nismev Kahtsghatka. fn the southern provinces are Astra* 
XHAN^ Tiflis, Georgievsk, Derbent, and Baku. 

I'obolsk on the river IrAysen is a large city, containing about 
17,0(^0 injiabitants • it is the capital of Siberia, and a place of con<i^ 
8iderablc^Jrade. All the caravans from the Chinese frontier to 
Moscow pass through this city. Lat 5So N.; Long. OS'* £. 

331. Inhabitants, Trade; ^o. —The principal part of the iiiliatuK 
tauts of Siberia is composeil of the native barbarous trilTes, who 
JA* of Tftttar origin, and^re called Burats, Yakautes, Samoydes, 
Twqgusi, Ostiaks, S^c. I'he Russian Government have endeavour¬ 
ed to improve this portion of the empire by eslablisJiing colonies 
in different paAs of it, by means of prisoners of wan ; Siberia is 
also a place of ftanishment for state criminals, who are generally 
, employed in the mines. Th^e inhabitants of Circassia fyad Georgia 
are noted for their beauty, especially the females, many of whom 
are sold among the Tuj^s and Persians as slaves for the use oPthe 
seraglios of the rich. The barbarous native tribes of Siberia are 
mostly Pagans ; they wear skins and furs, and the Kamtchadales 
travel in sledges drawn by dogs. The commerce of Siberia consista 
chiefly of furs aud the produce of the mines. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

8ectiom(.i. 

EUROPE. 

t 

332. Situation, Extent, Boundariei. —This division of the east¬ 
ern continent is the smallest of the four quarters of die world. 

It occupies the north-western part of the eastern contineAt, and 
extends from the 36th degree to the rlst degree of north latitude ; 
'^^nd from the 10th degree of west to th^ 62nd degree of e ist Itingi- 
tude; its greatest extent in the direction of the ineridialis is about 
$.^(^0 English miles^ and from east to west nearly 2,200 ; but from 
the sbuth'-western point of Portugal to the north-western boundary 
of European Russia, the distance exceeds 3,400 English iriles. '^e 
superficial extent of Europe is About 2,23,000 geo. sqr. leags'i o\ 
2,793,000 geo. sqr. mis. containing 227,700,000 inhabitants, * 

The boundaries of Europe are the Mediterrauwan Sea on the 
south j the Atlantic Ocean on the west; the NortheiixOcean on the 
north; the eastern limits ar&. not so well defined; the Uralian 
mountains form the boundary to about the SS" of North Lat. 
from which point an arbitrary line is drawn to the Volga, which 
^ washes its confines till its approach to the Don ; the separation is 
then continued nearly in the saiue direction as the latter river, 
which completes the boundary to the Sea of Azof ; it then passes, 
through the Black Sea, the Hellespont, or Straits of Constantinople, 
the^ Sea of Marmora, the Dardanelles, and the Archipelago, to the 
Mediterranean.' 

333. (Scfla.—The seas of Europe afe, ‘ 

1. The Metli<eri‘fa.uean, 200U wiles in leiigtl'i; from 2 to 600 miles in 

breadth, and 6(i,0()0sqi-, leu^ifs. in extent. *' 

2. The Sea of Mnrnjoru, DO miles in leng'th 45 miles in breadth. 

9. „ Black Sea, 700 , ,, ,, ;W)0 ,, 

4 . }, Sea of Azof, 200 ,, ,, lOO '' 

5. „ Bailie Sea, 600 „ „ from 80 to 150 „ and 10,000 

sqr.leags.in extent 

6. ,, White Sen. • * 

333. The most considerable Gulfs and Bays are the 
Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, branches of the Baltic; the Gulf of 
Venice, called* also the Adriatic Sea, which 'is a portion of the 
Mediterranean Sea, running between Italy, and part of the 
Austrian and Turkish dominions; another* Arm of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, separating Greece from Asia Minor, called the Archipelago, ' 
the Gulfs of Lyons and Genoa, and the Bays of Biscay and Naplra. 

334. Straits.’^l^ffie straits of Gibraltar connect the Mediteiw^. 
ranean with the ocean; those qf the Dardanelles and C.onstanti- 
nople Join the Meditep'anean to'^ the Black Sea, which is connected 

' to the Sea of Azof by the Straits of Enikale. The British channel ‘ 
is joined to the German Ocean by th^Btraits of Dover; and the 
Baltic Sea is entered by the Straits caUed the <^reat and Little 
Belts and the Sowd. < ‘ 
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S3S. Lakes. —Th^ principle Lakes of Europe are Ladoga and 
Ojiega in Russia, M^etter and Wfener in Sweden, Geneva, Con¬ 
stance, Neufcliatel, Zurich, add Lucerne, in Svitzerland j Lugano 
and Como, in 

336. Rivers. —The largfest rivers of Europe are. 

The Volga, rising near Lake Ouega, falls into the Caspian, 
course of 1,700 miles. 

DatAike, in the Northern Alps, 

Rhine, Alps, 

Tugasjj. central mountuiiisof Spain, 
llhoae,V Alps. 

Don, * in Russia, 

Elbe, Silesia,. 

Vistula, Silesia, 

, 337. Peninsulas. —The prinqipal Peninsulas of Europe are, 

.r- T. The Crimea, between l^e Bhiejc Sea and the Sea of Azof. 

2. ^ Greece or the Morea, Archipelago and the Mediterranean. 

3. Italy, Gulf of Venice and the Mediterranean. 

4. Jutland, * German Ocean and the Cuttegat. 

5. ^Spaiii ua<^Portug:iI, bounded by the Mediterranean, the Bay of 
Biscay, and the Atluniic Ocean; tliis^MVtion of Europe is galled by way 

• ofciniDeiicc the Peninsula. • 

338. Isthmuses .—Tiie Isthmus of Corinth connects the Morez 

with the continent, and tlie Crimea is joined to the continent b]r , 
the Isthmus of Perecop. * • 

339. *Jlfottnfoiiw, VoleanoeSj and Capes.—The European moun¬ 
tains are, the • ' . 

Leng. of the chain, Brdtb. Height of th6 Peaks 
. • oahovethe level of 

Alps dividing Italy from (3erma- , the Ocean. 

ny, France and Switzerhyid, .. 300 mis. 100 mis. from 4000 to 16,600 ft. 
Pyrenees, France fruiii Spain, 210 from 50 to 100 * 11,000 

Carpathian, Hungary*, Gallicia 500 8 to 9,000 

Norwegian, Norway ,, Sweden 600 7 to 8 or 0,000 

Uruliun, Europe^ Asia 1200 « 6,000 

Contfhental Europe contains one volcanoe, that of Vesuvius, 
near Naples, which is 3,731 feet'in height. 

The other principal Volcanoes are, feet, 

Herklu in Iceland, 5,000 in height 

*Ernn, in Sicily, 10,946 „ ,, 

Slroinboli, in the Lipnri Isles, 2,684 ,, ,, 

The number of Volcanoes,in EjiropiC are one on thi continent and 
IS iir various islands. • * 

The principal Cappif and Prqmoiitories of Europe are the North 
•Cape, the Naze, Capes Matapan, La Hogue, Finisterre, St. Vin¬ 
cent, Riid Ig'afalgar. • 

340. W«/and«.—Thejslands of Europe are very numerous; the 
principal |re Iceland and tlie Foeifif^slands, belonging ao Denmark. 
The British Isles, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica^ the Balearic Isles, 

• iJie Islands t)f the Grecian^rchipelago, and the Lipari Islands; 
the latter are chiefly of v/ileanic origin. 

'.Thequtgoinerf table exhibits a view ofsthe friireipal political 
divisions of Eur^e, witli their extent, j^opulation^ chief towns, 
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341. Climate, S<M'f.-*-Tbe climate of this polrtion of the globe is 
various, but generally heidthy and temperate. The counOries situ-, 
ated between the 75th and ^Oth degrees of iwjrth la^ude have 
theij spring in June, followed by a short 8umm», which en^,|n 
August or September. Sweden and Norway, with the northern 
parts of Russia, have only two seasons, a long and severe wmtet 
succe^ed by a short, but owing to the great length of the days, 
a very warm summer. Befand the 65th parallel of latitude vege- 
taticai ce;ases. In the middle parts of Europe, comprised betweeij 
the" 60t^ and 50th degrees of latitude, the spring commences 
about April; and the summer months are June, July, August, 
and September. The soutliern portion of the contmenj*jBlt«w»«B 

from the 50th to the 36th parallel, has its spring in February and 

,]0l4rch ; the summer which*commences in May, is very warm; the 
win|ers are generally mild but very wet; the most rainy months 
are October and November. The climate of the difierent European 
Islands varies ^ittlefrom that of the continental parts ;‘their being 
surrounded Ify water appears, generally, to diminish the degree of 

• cold, but at the same time causes the atmosphere to be ^ry humid, 
consequently the insular countries are more liable to rain^and 
fogs than those of the oontinent. 

As variable as is the climate, sp is the soil; in the northern 
parts are vast tracts of barren land, but from the shores of the 
Baltic to those pf the Mediterranean, the most useful productions 
of nature present themselves in a regular and abundant succ«^ion; 
and although Europe, on account of its situation and climate, 
cannot boast of the vasious and luxurious productions of more 
southern regions, yet ffom the great attention .that is generally 
paid to agriculture,*it may be reckoned one of the most fruitful 
parts of the world. 

349. Production^ Pegeiahle^ Animal^ and Afinera/.—Most of the 
productions of Europe have beei\ imported from Asia, and are now 
become dom*estic. The vegetables afe wheat, barley, oats, maize, 
millet, rice, a great variety of garden-herbs and vegetables; apples, 
oranges, lemons, figs, grapes, olives, mulberries, cherries, peaches, 
apricots, and different sorts of nuts, are among the fruits; tqbacgp, 
cotton, and. the sugar-cane are found in the south; there are inany 
sorts* of timber trees, as thfi. oalf, fir,* elm, &c.; hemp, flax, hops, 
&:c. are also abundant* 

• The dome^c animals of £\jKO](le are horses, cows, sheep, pigs, 
dogs,w;ats, noultry, bees, &c,; among the wild animals are wolves, 

-Hiears, Jiuffaloes, elks, reindeer, deerAtoe of all kinds, various 
tribes of weasels and*othdr auin^^ls iithkh viel^ rich fhrg,, porcu¬ 
pines, modkies; fish of different kinds abounain the teas and rivers. 

The minsral kingdom yields gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, 
^lucksilver, salt, saltpetre, .boals, marble of different kinds, lime¬ 
stones, tNil'celaiv, and otW clays, amber, ^c. t^ethj^with qiany 
sorts ofmineral waters. • ' • 
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8i9< /iiAafr/AKKil>.<-*CiTfiisMtion 4 the aUs/and gciences^ aided bj 
the Induenee of the ChriaUan rdi|{ion, have elevated most of th( 
inbaUtatila of HiSi^pe, far above the people of ibe other ^arta o: 
the world. We fahould exceed our limits, were we in tmaplaci 
give an aceonnt of the various shades of character which ar^ 
iiwund amongst the various nations of this part of the world: witl 
R tp this, and other partienlars, we must make reference to th< 

dinbreiit countries, as they come unddr observation. 

“ 344, J?e%lo».>-~Although the religicus knowledge of eone o 

(h^^eEtreme northern tribes of Europe is veiy confined, and mixec 
_with superstition, yet we may consider heathenism as entirel] 
~lSi5shi^’‘fitMn ahis portion of the globe, and the light of the Chris' 
tian religion is shed abroad throughout Europe, except in Turkey, 
where Mahometanism is established, ndlwithstanding that a cohal- 
deralde portion people are attached to the Greek Churcl^ 
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THB EBIFIBI^ 

* on 

ST&e United Kit^dom <if Great Britain and Ireland* 

345. Name .—llie British Empire^ which exerts a considerable 
degree of influence over many other pdrtions of the globe, and 
which frou its wealth and extensive foreign possessions, ranks 
among the first European nations, consists of Great Britann and 
Ireland, with severid othdr islands of inferior uote, and n^iineroua 
ttdonies in all the quarters of the.globe. 

346. 8d»ati<mt JUjetent, and Po/miatipn.-—The two principal islands 
of which this kingdom is composed arc situated in die Atlantic 
Ocean i the laigest, Great Britain, wjliieh extends fiom 50** to 56" 

of north latitude, and from S" of east to 6' of west longitude, is 
580 tniitis l(>tig and 370 brofid, con ranting an extent of 87,000 sq. 
miles, hnd a population of 14,07l§,73f. Imand, which isSttamiles 
long and iVom loo to 300 l^ad, extends Vom 5t" SO' to 55^ ao' 
N, if. and flMnn 5" 50' to 10''43'bf W. Long, containing 33,301 
sq^ miles, and a population of 6,846,849 souk • 

347. C^miee.^As the foreign posseaeienB of the BritisbiEmpira 
are veryexjreiwlve and eituatMjki dil^eiif parts of the worldf we 
idiall h^e only give ^an enumeration of them, and desSribe them 
when noticing mose parts in which they are situated# 

In ^if 0 pe.«-The fortress of CKbraltiar. on dm 8. coast of Spain ; 

tlmhfoditerraqjsanSi^; 
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i4«<a.*-Bnti6lt India/which indnd^ tiie presidandee of Bei^^ 
Madras, and Bombav ; the ceded provincea of the Bimnan ena^^ I 
the Islands of Ceylon, parts ol Samatra and Bornec^ arndTulo^ 
Penang ^ 

i4/Hca.«>Several colonies n^ar the river Senepl ; and the idaqdh 
of Balam; part of the coast of Gninea; the Islands of St Hdei^ 
and Asffflieion; the Cape of Good Hope; the Isle of France; 
Mahe, Seohelles, and AumiratH Islands. * 

Affi#rieo.*<-Labradftr; Neir South Wales; Newfoundland, Cape 
Breton; h^va Scotia; part of Guyana; and many pf the weet 
Indian Islands. 

AusiraJia .—^Colonies in New Holland, Van 
Norfolk. ^ , 

» TBe extent of these possessions is about S;040,000 square luilei^ 
containing about 60 , 0 U 0,000 of inhabitants. ^ , 

The republic «of the Ionian Islands is placed under theprotee<i 
tion of Englan^; and the king of England is also soverdl^ of the 
kingdom of Hanover. ^ 

• I.-GREAT BRITAIN. 

318. Divisiont and ,9ound'an^."«>Great Britain is divided 
into two parti; the northern portiop is called North Britain, oh> 
Scotland, and the southern part is subdivided into England and 
Wcdes, which are jpolitically united, being governed by the same 
laws. • 

The Island of Great Britain is bounded on Ahe north by 
the Atlantic Ocean; on .the* east by the North Sea er German 
Ocean, which separates it from Norway^ Denmark, Hanover, and 
the Netherlands; on 4he south by the straits of Hover and the 
British Channel, separating it from Fiance; and on the west by 
the Atlantic Ocean,^. George's Channel, the liish Sea, and the 
North Cnannel: the three latter portions of water separate it from 
Ireland. * • 

We shall now proceed «to describe the southern parts of the 
Island, commencing with, ^ 

II.-ENGLAND. 

S48v EaterA and Boundaf^r^Enfiand is 495 miles long and 
350 broad, aqd con|gins 50,130 square miles and 11,261,437 
inhabitants, extendifig from 'the* 50th tb 55* 45' of north 
latitude an(L from 50' east to 5* 40' west longitude; itia sur-^ 
^loundeddsy tne sea on the south and eas^ on the north,j^t of ^ 
liver Tw^, the hiUiT of *Nort)iqmberWd> Idddel 
Solway FAth separate it fiom’Scotllmd; the^dsteni Souadi^ is 
'formed by the Attantio Ocean, the principality of Walas> Odd ^ 
Irish Sea, s •* 

Ih'visjcnM&nAand ia divided into 40, end W’ides 19 iddm 

or counuds, as e^bithd hi the annwhtabte, 
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Besides the counties iti wjtieli England and W'ides 

divided, there are counties corporate, Srhich consist of certain dun 
tricts, enjoying the liberties and jurisdietions peculiar ta'a cpidi- 
ty granted by a charter from Uie crown. Thus London is a coun'< 
ty distinct from Middlesex ; apd die cities of York, Chester, Biia* 
tol, Worcester, the towns of Kingston<>upon-HuU, Berwicfc^ilpon'* 
Tweed, ,3outhampton, and Newca8tle<-upon-Tyne, are counties of 
themselves distinct from thoi^ in which they are situated. The 
countks are subdivided into hundreds and panshes; and county of 
Yorkf which is the largest in England, i& mvided into three parts, 
called the North, £ast> and West Ridings. 

350. Judicial Dtmsimc.-^'W ith a view to fafalitatAll|g.<'':dujiAil^ 
tration of justice, the counties of England are arranged into six divi- 
sjo&stcallea circuits. The tvsslve Judges of England go twi(^ every 
year, tin pairs, through the circuits,* for the purpose of hearing ana 
deciding causes, both civil and criminal, which are brought before 
them; the town| in which they hold their courts ard called the 
assize or county^ton ns. , ^ 

* Tab. IJ.—^The Circuits with their Assize Towns abb. 


1 —The Northern Chauit 
Counties. * Atsise Towns 
Northutuberlaad, Newcastle 

Durham, Durham. 

Cuubeiland, • Carlisle, 
Westmoreland, Kcmdal. 

Yorksbue, Yoik. 

Lancashire, Lancaster. . 

2.—The Midland Ciicua. 
Derbyshire, Derby. 

Nottmifhamshire, Notlingham. 
Lincolnsbiie, Lincoli^ 

Kntland^ire, CH^biim. 

Leicestershire* Leicester* 

Nortliamptonsiiire, Northatnpton. 
Warwickshire, Warwick. 

3 —The Oxford Circuiir 


Shrrashire, 
Stalfordshuc, 
Worcestershire, 
Herefoidhiie, 
Moninouthhhire, 
<JI lonccstelrshii e- 
' Oxfoidsbire, 
Berkshire, 


Sbrewsburju 
Stufiord. 
Woicester, 
Ilerefo’*d. • 
Monniouth. * 
Gtfi%cester. 
Oxford. 
Reading. 


r N^olk, 

Suffolk, 

Cambridg-eshire, 

Huntincdonshire, 

Bedfordshire, 

Buckinghamshire, Buckingham 
5.—The Home Circuit. 

* s ii 


4 —The Norfolk Circuit. 
unties. Assize Towns* 


Norwich, 
^swieb* 

Cf am bridge. 
Huntingdm. 
tdSedford 


Essex, 
Hertfordshire, 
Kent, 

Sun eg, 
Sussex, 


Chelmsford* 

Hertford. 

Maidstone, 

GuiHmd. 

Chichester* 


6 —The Western Circuit. 
Hampshire, Winchester. 


Wiltshire, 
Oorsetthire, 
Bomo-setshirs, 
Devonshire, 
Cornwall, 


Salisbury. 
Dorchester. 
Weils. 
Exeter. 
Launceston. 


' Middlesex and Cheshi^ arp not indaded in the dreuit^ the for« 
mer being the seat of the Suprentie €l<)^ts of Justice, anddthe latter 
^ county palatine, having a Jadj^ of its own, tailed the chid'jus* 
^ ice of Chester? 
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counties, (viz. tlie king, as Puke of Lancasibr; the Prince Qf Wales, 
as Earl of Chester; and tlie Bishop of Durham,) and under the 
great seal therepf, and not under the great seal of EIngland. 

THE WELSH CIRCUIT ARE, •’ 

1. The Chester Circuit,, 3. The South-e.astcrn Cirruit. 

Covfitips. Assize Tewns. Cnunties. Assize, Towns, 

^ rFJijjt,shire,_ Flint. aj^Ji.iflnorshire, lta<fn«r. 

Denbighshire, Denbigh. Brecknqpkbhire, Ureeknock. 

j? Montguineryslure, Montgomery, UlaTnorganshire, Cnrdifil 

2. I'he Northern Circuit. 4. The South western Circuit. 

■5 Anglcsea, Baiuimaris. ^ Caenuarthenshire, Caerinarthen. 

'^73 Cfla^rnarronshire, Caernarvon. § Pembrokeshire, Pembroke. 

^ kMertWicltSshire, Harlech. ^ [Caribganshire, Cardigan. 

O (ft 

For the purposes of church government, England and Wafts aw* 
divided into two provinces, which are subdivided into 24 bishop- 
ricks. ^ 

351. General Descriptim, Climate, Soil. —Altlioji^h England does 
not possess the delightful climate and luxurious productions of the 
south of ' Europe, nor the sulilime scenery of Alpine countries, ytrt 
\Jie variety of hill and dale, interpersed with wood and water, the 
high state of cultivation, which prevailsi in almost^every part, the 
well-regulated farms, the ^leatness of the towns aud villages, the 
noble country seats of the nubility, gentry, and opulent merchants, 
which are surrounded by parks or other enclosures, combine to 
s gi«Jte the country a charming appearance, the beauty of witich is 
considerably, enhanced by the excellent roads that form the means 
of an easy communication throughout all parts of it. 

The climatie of England is temperate, and on account of the 
country being situated in an island, it is less exposed to extremes 
of heat and cold than continental countries in the same degrees 
of latitude, aud from thu same reason the weather is eiiceedingly 
variable; the western countieSggenerally have a great deal of rain 
in the course of the year. In consequence of the changeableness 
of the weather, the order of time in which tlie seasons succeed each 
other is indeterminate, sometimes ijie spring commences in March 
anil sometimes in April; frost is sometimes experienced so late 
in the yeai**as the month of May. ^In July and August, which are 
the hottest mouths, the average^height of the therrouineteids $2"; 
in^ the hot months it has beqn as^high as^°. The average in the 
two cokfest months, December and January, is 18**. In very sevefiS 
winters the mercury has fallen 40® below Mie freezing poirft. The 
mean temperature of the air in England is about 55\ ^ * 

In co%equeuce of the gregtlitteDtion bratowed upon agricuEure, 
the soil of England is very productive; the qualities of it vary in 
almost every country, either from natural causes 01 from differeni 
modes of managing it 1'he easterms\de of £|^Iand has extensive 
chalky whjle on the vrestern side varans valuable mine- 

rals^are found, out no cUklk. ? 
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352. RiverSy Cana/«.-|-The rivers of England Contribute consi¬ 

derably to the beauty of the scenery and to the wealth of the coun¬ 
try, most of them being navigable. The two principal rivere are the 
^'hames and Severn. Tlie former rises in the Cotswold hills, on the 
confined of Gloucestershire, passes by Oxford and London, and 
enters die German ocean between Kent and Essex, after a course 
of 215 piiles. The Severn rises at *i*Unliinmon hill in North 
Wales, and running by Shrejvsbury, Worcester, Gioucestea, and 
Brist^, falls into the Bristol channel ; its length is 220 miles. 
The 4*rent rising in Stafiordshire runs through Derbyshire and 
Nottinghanfshire, and enters Lincolnshire, where on being joined 
by the Ouse it takes the name>of the Humber, and joins the German 
Ocean between Lincolnshire and Yorkshire; the uiittefflength of 
(h^'ivrent a'hd Humber is 19^ miles. The rivers above-mentioned 
have pumerous tributary streams, and there are many others which 
fertilize the country. • 

Next to the rivers of England, the canals claim our attention, 
and as they ate*great examples of the industry of the people, as 
#vell as means of enriching t^em, wl; shall here inentioi^a few of 
those which are above 30 miles in length. 

Tliu Grand Trunk, J40 miles. The Grand Junction, 90 miles. 
Livtivtnto) and Leeds, 130 ■ Ashby, 50 

Lancaster, 76 uiiiot 4.3 

Kenuet and Avon, 60 Busins;sloke, 37 

There are abiiut«50 other canals, which ulth< ugh not so long us those 
ahove-Dientioned, are yet of considerable iinportniu 

353. Lnkes. —In some of the countries of EnglariH the beauty 
of the scenery is much Increaserl by lakes: in Huntingdonshire 
there are several known by the name of meers ; the largest is VTit- 
tlesey-raeer, 6 miles long and 3 broad. But the most celebrated 

' of the English lakes fgte in Cumberland. Westmoreland, and Lan¬ 
cashire : tJlls-water, siEuated partly in Westmoreland and partly in. 
Cumberland, ds about' 9 miles long and rather more than 1 mile 
broad. Thirlmere or Leathes-water, an irregular sheet of water, iu 
Cumberland, at the base* of Helvellyn, is 3 miles in length, 
Derwent-water, or Keswick lake, in Cumberland, is of an pval 
figure, 3 miles in length and about in breadth. 

Besides these, there are in Cumbeiland, Bassenth*waite-water, 
ojr Brood 7 water, Lowe%-water, and Crummock-water, all of them 
wvery beautifully situated; the grandest is Ulls-Water, and the mgst ^ 
beautiful Derwent-water. There are many other lakes of infer&K 
^ ,note amgng*the hills of Cumberland. Between W^^ibhrelatra ' 
and, Lancashire is the eomantic Winandermere, whi d pH^ miles 
in length «ad about 1 in breadtn^athe greatest deptl^ 200 feet. 
•Coniston lak^ in Lancashire is 6 miles long atfd about f of a mile 
broad, its depth i^40 fathome. 

354. Mountain^, Prommtorm —Through the whole length of 

England there areigroups of mountains an^ bills, which con- 

H 2 ' 
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sidered as formiilg a chain along the western side of the kingdom 
from Cornwall to Cumberland ; the part of the northern chain, 
which forms parts of the boundary between Northumberland and 
Scotland, composes the Cheviot hills, in which the highest peak 
called Cheviot is S,658 feet high: arhong the Cumbrian hills are 
Sea-fell, 3,240 feet high, Cross-fell, 3,400, Helvellyn 3,225, Skid- 
daw, 3,175, and Grasmire, 2,'865 feet above the level of the sea. In 
Yorkshire the most elevated peaks ar^ Bony-fell, 3,084 feet, Whern- 
side, 2,475 feet, and Ingleborough, about the spme height as the lat- 
• ter. The highest hills in Derbyshire afe Axe-edge, Whinhill, and 
Mam Tor, but these are much lower than the mountains of Ciim- 
be^nd ; the highest part of Derbyshire being only about 2,100 feet 
above^tEfe^'^t‘ 2 ar' The Malvern hills, situated partly in Gloucester¬ 
shire, but principally in Herefordshire and W'orcesUrshires. ai'e 
from 1,100 to 1,300 feet high; the two'highest points are the Here-* 
fordshire Beacon, 1,260 feet high, and the Worcestershire Beacon, 
1,300 feet above the level of the plain. The Cotswold and Stroud- 
water hills in Gloucestershire are a branch of the cetitral chain. The 
Wrekin ip. Shropshire is much more elevated than the surrounding^ 
hills ; the eastern, which is the most precipitous side of the moun- 
taiii, is about 1,200 feet in height. The Devonian range passes 
through part of Somerseftshire, through Devonshire^and Cornwall 
to the Lands-end. The princfipal eminences in this range are form¬ 
ed by the mountains of Dartmoor in Devonshire, the altitudes of 
whij^ are frpm 1,500 to 1,800 feet: in this chain the Mendip hills 
of ^mersetshire are situated. Besides the ranges of hills above«« 
mentioned, owners of less magnitude cross the island. The first 
of these ridges takes its rise from Salisbury plain, an amazing 
extent of high chalky land, from 30 to ^0 miles in breadth, 
and intersecting Hampshire and Sussex, terminates in the promon¬ 
tory of Beachy-head; the jpart of the ridge ising in Sussex forms 
the celebrated South Downs, which are nearly 50 miles fbng and 
about 5 or 6 broad. The second ridge forms the Surrey hills or 
Downs. The Downs consist chiefly of chalk hills, covered with 
a very shallow soil, which produces excellent pasturage for sheep ; 
many thousands of which are kept upon the Downs and other hills 
of the same cjiaracter. 

Flamborougb-head in Yorkshirej Beachy-head and Seaford pliffi, 
in Sussex ; the North and South Fordands and the Clifis qf Dover, 
in Kent; with the Lands-end and the Lizardfin Ctmiwall, are the •- 
(^ief promontories in England. Between the north ani^uth 
Forelands are the celebrated roads, calledf the Doft^n^ which 
extend abqiit 6 miles; off the Dqjwns lie the Goodwin san^. « 

355. Micrstm or Fern and Among the otlier particulars 

of the country, we mention thefens of Northampton, J^incoln, Nor¬ 
folk, Suffolk, Cambridge and Huntkigdonshir^ which are large 
tracts of rich but marshy ground. Romney-mailh in Kent is an 
extenjjjyjj^pU^ct of ridi level land, lying on the (south' coast; in 
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connection with Welland-irfarsh andDenge-marsh, it comprehends 
about 43^326 acres, in Somersetshire are Sedgemoor, the BrenU 
marshes, and Conuington fens.. 

Forests. —Since the time that agriculture has been ^Especially 
attended to, the forests of Kftgland have necessarily been very much 
diminished ; the principal those now remaining are the New 
Forest, the Forests of Bere, Dean, Sherwood, Windsor, Rocking¬ 
ham, abd Kpping ; the greater part of these are the property of 
the crown; besidefj, these there are extensive private enclosures 
whhi(h produce much valuable timber. The forest lands belong.^ 
ing to theicrown cover an extent of above 200,000 acres. 

356. Islands. —We shall.here give a brief description of the 
islands which properly belong to England, beginnia^/. I ch those 
o£ l^he cowt of Northumberland. 

' Iloly Island, called also t^indisfurm, is 8 miles in circumference, 
Bitu&ted about 8 miles S. E. from Berwick upoa Tweed. It was 
formerly the se6 of a Bishop, which was removed to Durham. The 
ruins of a Cathedral are yet visible. On the south coasi is a small 
town defended by a fort. At s. short distance from the above is 
the small island of Coquet, which is a mile in circumference. The 
Farn islands are two clusters of small islands 17 in numl}er ; they 
produce kelp,«fcathers, &nd some^seals; tim largest is about a mile 
in circumference, and has a fort and light-house. That part of 
Kent which is so generally known as the Isle of Tftamt, though at 
one time separate from the mainland by the sea, is now merely a 
peninsula, or at most a river isle. At the mouth of the Metfway, 
formed by a narrow arm of the sea, called the Swal^, is the isle of 
Sheppey, noted for the strong fort of Sheerness. 

Separated from th^south coast of Hampshire, by the celebrated 
choxwieiSpithead, is the Isle of Wight, a beautiful fertile island about 
21 miles iu length god 43 in breadth; it is nearly divided into 
two parts by the rivdr .Medina; across the island from B. to W, 
runs a fine r^nge of Downs; thft S. coast is bordered with very 
steep cliffs of chalk and freestone, and the W. side is fenced by 
ridges of rocks, the most remarkable of which are called the Needles. 
The chief town is Newport,%t a short distance from which u the 
fine ruin of Carisbrooke Castle; the other princi]]gl places arfe 
Cowes, Rylle, and Yarmouth. Consklerable quantitiesof corn are 
exported^ as also are tobacco-pipe clay, and a fine white sand used 
in the manufacture ef glass. Abovt 10 miles from the Land’s-end 
in COj^nwall are the Sciily Islands, only 5 or 6 of which are inha¬ 
bited ; the principal are St. Mary, St. Agnes, Tresco, and St. Mar- 
tirj, contJuning altogether about ^,600 inhabitants, moot of whom 
are fishenpen and pilots, A t .the luouth of the Bristol <:hannel is 
the small isl|nd of Lundy. On the coast of Lancashire is the small 
narrow island oifWalney, which abounds with sea-gulls. Thirty- 
five miles JY.'ofthe coast of Cumberland, and 40 E. from the coast 
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of Treland is the ^Jsle of Man, which fs abput 30 miles in length 
and 8 in breadtli; the soil is fertile and the climate healthy. The 
Dukes of Athol were formerly Lords of this island, but it was an¬ 
nexed to the croilpn in 1765, the Dukes however reserving to them¬ 
selves the nianoiial rights, in virtue of which they appoint the 
Bishop, who is styled Bishop of Sodor and Man: but who has 
no seat in Parliament. The chief towns are Douglas, and 
Peel: ./Thd population of the islantj is about 40,08i. ]>i)uglas. 
the capital, contains above 6,000 inhabitants.. The commerce of 
*nhe island consists in herrings, wool, hides, and tallow ; theV^e are 
quarries of stone and slate, with some mines of lead, aopper, and 
iron. A ridge of mountains runs nearly the whole length of tlie 
island, tTlt?ki^iest peak of which, Snahcld, is about 1,740 feet above 
the level of the sea. . r 

Tho Anglo-Norman Islands next c'laim our attention, wliich 
though situated but a short distance from the coast of Frknce, 
appertain to the crown of England. ^ 

Jersey, the largest of the group, is about 4 leagaos distant from 
the French coast; it is 12 mile.", long and 6 broad, containing about 
SR,600 inhabitants; the chief towns ire St. Hclier and St. Aubiii.' 
It •produces abundance of fruit and large quantities of cattle ; the 
principal maiaifactures *arc cyder, worsted stockiegs, and caps. 
Guernsey is about 30 miles iVi circumference, and is divided into 
30 parishes. Port St. Pierre is the chief town. The population of 
the inland is .estimated at 20,302 souls. The productions, soil and 
“^Mimate are similar to those of Jersey. Alderney is about 8 miles 
in circumference, and contains about 12,000 inhabitants. 11 is about 
7 miles distant from Cape La Hogue,^ frofti which it is separated by 
a strait called the Race if Alderney, To thq. W. of this island lie 
the range of rocks called the Caskets. Sark is about two miles in 
length, and contains about 500 inhadiitantB. X^ough these islands 
are considered as belonging ‘^to the county of Hampshire^ and as 
being within the diocese of Winchester, they are govesned by their 
own laws, and still retain their own language and customs ; the 
governors of the islands however are appointed by the king of 
England. <• 

* 357. Cities,and Towns .—The capital of England, and the me¬ 
tropolis of the United Kinji^omf situated in 51® 30' 49" N. Lat. 
ana 5'30" W. Long, consists of a vast cgUectiou of buildings, 
on both sides of the river Thames, eompri.singi the city of London, « 
called by way of distinction the dty ; the city of Westiryjaster, 
and the borough of Southwark. Besides these prirlbipal parts, 
Uiere are others, which were, formerly, viiliq^es a(]^cent.,to 
London, but now included wvthin and considered as«a part of 
the metropolis. On )^e Surrey side of the river, adjoining South- < 
wark, are Lambeth, (noted for its palace belongiug to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury,) Walworth, Bernnoadse^ ^formerly cele* 
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brated for its Abbey,) and Rotlierhithe; on the north side of the 
Thames are Wapping,•Shadwell, Pqplar, Islington, Pentonville, 
Chelsea, (noted for its Hospital for invalid soldiers,) and Pimlico, 
where a palace for the Kings of England is now orectingf 

LoNimN, (the general naml given to the capitiil) is not only the 
largest town in Europe, bntthe fliost important and richest commercial 
place in the world; its length from cast* to west is about 7 miles, its 
breadth dairies from two to four miles ; the circumference hi ab^iit 20 
miles; within this extent there 5ire 172 parishes, 132 of which are in 
the ci^s of London ancl Westminster, and the remainder in the suburbs. ^ 
TherAire in the metropolis 3 palaces, 146 churches, as many chapels of 
ease, about ISO dissenting places of worship, 8,200 streets, 71 squares, 

34 markets, 1.3 theatres, 712 t;tverns, 9,300 inns and pu1>lie houses, 12 
prisons, 1,854 charitable establishments, 4,050 schools, inclKR!f(1Sgl6gram* 
mat schools,'^!32,752 private ]}uus(%', and 1,274,800 inhabitants. The 
parts of the town lying on the opposite banks of the river are connected 
by six bridges. • 

London is the ffeat of numerous literary and scientific institutions, 
among which a|'e 4 the British Museum, the Royal Society, 4;he Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture, thg Royal Academy of Music, the 
Antiquarian Society, &c. &c. wHlt the lately established colleges, one 
called King’s College, and the other the. London University; to the abo^, 
which is but a short li.st, nvay be added the vj^rions schools of medicine 
attached to fbc* hospitals. In the*nuiiil>er of charitable institutions 
Loudon exceeds all other places; hcsuic.sthc hospitals, there are asylums 
tor the education of the deaf and diiinh, the blind, and orphans, which, 
with many others, lire supported by voluntary subscription, Amonjj^ the 
public sciiools of London the most eminent are Westminster, St. Paul's, 
Merchant Tailors', the Charter House and Christ's Hospital. The public 
buildings of the metropolis i^jiicli deserve our attention are Westminster 
Abbey, a magnificent, {mthic structure, the place in which the kings of 
England are crowned, and in which some of them are buried ; it has 
become the repository for lyany of England's illustrious dead, the in^ 
terior containing the thtuhs of the statesman, the hero, the poet, and 
the scholar of all periods. St. Paul's J^athedral, the metropolitan church, 
is built in the form of a cross, over the centre of which rises a magni¬ 
ficent dome, adorned with Cpriuthian columns, and surmounted with a 
gilt ball and cross; the exterior architecture of this noble structure 
possesses a high degree of imjdStio sublimity, which entitles it to tank 
as the first Protestant Cathedral in Europe. The interior is adorned* 
with monumSnts of many i5ritwh heroest; in the centre of the crypt, 
immecTiatcly under the doyie, are'dHposited the ashes of Nelson, and near 
^ Ills grave 'are those of •Aany of Igs brave companions in arms. The 
Mansion House, which is the residence of the Lord Mayor, the Guildhall, 
the Baift, th%£ast India House, Somerset Mouse, the Custom-'house, and 
' many otl^ public edifices, are fine buildings, but most of them are ttn> 
foriainately badly situated. The Towpr, which is nearly a ihile in cir- 
cumferencef is an ancient fortress, surrStinded by g wall and^itch. 

* In Westminster and its vicinity, besides the Abbey above-men* ^ 
tioued, are Westmi^ler Hall, jrhe Houses of Parliament, the Palaces of 
the King, aud various buildlogs appropriated to the offices of Goveru- 
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ment, togetber nritii many splendid honscfti belonging to the nobility. In 
the part of t)ie capital called Southwark, the'principal buildings are St. 
Saviour’s Church, which contains the tombs of Gower and Chaucer, the 
fathers English poetry, and St. TBonias’ and Guy’s Hospitals. 

The corporation or tnunicipal body of London consists of a chief 
magistrate, styled the Lord Mayor, wlio is elected annually Trom the 
Court of Aldermen, which is composedbf 26citi7.epselected for life, from 
among 236 common councilmen, who are themselves elected from 
amongst the Liverymen of London, whq form a portion of the ffeemen of 
the city; the Lord Mayor and Aldermen are the ppincipal magistrates, and 
.f they are assisted by a recorder, and common sergeant, and other'/'fficers 
jn maintaining the pence of the city. Westminster and Southwark are 
not within the jurisdiction of the Civic authorities, but are governed 
by Ibeir^v^n officers. 

York is’^e second city in England in dignity and antiquity, 
though much inferior to London 'in importance and opfilence. h is 
the see of an Archbishop, and'* the only city except Dublin,,whose 
chief magistrate (h allowed to participate, with the miinieipnl head 
of London, in the title of Lord Mayor. The walls of the city are 
in a dilapidated state, but the gates are in good preservation : there 
are 23 churches ndthin the wallr, and three in the suburbs ; the peculiar 
distinction of York is its Minster, S>r Cathedral, which from the 
richness of its architecture, ranks first among the religious edifices 
of the kingdom. Though the river Ouse, on which the city stands, 
is navigable for ships of 200 toiis, very little trade is carried on. 
The population of York is about 20,787 inhabitants. 

358. Mamifacturmg Towns. —Of the manufacturing towns, 
- MA'fvcHKSTiiR, from its wealth, extent, and population, is entitled to 

the first place. It is situated in the southern part of Lancashire, ou 
the confiuence of the rivers Ifk and ^Irwell, in the centre of aa 
extensive canal navigation, and is the grand focus of the cotton 
trade, which spreads from Halifax to Liverjtool, and from Derby to 
Carlisle, It contains 25,101 houses, and jibove 186,942 inhabitants. 
The chief edifices are the collegiate churdi, the college, the ex¬ 
change, the new prison,, and <the concert rooms ; 4 the collegiate 
church is a handsome gothic structure. The Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, instituted in *1781, has published several 
volumes of valuable memoirs. The other chief manufacturing towns 
.are'“Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and Norwich. 

359. Commercial Towns^--~hpEmeooh is the second commercial 

place in the kingdom, and is no'less dist^guished for its literary 
institutions. Possessing an excellent harb6irr at the mouth of tliq, 
river Mersey, and having a direct communication with the prin- 
cipd manufactnring districts ; its commercial trans&ctionf are at 
such a general nature, that its trade i$ carried on with £1 parts of' 
the worl4^, It contains six hqjtdsomechurches, many elegant pub¬ 
lic buildings, 20,334) houses, and 118,972 inhabitants. t 

V Next in commercial importance is ,ihe ancieiu city of Bristoi., 
situated between the counties of Gloucester ana Somerset, on the 
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Avon. The river is s^ deep, thit vessels of 1,000 tons can 
come up to the town ; thus affording great facilities to trade, 
which are increased by mean» of the Severn ^nd W^e, with 
their confluent streams and canals. Besides its trade with 
America, the West Indies, and other parts of the world, its 
wealth is increased by manufactories of glass, bats, leather, sad« 
dlery, shoes, soap, wliite>lead, gunpowder, and earthenwjire. Bris« 
tol contains 19 churches, besides the Cathedral. Its population is 
about ^8,000; but including the suburbs it exceeds 100,000. 

36#> Naml Forts. — Portsmouth, the principal naval port in the* 
kingdom, is*situated on the southern part of the island of Portsea, 
at the entrance of a spacious haven, which nature and art have 
combined to render worthy of its distinction. TliH&^flarbour is 
secfire fron^ almost every wjnd, has depth of water to float the 
largest ships, a good anchorage, and is capable of containing the 
whole British Navy at once. Between this harbbur and the Isle 
of Wight is the grand rendezvous of Spithead, a noble roadiextend¬ 
ing 20 miles, adf’drding secure anchorage for an almost unlimited 
jiumber of ships. The town ig strongly fortified on the land side, 
and defended by batteries towards the sea. The dock-yard is one 
of the most complete in the country, being furnished with manfl- 
factories forHhfe supply of every requi|ite mr military equipment. 
The population of Portsmouth is 12,000, and that of Portsea, which 
may be considered as a continuation of the former town, is 33,000, 
forming a total of 42,000 inhabitants. Gosport, on the opposite 
side of the entrance of the harbour, is a large town, containing vari¬ 
ous offices connected with naviJ department of Portsmouth, and 

an extensive hospital for sick and wounded seamen. The popu¬ 
lation is about 6,000; the other principal naval places are Plymouth, 
Deal, and Chatham. 

361. Waterinff Ftaa^.-’^ome of the fashionable places of resort, 

called watering-places, are situated upon the sea coast, and someia 
the interior. • * * 

BRioRToir or Briobth^lmstonb was till a recent period a poor 
fishing town, but is now the largest, handsomest, and best frequent¬ 
ed hauling place in the country. It is situated on the coast of 
Sussex, a few, miles west of Beachy-head, and contains 4^629 houses,* 
and 24^429 inhabitants, the nflnqhers of which arc much increased 
at different periods of ^tlie year by occasional visitors. His late 
^kl^esty GeorgeTV. Erected here a Marine Pavilion, which is one 
of the ipost complete q^entai edifices in the West of Europe. Bath, 
Margate, .^llnsgate, Weymouth, and Cheltenham, are the other 
princip^ ^aces. • • • 

362. Oxjhrd, Cambridge^ Sfc» —Oxp'^Rn, iodep^Ddently of being the 

Vat of a LTniVersitv, ranks high among the provincial cities of the 
country, and taking the coliagiate buildings into consideration, as a 
part of the .‘town, it is pfirhaps the most superb city in Europe; it 
contains 14 parish^, 2,160 houses, and 16,364 ifihabTtants. * 
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Caaibridoe, also tbe seal of a’University, Jls not so iinposinfr in ap¬ 
pearance as. Oxford ; the slreots being narrow, and the buildings irre¬ 
gular. It is a place of considerable antiquity, and is divided into 14 
purishrs,%ontHinIng 2,C82 bouses, and 14,142 iububita'nts. 

Windsor, which lias been the favorip residence of the mongrehs of 
FiOgland, for more than seven centuries, is a borough, situated on tbe 
Thames, in the eastern extrecnity of Berkshire, containing about 948 
bouses, and 5,fi98 inhabitants. Tlie magnificent Castle, wliieb stands 
on an eininenc'e, was first erected by Wlllinin the Conqueror; in it is St. 
George’s Cltapel, esteemed one of the moi}t elegant specimens o£^, florid 
Gothic in the kingdom. ^ 

Winchester, the capital of the county of Hants, yields to no other 
city in tlie kingdom for ancient fame, having been prior to tbe termi¬ 
nation of li^^laxon heptarchy, the metropolis of England. It is still a 
venerable city ; the streets are spacious^ and the CathedratN, with .mrny 
other ancient buildings, are interesting not only in themselveSf but from 
the recollections connected with them. Winchester College, founded 
by William of Wykebain, is one of tlie most celebra’^d public schools 
in the kingdom ; tlie city contains about 7,700 inhabitants. 

On tbe south bank of the Thames, about five miles b^elow London, is 
Greenwich, noted for its Royal Hospital, which is an asylum for the* 
aged and disabled seamen of tbe British Navy, and Observatory, the 
meridian of which is adopted as tbe jifsl mfridiun^ in all British maps, 
charts, geographical and Oriuticitt reckonings. The population of 
Greenwich is between seventeen and eighteen thousand. 

363. Jnluibitants. —Tlie distinguishing traits in the character 
of Uie Englisli are bravery, generosity, liberality, and humanity, 
and by no people is domestic comfort more highly valued ; there 
is, however, notwithstanding the qualities above-mentioned, a con- 
aiderable portion of reserve and credulity mixed in their disposi. 
tiou. The ingenuity of the English is vegy great, but is shown 
more in improving on the plans of others, than in original inven¬ 
tions. 'J'he love of independence and public liberty, which has 
always more or less prevailed among the people of England, has 
tended very much to elevate them in the scale of nalions, and has 
been one great instrument in raising them to their present state 
«f prosperity. In tlieir persons, the English are generally well 
formed, fair and florid in their complexion, with regular features ; 
the women are particularly handsome, but are more to be valued 
for prudence of conduct, and affection towards their hus¬ 
bands and children. The amusements ofof. rank and 
of the middling classes are similar to those encouraged by the* 
continental people of Europe. Horse-racing, sailiug;^jrowing, and 
the game of cricket, may be said to be peculiar to the ij^gUsh, as 
they are more entered into by..them than the inhabitants of.the 
coptineni. 

364. Commerce and Manufacturee.'^The commerce of the * 
British Empire exteiuls to Jmost every parf'Of the world ; the 
leading principle of it, is to import raw* materials, and to export 
ifii owk manufactures, which consist of woollqus, cottons, silks. 
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hard-ware, earthen-wai)^, glass, and, in short, of almost every de« 
scription of manufactured articles. 

365. Gm^ernment. —I'he government of the British Empire is 
a limited hereditary monarchy, in which the supreme executive 
power 18 lodged in the hands of a single person, the King or Queen, 
to whom the crown descends. The |)fincipal duties of the sove¬ 
reign ai^ expressed in the coronation oath, in which he swears, to 
govern the people of the kyi^oin, according to the statutes,naws, 
and customs in Parihiment,agreed on ; to his power to cause th^g# 
law 1!!hd justice, in mercy, to be executed in all his judgments; to 
the utmost^of his power, maintain the laws of God, the true pro¬ 
fession of the Gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion, and 
to preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of the realm, all rights 
anu firivilege's which by lavwdo, or shall appertain to them. The 
persen of the King is sacred in the eye of the l||w ; be cannot be 
deemed guilty q/‘atiy crime, but his ministers arc answprable for 
any illegal acts on the part of Government, and the King's pardon 
would be of n(f avail to the parties, if found guilty. 

' The King, as head of the Government, convenes, prorogues, and 
dissolves the Parliament, but he cannot suspend its sessions :^r 
more than three years ; he also assents to„or rejects the bills pass¬ 
ed by the ^a'rliament, which do no6 become laws until they are 
assented to by him: he, however, cannot alter any of them, nor 
can he make any laws independent of Parliament, and the right of 
refusing assent to a bill passed by the Parliament hasbf late been 
rarely used: it may, in fact, be considered as given i»p. Peers are 
created, and the great oifice]« of State, Ambassadors, Officers of 
the Army and Navy, afid the Dignitaries of the Church, are 
appointed by the King. 

The second branch of the legislature is the House of Peers, 
which consists of th^«Lords Spiritual and Temporal. The Lords 
Sjuritual arejthe two Archbishoiis and,the ^4 Bishops, who on 
being elevatetl to the Episcopal dignity become lords of Parlia¬ 
ment ; they also include four Irish Bishops, who succeed to that 
privilege by rotation of session, 'fhe Temporal Peers are Dukes, 
Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, who sit in Parliainerft bjt 
virtue of hereditary right, ^or bj creation by the King. Those 
who ‘represent the nobiIity*.of Ireland are 28 in number, who 
are elected to;, that nAgnity for Jife; ihe 16 Peers of Scot¬ 
land are 'chosen by* election upon the calling of each new Par- 
liamerA. * 

Tiie third branch of the legislature is tlie House of Commons; 
a designation given to tlic repAi^ntatives of the peo5>le. The 
members bf the House of Commons, like* the Peers, in their 
legislative c^acit^ nteet upon a perfect equality, though elected 
under the denomination^ d Knights, Citizens, Burgesses, and 
Barons.. 
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The three branches of the government, *he King, the House of 
Peers, and the House of Commons, form a mutual check upon 
the pow^r of ^ch other, and in this consists the chief excel-* 
lence of tW liritish Constitution. 

The privileges of Peers are freedops from arrest, unless for trea¬ 
son, felony, or breach of the peace; they can only be tried by a 
Jury of Peers, except in misdemeanors, in which cases they are 
tried iiy a Jury : they are hereditaryicounsellors of the King; and 
in thdr absence from Parliament can vote byproxy. The House 
'of Lords is the highest Court of Judicature in the KingdonC. 

The members of the Commons’ House have also great privilegea; 
as freedom of speech during debate; exemption from arrest during 
the sesbioTiSr for forty days after prorogation, and for forty days 
previous to the next meeting. *’ *' ' 

All bills relative to supplies must originate in the Hou^e of 
Commons; no tax can be imposed upon the people of England, 
unless one of their representatives is the originator of a bill for 
rising it; as since supplies are raised from the body of the 
]>eople, it is proper that they should have the light of taxings 
themselves. The House of Commons also, as the Grand Inquest 
of the Kingdom, enmys the right ofimpeaching corrupt ministers, 
judges, and other omcers of the Crown. 

366. Lam .—The king has the appointment of all judges and 
magistrates, and as these are his lepresentatives in the adroinistra- 
tior of justice, all cases either civil or criminal are, in this sense, 
tried before him. The number of English judges is twelve, viz, 
the Lords Chief Justice of the Courts King’s Bench and Com¬ 
mon Pleas ; the Lord Chief Baron of ’£he Exchequer; the three 
puhnS judges of the two former courts, <.nd the three puUnc 
barons of the latter. Though the judges are appointed and paid 
by the Crown; they are i*^aependeUt by holding their offices, not 
during the royal pleasure^ but gs long as they act uprightly, and 
administer justice in an impartial manner; they are punishable 
for wilful offences committed in the discharge of their duties. 


Ihe Court of King's Bench is the sup-'eme court of common law, and 
^ so called, because the king used to sit there in person : its jurisdiction 
^iBtendb over*^tbe whole kingdom| and takes cognizance of all causes 
whether riril or criminal; it is also n Court of Appeal from all the in¬ 
ferior courts in England. The Court of Coinfb«>n Pleas detei mines all 
causes between subject and subject, find tries all'icrlmes and misdemea- ' 
nors in which the king (acting on behalf of the public), is plaintiff. 
The Court of Exchequer decides all suits relating to the n^qque. The 
Court of Chancery is a Court of i^uity, and .ahes cognizance of eygry 
thing connected with minors, idicts, and insane persons, and administers 
justice In cases of fraud, or breach of trust. The Lord H(gh Chancellor 

E resides in this court, and is assisted by the Vice-Chancellor and the 
faster of the Rolls. As has been observed in the section, which contains 


tV judicial divisions of the country, the judges of the supreme courts 

S fi 
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^ perform the etrcaits and |}old assizes tor the administration of jastice, 
in different parts of the kingdom; cases Of minor iniportauce are deter* 
mined by the justices of the pefure, whose dnty it is to examine and 
commit ^o prison all who disturb the peace, removing tkbm to the 
county juil for trial at the quarter sessions which are held four times 
a year, before the justices of* the conntj*, or at the next county 
;.</%8sizes, according to the nature of the offence. A sheriff is appointed 
by the king for each county, v^ose duty is to execute the poyal com* 
mands, to impanncl juries, brit^ persons to trial, and to see tite sen* 
tences mf the law executed. «Under the direction of the sheriffs and 
justic?^ of the peace are constables, to execute their warrainta, and 
. assist in the jfreservation of the peace. The coroner is an officer chosen 
by t^ free-holders of the county, to inquire into all cases of violent 
death; in his enquiry he is assisted by a jury of twelve of ^Ktmeiglihours 
of thedeceasM person, or of tw|lve persons selected from the neighbour* 
hood in which tiie death has occurred. Cities, towns, and boroughs 
are generally ruled by a mayor and aldermen, or by fflher magistrates, 
whose authority iasimilar to that held by justices of the pea^e. 

367. i2etwntea.-wThe revenue of Great Britain, which exceeds 
^bat of everyM>ther country in the world, arises from various 
sources, the principal of which are the duties of the custbms and 
excise, the scamp duties, the land and assessed taxes, with the 
produce of the post office, the amount of which is between 60 and 
6U millions per annum. The national*debt is above 800 millions, 
and the annual interest on it is about 31 millions. 

368. Military and Naval Forces. — A t the closeof the late war, the 

armies of the British empire amounted to above l,odo,000 r^en, 
but the military force has since been reduced, and iTot including 
the troops of the Hon. £. 1, Company, may be reckoned at about 
80,000. At the period above mentioned, the Royal Navy consisted 
of upwards of 1,000 vessels, manned by 184,000 men, seamen and 
marines ; but upon th« peace establishment, the number of men 
was reduced to 20,000/and a proportionate number of ships were 
kept in commission. < • • 

369. Religion. —After having been for ages the religion of the 

country, the Roman Catfiolic church was subverted in the I6th 

century, and the Protestant faith, under the episcopal form, esta* 

blished in its stead. * * 

• • 

The King is the supreme hekd^of thtf church of England, but his 
supremacy, relates onii^ito the* temporalities of the church. The 
government 4>f tinfcliiimli, as before observed, is confided to two Arch* > 
bishops and 24 JBishops; every cathedral has a dean, and several pre- 
bendarie^ wh#constitute a council, called tlm dean and chapter, whose 
office it is’^o assist the lyshop in managing the alTairs of the diocese. 
The next order of ecclesiastics, is tlitt of Archdeacons, 60 i^nuniber, 
p’bose duty ft is to inspect the moveables ot thq church, to reform 
slight abuses, abd to induct to benefices. Rectors, vicars, curates, and 
deacons succeed, aiid'they are the nutuerous and e£|cient portion of the 
hierarchy. Tlte cletg}' caundt be compelled to fill any civil or military 
offices, nor they catube fined above the amougt of CheiiPtemporal estates* 
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The tofal number of benefices in' England and Wales, (inclnding 133 
dignities) is about 10,582, and' the whole annual income of the clergy 
of the church of England, of all r,|tuks, is about 3,000,000. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is styled Primate of all England he takes 
precedence of all, but Princes of the Rf^yal Family ; crowns the King 
and Uueen, and has power to grant licences for marriages at any time 
or place, and for holding two givings. The Archbishop of York is styled 
Primate of England, and takes precedence of all Dukes, not of the 
Royal ^Fam'ily, and of all officers of sWte, except the Lord Chancellor. 
The Bishop of London, us presiding over the capital, takes piwdence 

all the other bishops ; next to him succeeds the Bishop of Dv'.nara, 
aspresiding over a see, which constitutes a county palatine. The Bi« 
shop of Winchester is next in dignity j the remaining bishops rank ac¬ 
cording to ^he date of their consecration. The principal dissenters are 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Methodists, Quakers Cnitaria'is, 
and Swedenborgians: there are also a number of Homan Catholics 
and a few Moravians in England. ' 

t '''' 

370. Language.^li'ht English language is radically Gothic, but 
enriched with numerous words from the Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, and Spanish. The. oldest dialect extant is the Anglo- 
Saxon, which was spoken till the time of the Norman conquest; 
afi;er which the Norman French became the language of the court, 
but very little change ,.was effected in the getieral (lialect of the 
country; the enlarged intencoufse which took place with France, 
in the 14th century, however, caused the introduction of a great 
variety of French words and phrases into the language. 

3 fl. Natural Productions, Pegetahles .—The principal timber 
trees in England are the oak, exceedingly valuable on account of 
its strength and durability; the jsdkh, elm^' beech, chesnut, sycamore, 
maple, birch, alder, abele, hornbeam, poplar, and aspen. The 
most important agricultural productions areVheat, (grown chiefly 
in Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Hertfordshire, rBer^s, Hants, KutUnd- 
khire, Herefordshire,) barley, rye, oats, beans, peas, tarek, clover, 
Jli^oin, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, (grown for catde only, in a 
districts,) hemp^ and flex. Various kinds of small se^s and 
' medicinal plants are cultivated in diffeient parts, as canary seed, 
carraway, coriander, poppy, and rape^eeds, mustard, liquorice, &c. 
This country is also farooue for hops, which are chiefly cultivated 
in Kent, Surrey, part of JHaqts, some districts of Suffolk, Not¬ 
tingham, Hereford, Worcester, Essex, and Sussex. Farnhant, in 
Surrey, produces the best sort. , Considi^lile quantities of cider t 
and,parry are made from thea^iples and pears, grown in the orchards 
of Worcestershire, Herefordshire,Glouce8terdhire, Moumodthshire, 
Devonshire, and Somersetshire. Kenj; is^distingnishetT'for cherc 
ries and Alerts; the other frpii^ of England are quinces, peaches, 
apricots, mulberries^ strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, cur -, 
rants, and blackberries: grapes are also grown,^ut in small quan* 
titles, and they rarely come to perf^tion, unless when rea^ in 
hot-bouses. 
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372. i4n<4na/«.--Thejrearing of animals gived occupation to a 
number of grasiers, and the cattle *of Great Britain are mu^i 
superior to those of any other ceuntry. Horses various breeds, 
fitterl for different uses, are bred in various parts ; sheep of im<* 
proved* breeds form an extlnsive farming stock, and are not only 
valuable to the persons who rear tl^em, but are important in a 
national point of view. The ass is found in all parts o( England ; 

, deer, formerly wild, are nowlsonfined to the parks of the nobility 
and gentry. I'igs, aabbits^ pigeons, turkeys, geese, and vario^ 
kindS'«of poultry, are objects of the farmer’s care. Various kin^ 
of dogs art trained with peculiar care; the English mastiff and 
bull-dog are noted for their strength and courage. Few wild 
animals are now to be found ; those of the chase are 'tne stag, the 
haPe,* and fox. The wild ckt, badgers, otters, martens, anti 
othei(^ of the weasel tribe, the Squirrel, mole, dormouse, and 
hedge-hog, are found in various parts. * 

The principal*birds of prey are the eagle and the haWk. Birds 
of'lAssage, as*c<)mmon sea-fowl, visit the coasts, and a variety of 
.other birds afNfound, among^whichVe mention the bastard, par-* 
tridge, pheasant, woodcock, snipe, goose, teal, duck, wid^on, 
wheatear, &c. wi^ the nightingale, lark, wren, &c. Mackafel, 
herrings, pUchards, turl^t, cod^ wl^itin'g, haddock, ling, smelt, 
mullet, doree, plaice, and porpoises, are found in the British seas. 
The rivers and lakes furnish salmon, trout, eels, carp, perch, and 
various other kinds of fish. The reptile tribes are but*few ; toads, 
frogs, lizards, and a few kinds of serpents are the jvincip^; tho 
viper is the only one of thg lasj; class which is venomous. 

373. Minerals.-^The mineral riches of England have no less 
contributed to her wealth and prosperity than her agricultural 
produce. Gold has been found, but not in sufBcient quantities to 
pay for the trouble o#j>r(ft:uring it. Silver is generally met wi th,‘ 
combined with lead and copper ore. Iron abounds in various 
places. Black lead is almost peculiar tib England. Coal is tbs 
most abundant, and consijjering its great utility, perhaps the most 
valuable of all the minerals of the country. Besides the above* 
mentioned minerals, tin, zfiie, alum, gypsum, fuller’s-earth^ 
potteFs-clay^ slate, stone, and fossil salt, are abundant. Few 
countiiles are more celebrated/of mfberal waters than England. 

374. Ncaurol a-j^ Art^cial Curiositir/.—~la noticing the curiosities of 

^England, odr attentioif will be iirst'attracted her remains of antiqui¬ 
ties ; tli^e may be aarauged under five heads, viz. those of British, 
Roman, Danish, and Morman origin; our notice of these inter- 

estisg objects must, howefer, *for wa^t of space, be very bri^. Monu¬ 
ments of the ancient Britons are to* be found in many plRrts of the 

•kingdom ; but^he most stupendous of these is StoKthtnge^ on Salisbury . 
plain, in Wiltshire, which originally consisted of two large circles and 
two ovals, ay concentric with each other. The outer circle, about 97 
feet in diameter, was composed of 30 huge pillam, U or 15 feet high, 

I « 2 * 
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jtix or seren broad, tlirw or four thick ; on tbew rest several Urge 
slabs, about 10 feet in lengtfu ; the ends oTtwo resting on the same 
upright stone, and fitting on tenons made to receive them ; 17 of the 
upright antt siz o^the horizontal atones or imposts of the outer circle 
now remain. The stones of the inner/circle were originally 29 in 
number, of these nine only are left; the pillars are about halt the size 
,of the outer ones, and it cannot now be ascertained whetlier they had 
imposts or* not Of the inner oval,jtwo immense trilothanaare left, 
which are so called from being coinposeu of three stones, placed like the 
</rame of a door; these are 16 or 17 Ipethigh ; there is also e large 
stone, 22 feet high, with a tenon at top, but now in a reclining par^uion. 
Tire whole structure at first comprised 140 of these sOenes, which 
appear to have been brought from a quarry 15 or 16 miles distant. 

The Romdn antiquities found in England consist chiefly of altars, 
coins, iqscriptions, lemaios of cani|]6, ^nd military wayr; the .latter 
extended through the whole of Ergland. The wall of Severus, a stu¬ 
pendous monument of Rumiin art, extended from the mouth di the 
Tyne to Solway Frith, and wat> intended as a defence ngainst the incur- 
dions of the Piets, ^ ^ 

Castles and Churches, are tbf principal remains of Slaton anfiquitiea 
to be met with in England. • 

Stones with Runic inscriptions, vestiges of Danish camps, and several 
cRsilos, supposed to have been built by the Danes, are to be found in 
England, " ^ ' < 

The numerous well known^castles, the magnificent cathedrals, and 
the venerable remains of other rcclesin'itical edifices, wliich add to the 
beauty of the,£nglish landscapes, afford ample proof of the munificence, 
skill, and taste, of our Anglo-Norman ancestors. 

Tlie seat of flio principal natural curiosities of England, is the Peak of 
Derbyshire. PuoU's Hote^ about a nUleVesPof Buxton, is a vast natural 
cavern, adorned with transparent crystafs appended to the root and 
sides} the whole length ot the cavern is ab&ut halt a mile, and at 
the fuitber extremity of there is a fine spring of water gushing from 
the rock. Eldtn Hole is a singular chasm, (fi>ening in the side of a 
gentle hiil; the greatest length is about ^ feet, breadth*, 27 feet, 
and the depth exceeds 2U0 feet. Ptak Cavern, in the viemity of Castle* 
ton, is about 2,250 feet in length, and 620 fret below the surface of the 
mountain } the height of the roof of the‘6ave is, in some places, 120 
feel., St. Ann's Well and the Ebbing and Fiowing Well are among 
the wonders of the Peak ; the Ebbing and Plouing Well is an opening, 
at the base a inountain, ,20 t(;et square, but only two^or three feet 
deep ; the ebbings and flowings of tlve water are irregular. Tb<re are 
many other natural caverns, besides those ahdws nient|Oued, in various 
parts of England. At Ryegate, in Sui rev, and at Blai^heatu, m Kent, ' 
there are two caves, which appear to be of artificial olrigq^ «<, 

a IIL—^ALES. * 

$75. S%tuaH(m,Eiktent, PtM^ation, Divisions, andBohndariea.-^ ^ 
The ancient principality of Wales, which being qpw ufnited to Eng- ' 
land, forms no longer a separate state, yet plaima a distinct notice on 
account of the po^inr features of the country and the differenoe 
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of manners existing {)etwee!n the natives of it and their English 
neighbours. Wales is situated between the 51st and 54th degrees 
of N. Lat and the 8nd and*4th d^rees of W, Long ; it is 135 
miles \pn^ and 96 miles br<yid, containing 8,185 square miles, and 
a population of 717,438 inhabitants. 

This country is divided into two parts, North Wales and South 
Walesy»which are each subdivided into six counties, .which have 
already been noticed in the lables, shewing the different dlvibiona 
of ^outh Britain. Its boundaries are the counties of Ches^ 
Salod, Hereford, and Monmouth, on the east; the Bristol Chanitel 
on the soinh; St. George’s Channel on the west; and the Irish 
sea on the north. * 

,376. Gf^eral Description, Climate, Soil, ^OiK~-Wales is exceeds 
ingly mountainous, but the valfies are fruitful, and generally well 
cultivated; the hilly tracts affoiH pasturage for black cattle, for 
which the country is famous. * 

climate and seasons of Wales are similar to those of the 
normhvi pjgts of England, and the air in the vicinity of the 
mountains i^harp, but wholesoml. The plains of South Wales 
are remarkably fertile, the county of Glamorgan, and those adja^* 
cent to it, being among the most productive parts of the islanfl. 

377. Ditwrs, Canals, and Lakes.-r-T^c pi incipal rivers are the 

Severn, already mentioned amongst those of England, and the 
Wye the Towey, the Tyvy, the Usk in South Wales; the Dee, 
Clwyd, and the Conway in North Wales. The scenery on the 
banks of these rivers is highly picturesque, and .contributes to 
their celebrity. The principal canal is that of Brecon, which runs 
from that town, past Abergavenny, to the Monmouthshire canal, 
near Ponty-pool, a distance of 33 miles. The Welsh lakes, which re« 
semble those in the north of England, are most numerous in Cardi« 
gan an(i Caernarvonshire. Near the toivn of Brecon, there is a sin« 
gularlake, called Lyn~Samdhan^s!bocLttwo miles in length and the 
same in breadth: the breaking up of the ice in spring being 
attended with a loud npise, resembling peals of thunder, which 
is heard at a considerable distance. Bosherton-mere, near Stack- 
pole, in Pembrokeshire, iB*noted for the rumbling noises that 
at certain .periods seem to issue from its waters. , Pimble-mdire 
in Merionethshire is said Overflow its basks in conse¬ 

quence of hM'^ raimT, land hoods, or the melting of the snow 
on the ftdjacrat fhountains, *thd\igh this effect is constandy 
produoed j^storms of wind. 

378. JlfoiftitetiM.—The sublimity of the mountains of North 
Wales has procured fcA- thbm th 4 appellation of the British Alps. 
The principal part of the CamlBian chain extends (bwards the 
south, through Caernarvonshire, Merionetnshire, and Cardigan. 
The Snowdonian'range is composed of various piles ascending one 
above andther, and that particular point to which the name of 
Snowdon is ai^>Ued is surrounded by otlters*<of nearly the saute 
elevation. 
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379. Promontories, Sap, 4 f^.-~The motuitainoiis characterof the 
principality of Wales causes many parts of its shores to present 
derated p^ecipiess to the buffetting waves of St. George's Channel 
and the Atlantic Ocean. Great Orme’if Head, which is the extremity 
of the promontory of Llandudno, storetches into the Irish Sea at 
the mouth of the Conway. Beyond the Conway is the tremendous 
precipice ef Foimaenmawr. The neninsular hundred af Lynn, 
’ a part' of Caernarvonshire, stretchmg into the channel, bounds 
•.raernavon Bay, on the one side, and Ckrdigan Bay-«n . the 
other. 

Separated flrom the main land hy the Straits of Met^i is the isle 
of Anoleb^a., the western point of which is Holy-head. Strumble- 
* hhad forms the southern boundary of Cardigan Bay. St. David’s 
Head hounds St. Bride's Bay on thehorth; this bay is sucdeeded 
by Milford Hav^n, and the next extensive inlet is Caermas-then 
bajr, between St. Gawen's Head and Worm's H^ad, the latter of 
which forms one of the extremities of Swansea Bay. 

880. Cities and Totema.—The cities of Wales af^Af amry *11 ttle 

note, and derive their consequence only from beii^ bishops'sees.' 
T{^e capital of South Wales is Caermarthen, situated a few miles 
from the sea, on the banks of the Towy. It is an extensive town, 
and many of the streets steep mid irregular. A casUe anciently 
defendcdf the town, and some of the ruins of it are still to be seen. 
The productions of the iron and tin works in the vicinity are 
exported from the town, which receives in return foreign supplies 
from the adjacent parts of the country. The population is about 
8,906. * . 

881. InhaHtanis.^The Wdsh std hardy, industrious, and 
courageous, and though irascible, they are sincere and faithful, 
noted for simplicity of manners and intejgrity of character. They 
are^ not rich, but most of 4he people are provided wiih neces¬ 
saries and many of the ^ comforts of life. Wales was formerly 
celebrated for its bards and poets. The Welsh stHl retain the^ 
primitive Celtic language, which in many districts is exdusivdy 
apdcen, though there are but a few^ who do not speak and under- 

f tand English. Amonf^ the peculiar customs of the people of 
outh WalesLtnay be noticed their funeral or sepulchral, ceremonies. 
The stones at the ends of tlie grkves'are whitened with lima every 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide; and^it is a very ancient and 
general practice to plant flowers add ever-gretens on the graves, so* 
thatmMiychurch-yards have the appearance*of gardens: ifeo flow¬ 
ers or plants, but such as are sweet-scented, are peWtted to be 
planted op the graves ; and at Enster ahd Whitsuntide, the graves 
are^ dressed, ihould^ up, and weeded, always by near«relativeB of 
their inmates, but never by servants or hired persons. 

382. Government, Antiquities, Curiosities, 4 ;‘c.-^The Government, 
rdigion and hms of tl||^e principality of Wales are the stfme as those 
'*of En^and, as are also tne principal productions.^ We have there- 
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fore only to notii^ theiantiquities and curiositiaa of the country. 
The former of these are chiefly of Druidical origin. In flie isle of 
Anglesea there are many collbetioiis of stones, to Stone^ 

henge, galled by the inhabitants CronUechen* Ancient coins, both 
Roman and British, are fou^ in many parts of Wales. PistH-y- 
Cayne and PistU-y-Mouddach are situat^ in Merionethsire. Tue 
fidl of ^e Cayne consists of a sheet of water pouring i^own a rag« 
ged declivity of 20 feet in pei^ndicular height; the waters of the 
fall are receive^nto vac^ hollows of the rocks. The fall o^ 
MoutNach conmm of three distinct falls: the first is about 
feet in width and the same in height, falling into a deep pool 30 
feet in diameter ; from thi^ the water glides over another ledge, • 
and falling, about 30 feet, is received into a lavger bason than me 
first ^ it i^Un descends after a fall of about 90 feet into the third 
and •deepest pool, over the edge bt which it escapes, and rolling 
over a number, of rocky crags, joins the Caynl. At Newton, in 
CygjQnorganshire, is a spring near the sea, which ebbs and flhws, but 
inalbwkfiUii^ftnd at times contrary to the ebbing and flowing of 
the sea. Inmintshire is a ^markable well, called St, Winifred's 
Well. The water boils with vast impetuosity out of a rock, and 
is supposed to fling out twenty-one tons in a minute. The fbek 
has been ferihed into a beautiful pplygonical well, covered with 
a rich arch, supported by pillars. 1 nere is also a Gothic chapel 
over the spring. The well is a great place of resort, and there 
are many miraculous legends related concerning the virtues of 
the water. • 

J\% SCOTLAND. 

363. Situation, EMent, Boundaries, ^e.~ScotIand, called also 
North Britain, the nortjiem portion of the island, extends from 
64 ® to of North Latitude, and from I® to 7® of West Longi¬ 
tude; its length is 390 miles„and ij;a breadth is from ^0 to 150 
miles. Engmnd forms its southern boundary ; on the west and 
north it is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the east by the 
North Sea. Scotland with ^s adjacent isles comprises an extent of 
about 30,938 sqr. miles, containing 9,099,014 inhabitants. 
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S8S, General Description,* Climajley Soil, The surface of 
'Scotland is divided into fwo parts: the Jffighianda and the 
ianels. The counties of Argyle, Ross.'Sanderiand, and Caitlinec8» 
witli parts of Perth and Invenies^i which constitui^ the Highksnde, 
are extr^ely mountainous, exhibiting ^and and 

romantic scenery. The Lowlands consist of fertile plains, agree* 
ably diversified with hills. « 

In coi^equence of the siyiation of the country, the climate 
of Scotland is cold, but more temperate than could generally 
be e^y^ted. The wt;stern» -parts are subject to sudden changes 
of th^weather, md the rains are frequently so heavy in tlSAr 
summer as** to injure the crops. Upon the whole, the climate 
is held thy and favourable to longevity. The soil is not so. 
feryie as tj^^at of England, and consequently.more adapted for 
pasturage tKan to the cultivation"of corn. The quantity of land 
undef cultivation is only about 6,043,460 square acres, while that 
which is uncultivated is computed to be about 1^,900,660, besides 
iOfip^^square acres occupied ^ water. < 

—The Forth, which is die largest of the 
* Scottish river^ rises near Calender in Perthshire, and after’a 
course of 116 miles, falls into an arm of the German Ocean, named 
the Frith of Forth. TheTay, issuingfrom Loch Tay.in Perthsliite, 
runs into tHe North Sea, near Dundqe ; *its length is about 120 
miles. In the west of Scotland is the Clyde, which rises in the 
southern extremity of Lanarkshire, and falls into the ocean at the 
Frith of Clyde. The Spey, the most rapid river in the com>try, 
rises in Inverness-shire, and empties itself into the German ocean 
at Gordon in Banffshire. vThe odier rivers of note are the Tweed, 
the Dee, the Don, the Nit'A, and three rivers of the name of £sk. 

The roost useful irdand navigation in North Britain is the 
Forth and Dumbarton canal, which joins the Friths of Clyde and 
Forth ; it is 36 mifss long, 66 feet vide at top, 28 feet wide at 
bottom, and qjight feet de^ra. Tlys cand passes over 13 aqueduct 
bridges, the largest of whmh is that over the river Kelvin, which 
is 360 feet in length, its breadth 67 feet, mid the height from the 
surface of the river equal to^he breadth of the aqueduct. It has 
also collateral brandies, extending to Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Another caaal connects Loch Earn, in Perthshire, with the rivef 
Tay. * The canal of Criuan, in. ArJ^ylethire, connects the Sound of 
Jura with Loch Find The Caledonian canal, which, when 
finished, ^ill allow ^frigates of 32 fmns to pass from sen to sea, is 
intendeakto^n Moray Frith and Loch Linnhe. Its dimensions 
are HO featwide at top, 60 feet at bottom, and 20 feet deep. 

387. Friths, Locla aM Coast of Scotbnd is extr&i 

mdyindeiAed either by estuaries, fdtmed by yvers, call^ Friths, 
or by inlets Of sea,, running several miles into the land, which are 
named Lodis. 
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The principal^ Friths are Pentlatid Frith, which is properlya 
channel^ and separates the^ Orkney Istaiids from the main land ; 
on the east coast are the Frith ofDomoch'; MntVay or Moray 
Frith; tige Fri^s of the Tay and the Forth. On the west coast 
are Solway Frith, in which are Lure and Wigton Bays^^and the 
Frith of Clyde, The Lochs on the nocth-western coast are Laxford, 
Calva, Ennard, and Broom; the last forms an extensive bay, 
stndded lyith small islands: approaching the south, the^^i'incipal 
ones ure the Ewe, the Gare, the Terridon, the Kessern^ Sunart, 
^Linnhe, Etwe, Fyne, and Loch Long.*- ' * * 

^ The term Loch is also applied to the lakes of Scptlar/d : the 
principal ones are Loch Lomond, Loch Awe, and Locli Tay, all 
: of which are exceedingly beautiful. * 

389. Mountaine, Promontwieaa Poreitts .—Among /he pripcApal 

ranges- of mountains are the Granfpian hills, which stretching 
westward from ^berdeen8hlre,'form the southern boundary df the 
Highlands. The Grampians are composed of various groups of 
mountains, generally rising from 1,500 to 4,Q0(I feet aboj^;: 
level of the sea. , 

Between the Grampians of the Forth are several detached hills, 
besides the range of Ochill, noted for its agates and calcedonies. 
Tire Pentland hills, soutji of Edinburgh, present sofne picturesque 
scenery. The Lead hills (connected with the soutli-west extre¬ 
mity of the Cheviot hills) are so named from the abundance of 
that mineral which they contain. The highest summit is Hart- 
FeJlf* 3,302* feet high, in Dumfries-shire. The mountains in the 
northern parl>of Scotland consist chiefly of detached hills, sepa¬ 
rated by narrow glens or vallies.' Ben W yvis, in Ross-shire, is 
about 4,380 feet high. The counties* of Caithness and Sunder¬ 
land are separated by a mountainous ridged, which terminates at 
Ord Head; in this range the highest summits are from 1,250 to 
1,930 feet. • '■ * 

The entire coast of tljis country being with f(sw exceptions 
rugged and precipitous, there are, of course, many head lands; 
the principal are Cape Wrath, Ord of Cakhness, Kinnaird’s Mead, 
the Mull of Galloway, and the Mull pf Can tire. 

^ 389. Forests .—'Fhe forests of Scotland were at onetime very ex¬ 
tensive, but Kttle else than tjieir^naiqes now remain. ‘The ancient 
S}ilm Caledonia extended over the county of Perth, an*d the 
Ettric forest spreads over Selkirk. , *’* , « . 

390. Cities and Totona.—E dinburor, tbemctropolis ot Scotland, 
is situated near the Frith of Forth,^and partially coy/rs three se¬ 
parate hills. The old town is built on aainflining ridge,exceeding 
a* mile in length from the casUe^on the west to Holy-rood palkce 
on the east. The iMuses in tnis part are generally bufit of stone, 
and are from 10 to 14 stories or floors in height. The new town,- 
which coven a parallel ridge, and contalnil a number of elegant an^* 
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^pacious streets and sqaares^ ivith regular andliandsonie buildingSj 
is connected usith the olutownby a bridge over the valley. Many 
of the public buildings of Edinburgh claim attenty^n, ejjber from 
their antiquity or the elegance of their construction. At the 
western Extremity of the towd^tauds the castle, built on a rugged 
rock, which rises on three sides, froiq a levd plain to the height 
of 150 900 feet,., in some parts perpendicular j the summit 

is crowned with military woiHs. The area occupied by thu cas¬ 
tle is about 7 English*acres jn extent. The palace and Abbey otj^ 
Hol)^^d, for many centuries the residence of the Scottish kings, 
stands at thd eastern end of the town. The metropolitan church,’ 
dedicated to St. Giles, is built in the form of a cross; under the ^ 
roof of this ancient structure are^four different places of worship. 
Th^ (Kher ^Principal buildings are Heriot’s hospital, the new col¬ 
lege, ^he register office, and the assembly room& Edinburgh is 
distinguished as t^ie seat of literature, science, law, and physic, and 
i^University is in high repute. Edinburgh is rather a commercial 
tnafi town ; the population is upwards oi 130,000.' 

•Leith, the l^>f>ort of Edinburgh, *is about two miles north of 
the capital- It is an irregularly built town, containing about 
96.000 inhabitants, who are actively engaged in commerce. * 
Glasgow, *11? Lanarkshire, the*second city in Scotland, stands 
on the banks of the Cl} de, which is navigable for large ships. 
This city is not only noted for its commerce, but is also distin¬ 
guished for its University, which has obtained considerable repu¬ 
tation in various branches of learning. The cotton manufacture 
is carried on u^oii a large sg3le..and muslins now constitute a sta¬ 
ple article. The populaiior^of Glasgow is about 147,043, 

391. Inhabitants. The inhabitants of Scotland are generally 
tall, thin, and muscular, capable of enduring great fatigue; 
they are brave, temi^ratb, frugal, aod industrious, but pas¬ 
sionate ahd vindictive ; these latter qualities are however more 
characteristic the uneducated lliglddnders than of the Low- 
landers, and those who nave experienced the advantages of living 
in the more civilized and cultivated parts of the country ; and the 
distinctions between the tw^ classes of people are fast weasing^ 
away. In tlie manufacturing and agricultural districts» the sobrie-* 
tv of lower classes is exemp^y*. 'JHie manners and customs of 
the rich arp assimilate^witli those of the English. 

* 399. Government, •Mevenue, Amfy, ^c.—Since the union the 
Government aud constjy:ution a$e identified with those of England, 
althougli^ dfWt diffiirence exists in the laws. In the Parliament 
of t|ie Utiit^ Kingdom, tiobilitjf of Scotland are represented by 
16 Peers, ^ho are elected every new Parliagient. ThS landed , 
interest is rep^sented in the tioose of Commons, by 30 Commis¬ 
sion's, as Knights of the Sh^es. The representatives of the Roya| ^ 
Burghs are •restricted to 15, and they are chiefly chosen by tbf r 
ma^strates and town council of the Burghs. * 4 ' 
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The Army, Navy, and Revenue of Scotland, arc included in 
those of Great Britain, and nave already been noticed. 

393. Religion ..—The established religion is Presbyterian, but 
as in England, toleration is allowed; the Government of the Church 
is confided to a representativ^J^dj/ called the Oenerat Assembtj/t 
which is composed of 200 minist^; 89 elders representing Pres¬ 
byteries ; 67.representative8 of thel^oyal Burghs, andfiv^niiuisters 
or elders for the Universities, making a total of 361 members,who 
•wyset once a year for the despatch of the business. 

394. Learning, Language, S^c. —Besides the Universities qT Edin¬ 

burgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews and Aberdeen, the Higlr School of 
Edinburgh, the Academy of Science^ at Inverness, and numerous 
other places of learning: there ^is in every parish a Free School 
for the education of the poor, either*’gratuitously, or at a very 
trifling expence,, and thus the elements of useful knowledge and 
the leading principles of religion are spread thro,nghout the coun¬ 
try, contributing not only to the im]>rovement of themor^,^b®“ 
racier of the people, but also in no inconsideraole Tmeir 

dojneatic comfort. * 

In Scotland, two distinct languages are spoken. That of the 
Lowlands consists of the ancient Scandinavian, intermixed with 
the Anglo-Saxon, and bearaa great analogy to tlie English, though 
in orthography and pronunciation distinct from it. A dialect of 
the Celtic, denominated the Gaelic, which has great similitude to 
the 'Erse or'Irish,, is spoken in the Highlands. 

395. Anitnal, Vegetable, and Mineral JVroduottot}*. —The wild 
and domestic animals of Scotland are similar to those of England. 
The native cattle, horses, and sheep, 'are smaller than those of 
South Britain. Deer are yet found wilcUon the mountains of 
Scotland, as are also the ptarmigan, a species of pheasant, and the 
Capercailzie or cock of the woods, a very beautiful bird, about the 
size of a turkey. The risers, lak^s, and arms of the sea, abound 
with excellent flsh. Seals frequent the shores of roost parts of the 
country ; the whale is sometimes met vailh off the northern coast, 
and the shark among the western islands. 

^ Among the minerals of this country may be reckoned gold, sil¬ 
ver, copper, C'ron, lead, antimony, and coal the four l^ast mention¬ 
ed articles are found in great plen.*y. Stones, slate, and marble, are 
also to be met with iquiany places. Agat(% rock crystals, topazes, 
and a few other precious stones may be obtained iU particular 
districts; The most notetl mineral waters, «^are those^t^ ^fat, in 
. Dumfries-shire ; St Bernard’s VFell, near Edinburgh,; with the 
spiii^ 4 t*Peterhead, in Aberdseiishire, Dunse, in Berwickshire, 
and Pitkeathiy, in Perthshire. ^ o 

S96. Antiquities and Cunotnt^s.^"A great number of Roman 
antiquities, and several druidical monuments are to be found in 
various parts of Scot^id. It is to be regreted, that die misguid- 
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e(l zeal of the populace at the Itime of the Reformation de« 
stroyed the principal €%clesia{:tical edifices in the country^ and 
materially injured those which yet remain. The most matin-* 
guished natural curiosity of Scotlandj is the colfimnaf island of 
Staffs. •This island is of an Irregular oval form, faced with nearly 
perpendicular rocks, rising ffonTIO to 112 feet above the level of 
the sea. The natural Basaltic pillars &re in many places inclined 
from th? perpendicular, andi in some are so bent as tb resemble 
the ii^^ide timbers of a ship. The three principal caves in this 
i8laifd,^hich add to its celerity, are, tbp Boat Cave, in heij^^ 
about i6 /pt, breadth 12, and depth 120 feet ; it can only be 
entei'ed by ooats, as the tidu never ebbs quite out of it Madkin^ 
non's Cave is about 50 feet square and 220 ieet deep. Fingers 
Ca«e>» which* is the most celebrated, is situated near the western 
extrgnity of the island, and presents two nearly perpendicular 
sides, with a roof resembling a contracted Gothic? aren; the height 
from the surfac^ of the water is about 66 feet, breadth 42 feet^ 
illtoitire rock about 227 feet. ^ 

' ■ 

THE ISLES'OF SCOTLAND. 

• 

397. Islands^As these islands are very numerous and import 
tant, we have reserved the notice of them for the conclusion of 
this section. 

The Scottish Isles are naturally divided into three gp'oups, viz. 
the Hebrides, the Orkneys, and the Shetland or Zetland Isles.* 

TAe Hebrides. —The Hebrides or Wjestcro Isles, so called from their 
position with respect to the cwntry of Scotland, are situated between 
55° 30' and 58*’ 28' of north latitude, and 4** 52' and 7° 40' west lonKi* 
tilde; they are about 20(f in number, containing an area of about 2,800 
square miles ; 87 of tlieqi are inhabited by about 66,000 individuals. As 
these islands generally consist of hills, valleys, lakes, and glens, their 
aspect is ru^ed and barren. O^ly abo^t one-fifth of the surface 
is cultivated. Tiie lakes are very unuieroua, and are calculated to occupy 
a space of 50,000 acres; ^le shores are deeply indented by the sea, 
making several good harbours. Iron, copper, lead, marble, free-stone, 
lime-stone, and various other Ybioerals have been found, but have not 
been worked to much advantage. Excellent fish abound in |bc surround¬ 
ing 8ea|. Th(! climate of these iplnods ia cold and moist. The produc¬ 
tions are similar to thost^of the idnioland. The inhabitants are of the 
same race theHigbl^ders, they speak the tOtme language, wear th'£ 
same dress, anil observe the same customs. Bute and Arran form a 
shire of ktiesQjjelves, and the others belong to the counties of Argyle, 
Inverness, B<)s?, and Cromarty. 

OpAneya. —^I'he Orkney ^Islands, wiiicb are separated froiAjihd north 
of Scotland by b. channel about 10 mftes broad,xatied Petland Frith, 
tie between 5g° 3' and 59** 46^ N. L, apd 2° and 3» H' W. L. These 
islands spread over a space of a^out 70 miles in length and 40 ip breadth* 
In shape and^size they are greatly diveraified j twenty-nine are inhabit* 

• 0 * • 
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and 38 are mere holme, besides wbictt ^here are several barren rocks 
f»>vered with the tide at high water. The east and north coasts are 
generally low, bnt the opposite are more elevated, frequently terminating 
in steep Tbe soil of these islands contains Pjiftt' moss in the 

ekvated districts; the valleys generally consist of sand, liiay, and gravel, 
generally in a neglected state ^^'utiivation. The whole surface is 
about 384,000 acres, of which ^4,0^^cre8 are productive, 2,000 occupied 

houses, roads, &c. 4,000 by lakes, and the remainder heath and moss. 
Ine climate is variable, the mean h(;at of summer is about 4.5. The 
cultivated lands produce sufficient grain, vegetabVis, and cattle to support 
inha|iitants, who amount to about 30^000. The mineral prudpceions 
are but few; the people manufacture coarse woollen clo||,h, sfi/ckings, 
^iankets and linen : the last is the staple commodity. Making kelp epaploys 
a number of the inhabitants. The chief exports are the manufactures 
above mentioned. With beef, pork^ butter, ^low, bides, salt, Osh. oil, 
and feathers. The imports are iron, wood, flax, coals, colonial produce, 
soap, leather, harj;}<ware, broad dloth, and printed cottons. The iahabi- 
tants resemble the Highlanders in their manners and (^stoms. 

Pomona, or Mainland, the largest island; is very irregularly sh^ed. 
its greatest lei^jfth is about 25 miles; its breadth varies tippu ; 

the whole surface contains about 135,680 square acr(^''''^rrkwall, the 
capital of the group, and also of the county formed by the Orkney and 
Shetland Isles, is a small well-built town, enjoying a considerable share 
of commerce, and containing about 2,300 inhabitants. . 

Shetland Islands .IS leagues north-east of th^' Orkneys are 
the Shetland Islands, which stretch to 61* 11' N. L. The general aspect 
of these islands is rugged and sterile; the western parts arc particularly 
wildcend dre&iy: the climate is nearly the same as that of the Orkneys. 
The Islands contain about 25,000 acres of arable land, and 23,000 of 
meadow and pasture. Sheep, noted for the extreme fineness of their wool, 
are the chief objects of the farmers' care f hut the great source of em¬ 
ployment and profit are the cod fisheries, on the newly discovered banks 
off these islands. Sheep, wool, feathers, blaclTcattle, butter, and small 
ponies are the chief exports, and the imports :nre the same as those of 
the Orkneys. Shetland or 'Zetland, the largest island, extends about 
60 miles from north to south, and <fram 6 to 18; but in ^consequence of 
the coast being deeply indented by the sea, the shores of the island 
present an extent of nearly 300 miles. Therorincipal town in the island 
is Lerwick, which has a population about 1,500 inhabitants. The 
othes principal islands are Yeltf the area of which is about 150 square 
iniles; it is ^he most bleak and barren of all the Shetland Islands. 
Fetlar, 5 miles long and frew !^to^ 3 broad, noted for iron, i^opper, 
granite, rock-crystal, fuller's earth, kud pluct^ago. rruf, containing 
about 40 square miles, produces cats,.potatoes, cabbages, and a few other, 
vegetables; several kinds of stone, jasper, and rock ci^’stal, are found 
tntong tse hills. The people of these island! are geng’^Jiy'^ell pro- 
pOf^oned, the men stout and muscular, c|pable of enduring «eat 
fati^*} enterprising, but indolent^nd averse to any steady employment. 
The women ace handsome, indnsVrtousi %nd active. The pea.iantry of the 
Zetland Isles are veiy superstitious. * 
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398. Name, Situatianl Boundaries and Extent, Irb* 

liAcri)^ called ik the inhabitants Erin» lies in the Atiantl^Ocean) he* 
tween and 10® 40' west longitude, and SI* 1' and SS* 13' 
north latitude; It is separsmdt^om Britain on the east by St. 
George's Channel, the Irish sea,'^ and ttie North Channel. The 
Atlantic/)cean bounds iton^l the other sides. - Its greatest length 
from Fair Head, the north-eastern extremity of Antrim, to Mizen- 
hea^j^the south-western extremity of Cork, is rather more tli^ 
306 Hhkglish miles. The extreme breadth, measured froni'^'Binmn 
Head, in KIlyo,to Carnsore Point in Wexford, is 307English miles. 
The (greatest length drawn'upon a meridian, however, is only** 

Engli^i miles ; and the greatest breadth} that can be mea« 
Bureu upon a paridlel of lititude^ is not more than 174 English 
mildk. The returns of the measurement of thf area of Ireland, 
and also those »f its population, are very defective ; the superfi- 
•bJ n^jja is generally reckoned at ah^ut 20,000,000 English acres ; 
and in population was c^mlputed to be §,8^46,949. At 

the present tinfb (183S), the* number of inhabitants is probably 
about 7,500,000. ^ 

399. Ireland is at present divicle'3. into four large 
provinces, Containing 33 counties, which are sub-divided into 
Baronies and Parishes. 
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Thi anneseed Table exhibitg tlUe DiviH^ of the Country^ with the 
Areas, Chief Twins, S^c. of thodk Divisions. 


ProvittGes. 


iJlstbR. 

miles. 
length., 68 
Breadth. % 


XiEtNSTER. 
Length .1041 
Breadfii. 55* 


Counties. 


] Antrim.46 

2 Armagh.... 32 

3 Cavan.42 

4 Femanagh . ^ 
6 Donegal *.. 70 

6 D^wn.40 

7 Londonderry 32| 

8 Monaghan .. 30' 

2 Tyrone.62j 


2a 


COWNAOGHT, 
Length.. 90| 
Breadth. 80 


Munster. 
Length. 400l 
Breadth.T07 


1 Chrlow..... 

2 Dublin..... 

3 Kildare . 

4 Kilkenny. .*{.38' 

5 King’s Cty. 38| 

6 Xion^m^.. .25 

ir7 Loaui .*22 

8 Meath ......36 

2 Queen’s Cty. 

10 Westmeam. 38 

11 Wexford... .391 

12 Wicklow... 28 


1 Oalvray ..,. 

2 Leitrim ..., 

3 Mayo. 

4 Hosconunon 
U5 Sligo....... 


1 Clare. 

2 Cork. 

3 Kerry. 

4 Limerick... 
6 Tipperary .. 
6 W ut^ford . 


a 




I 

n 


76 

!42| 

57 

70 

'3*21 


65 

99 

157 

148 

57 

38 


27 
17 
24 
27- 
lOtoSO 
^25 
30 
22 
37 


8 

9 to 16 
24 
18.^ 
I7to30| 
16 
14 
35 
30 
21 
20 
21 


40 

17 

48 

82 

32 


to 

j6j 

i^, 


41 

71 

45 


15 


L018 

<457 

768 

694 

f,725 

936 

837 

509 

1,271 


8,199 


346 

388 

619 

773 

661 

366 

329 

692 

934 

781 


County Towns. 


Carrickfergus.'^ f 

Armagh. 

Cavan. 

Enniskillen^ . 
Donegal... 
Downpatrick . 
Ijondonderry. 
Monaghan.. . 
iDmagbt,. 


7,254 


2,593 

604 

,2,339 

891 

727 


7,154 


1,125 

2,990 

1/63 

1,045 

1,591 

'710 


9,22^ 


31,835 


Qarlow. 

Dublin.: ... 

[Kildare. 

Kilkenny.. ,. 
Phillip’s Town 

Longford. 

Drogheda... 

Trfm. 

Maiyborough 
Mollingar... 

Wexford. 

Wicklow.. . 




54i27| 
544 
54.24I 
54,.38 
54.18} 
56.0 
64.161 


to 




6. 7 
6.39 

7. 9 

7.36 
7.55 

5.37 
7.15 
6-49 


52.48 7.14 


Oalway. 

Carrie k on Shmi. 

Casdebar. 

R^coinmon.. 
iSlign..... •... 


Emils.. 

Cork.; .., 1 ., 

JTralee.. .jr!* 

(Limeriek. 

'Cashel... 

Waterford^. .. 


63.21 

^.4 

162.35 

63.18 

53.42 
53.44 

63.42 
53.0 
53.30 
52.2*2 
52.59 


53.28 

53.48 

53.45' 

53^1 

m.22 


152.49 

151^54 

52.1^ 

52.26 

52.131 


6.16 
6.57 
7.16 
7. 8 

7.44 

6.12 

6.45 
7. 2 
7.50 
6.19 
6 . 1 


9.13 

7.58 

9.25 

8.25 
8.41 


8.54 

8.28 

9.36 


21911 
7.38 
7.10 
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400. Eoclesia^ical Divtsfbns.-^irela.nd is ecclesiastically divided 
into four Provinces andSS^Bishoprics; there are also 33 Deaneries 
and 34 Archdeaconries. • 

401. Oen(^ Description, Climate, Soil. —Ireland v a nleasant 
island;*the surface of the. country being diversified, although 
it is comparatively level; tubr#ibing but few mountains of any 
considerable elevation. One of the* most striking features is 
the immense extent of the^^jrj? or moors, which are large tracts 
of la^d overgrown w|th moss, and of a very swampy nature. The 
cliii,aie is temperate, biit ofiring to the situation of the island, m|^h 
more lluipj|d than that of England, and consequently cooler in 
summer and warmer in winder than that country. Notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantages under which agriculture labours in 
country, tb^. fertility of t|ie sell secures a ](nentiful supply of 
tho!|e articles which are the natural productions of the country. 

402. Animal, Fegetadle, and MimraiProductions. —The animals 
of Ireland difllr but little from those of England; considerable 

*^Uli.■^«>rs of ca^tla and sheep are reared. The vegetables are grass, 
potatoes, oacs,^ax, &c. Potatoes foam the chief subsistence of the 
poorer classes. Copper, iroif, coal, marble, slate, and lead are the 
principal minerals; a considerable quantity of silver is also 
posed to ei^suin the island. • 

403. Bays, Qulfs, Islands, Cajoest—The coast of Ireland being 
much indented upon by the ocean, aSbrds the accommodation of 
large and extensive bays, &c. the principal of which are the Bay 
of Dublin, the Cove of Cork, Waterford Harbour, Ban try* Bay, 
llingle Bay, Galway Bay, Donegal Bay, Belfasf Lough, and 
Dnndalk Bay. There ai^ numerous islands off the coast of Ire.r 
land, but none of them of any very great m^riitude; those of 
most note are Rachlid, Tory, North Arran, Iniskea, Achill, Innis- 
bofin, the Isles of South* Arran and Clear. The principal Capea 
are Slyne Head, Lodps, and Kerry Head, at the entrance of the 
Shannon, Cape Clear, Howth Ifcad, and Fair Head. 

404. Mounfytins, Jiieers, Lakes. mountains of this islaud 
are neither numerous ndr very lofty. A range of hills divides the 
country from the north^easlato the Bouth>west; there are also the 
Moume Mountains in Down; the Nephin Bog Mountains in May», 
and Mdnevollagh Mountainsin Waterford; the%ighest peaks 
are in Mourne, 2,500 fieethigif, Macgillicudely Rocks, 3,404, and 
Nmhin Ikayo, «,634Teet above the level of the sea. 

The river l^hannoi^ which is about 200 miles in length, issues 
from t^hSie of Aden, in the county of Leitrim, and fais into the 
Athmtic dcean, a fewsniles below Limerick. The other princiiial 
rivers are the Blackwater, the Bol^i^, Liffev, Suire, Barsr/, Noir, 
and Bannf ^The principal eanal is that whifib connects the Shan* 
non and Ae Liffey. ^ 

The lal^ of Ireland are numerous, extensive, and soihe of them 
picturesque; the principal are Lough Eme^d^ough Neagh, Corrib, 
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Dotigeart, Ree, Mask, Conn, bnd the lakes of Killarney, which 
latter are exce^ngly beautifully situared.r 

406. Cities and 7Wn«.—The principal towns are Dublin, 

the capital, iCork, Liinmck, Belfast, Galway, WatlA^ford, Wex* 
ford, Armagh, and Cashell. 

DuBLirr, which is the capital Of tile island, and which in soma 
respects may be considered^as the second city in the British em¬ 
pire, situaterl at the head of the beautiful bay to which it gives 
name; it is also intersected by the liilFey, by means of wltjich it 
^ejoys the advantage of inland navigation as well as that of the 
eea. It is about 10 miles in circumference, contains thp CaAhedral 
pfSt. Patrick, 20 churches, the icsidence of the Lord Lieut^Biant, 
a university, besides several other handsome buildings, both public 
and private. It islhc see of an Aichbishop. The nun^ber ot'nha- 
bitants is above 200,000. Lat. W* 21' N. Long. 0“ lO' VT. ^ 

406. InhuUiards, Manaj^etvrps, and Commerce. —The lower 
dasbes of lush, though sunk in i^orance and poverty, and but 
little removed in some parts of uie country from ^ savaerer side, 
are yet warm in their attachments, hospitable and natirat of hard¬ 
ships, but impatient of injuries ^ they are generally well made, 
strrng, active, and court^^eous j the higher clasbes resemble the 
Enghsh. The poor inhabitants live in wretched rard-jiuts, which 
Bire frequently shared by their cows and pigs, if they are fortunate 
enough to be possessed of those aidmals. Ireland is celebrated for 
ii» linen mapuiactories; the other principal articles of trade are 
cattle, beef, Jliacon, butter, hides, and tallow, great quantities of 
which are annually exported. 

407. Governmentf JHe/igiont LearriingJ lMnguage.’--->The govern¬ 
ment of Ireland is vested in a Lord Lieutenant, assisted by a 
Privy Council, who exercises paramount authority in the domestic 
administration of the laws, but are anienafole to, and under the 
control Of the King, his Ministers, and Parliament, iu which 
latter branch of the legisltfture, Leland is represented by 28 tem¬ 
poral, 4 spiritual Peers, and lOO Conunoners. The established re- 
UjgioD is that of the Qiurch of England, though most of the inha- 
lutants are Roman Catholics, and there are a number of Dissenters 
H|j|ie northfra counties. Education has been very much neglected 
iullreland, although there ars many endowed schools; it is pleasing 
however to observe that more attenribn is nyiy paid to learning, and 
greater facilities afforded far the instruction of the poor. There 
Is but on^ univeraity, that of Dubtin, whiph consists but of one 
coQe^, ^ed Trinity. The Catholics have a college o^Tynooth, 
whic1^wa8,jsndowed, and is supported by Gevemment 1 he ancipnt 
Irish language, called the Erse is a dialect of the Celtic, and is very 
similar to the Gaelic; it is siiU mucli spokoi by tj^e peasantry, 
many of whom cannot understand English. 

408. Natund CMMnirias.«-The most remarkable cariosity in 
*Che island is the Giauv's Causeway, a basaltic finrination on ihe nos* 
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them shoroa of ^trim. It*conintBa of many hundred tbouecucui 
columns, rising from 200 t|> 400 feet* perpendicularly out of ihe 
water ; the rock is of a dark iron-grey colour, and tne most re¬ 
markable ciro<kmstance in the structure of the (mluraas, is, that 
they consist of several lengt^, from t) inches to 2 feet in length, 
joined together. 

'* SnoxiON 3. 

THS KINOpOlH OF FORTUG-AXi* 

459. .^ituation, Extent, Popuiation, Boundaries. —Portugal, sifli- 
atcd the western extremity of Europe, between Spain and the 
Atlantic Ocean, stretches from the 37** to 42<^ SO' north latitude}'* 
and from O'* 0' to 9" 40' west ][ongitude. It 4s bounded on the 
nortii*and ea$i. by Spain, anebon the south and west by the Ocean. 
Its length is about 360 miles, and its breadth jpcarly 120 miles, 
comprising an ama of 40,875 Square miles, containing a population 
*, 2 f. 3,683,000 souls. 

• IDwtsionf arid tAeir Chief Towns. 


Provinces. 


Area ui 
Sqr. 
Mis. 


1 Entre-Diioro>E 

Minho,.*.. 

3 IVaS'los Montes,. 

3 Be*ra.. 

4 Estremudiira. 

5 Alentejo,. 

6 Algarve,. 


3.490 

6,450 

8,735 

9,856 

10,676 

2,780 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


9,07,986 

3,18,665 


Chief 

Towns. 


Oporto, 

Ifiragauzal 


11,2] ,595 Coiiiibiai 


8,26,680 

L3,8C,480 

t,37'615 


Lisdom, 

Blvds, 

iTavira, 


lobblsJ 


70,000 
5.0(»0 
13,000 40 


L. N. 


41 

41 


]1 

.441 

12 


360,000 38 * 42 


16,000 

6,000 


38 

>37 


i8 

9 

44|6 
1«7 


L.W. 


.39! 

26 

341 

h 

54 

46 


147 

235 

96 

144 

140 


^ 40,ji75|5;683,000i 

410. General D^cr^tion, Climate, Soil, Productions.’-^The sur¬ 
face of this country fis bgreeably diiiersitied, some parts being 
mountunotts and others level; the general aspect lesembles that of 
the adjacent'country; the sam^ ranges of mountains traversing 
both states. The climate is reckoned very salubrious, especially 
in the ndgbbourhood ofXisbon. The soil is hghi and fertile, but 
is not in generalso productivl in corn as that of Spain : the anima^ 
Tegetable, aqd mineral productions are similar to thase of Spain, 
but ate, if possible, in a mor^ BeglecCbd state. The vine and the 
olive constitute the chief articles of agricultural care. 

4>fl. Bd^s, HSrbaurs, Capes, Rivhs, Mountains .—Though Por¬ 
tugal enjovs aih extensive sea-coast, it does not possess ptny bay8 
or barboun, tlor has it any islands of importance. The chief bays 
are Setubai or St. Ubei,*aiiA Lagan Bay ; the principal ^iFbourg 
are those qf Lisbon atid Oporto. The most untearkable capes are 
*Moud^, Eqpichel, Carvoeifo, Boca, and St. Vincent; the Por¬ 
tuguese rhrers of any note* have their sources in Spain and fall 
into the Atlantic Ocean. The Mondego is J;he largest river that 
can be litrictly termed a river of Portugal^ ne&t to which is the 
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Caladoa. Several ranges of mbtbtains run through the countrjTj 
the principal of which are '’the Sierrallde (Estrella and Qerez; the 
autnmits of the former^ which tire 8^000 feet high^ are covered 
with snoM^ ‘ ^ 

412. Chi^ Toums.-^LiBBOiffthe capital of the kingdonr, is a fine 
city, beautifully situated at the mouth of the Tagus; the harbour 
formed b;^ which is capaciotis and excellent. The public buildings 
are numerous and elegant; there ate about 300 cnurcKes and £0 
^ monasteries; there are also manufactories of silk^ cotton^ tpbacco, 
*atvd sail cloth ; the city is built upon seven small hiUs^ an^s^up- 

J )lied with water by a noble aqueduct, which is above £ mile in 
i^ngth, and is supported upon 70 arohes, the centre one ofwhich 
is 200 feet in height. Lat. 38® 42' N. ; Long. 9® 8' W. 

413, Inhabitants, Religion, G&oemmmt .—The na^wes of Portu¬ 
gal have dark. complexions, but elegant features, with dark ex¬ 
pressive eyes; id'their dispositions they are warm, addicted to 
revenge, superstition and indolence, but at the ihime time abste¬ 
mious. The merchants bear a high character for honesty, inc8!ii- 
gence, and industry. The only rejigion toleratqfi in Portugal is, 
the Romayii Catholic ; the church is under the government of the 
Patriarch of Lisbon,the two Archbishops of Evora and Braga, assist¬ 
ed by aght Bishops. The government is now in an-uusettled state, 
there being a struggle between the friends of freedom and the 
advocates of despotism. The revenue of the state amounts to 
aboijit threcrmillions sterling. The army amounts to 30,000 men, 
knd the nav%l force consists of eight sail of the line and 30 frigates. 

414. Commerce, Manvfoiclures^, Language, and Literature .—The 
exports of Portugal are the wines called Lisbon, Calcavella, and 
Port, which are manufactured in the country, with cork, silk, 
wool, and salt. The imports consist of cotton goods, hard-ware, 
and other articles of Briti^ manufacture. ^The manufactures of 
this country are but few and of little inij^rtance. The Portu¬ 
guese language is a dialdbt of Ihe Spanish, derive from Latin, 
and mixed with Arabic. Education is much n^lected. 

415. Curiosities.-y^^e prlncip^ curiosities are hot-springs, par¬ 
ticularly in the mountains of Estrdila, and various remains both 
bf J^man «nd Arabic architecture, together with severiid monas¬ 
teries, among the mountains^ cut qtft of the solid roc^s. 

416. Insular and Foreim Po88es8ion8,-*^J^he cluster pf islands 
in the Atlantic Ocean, called iSie Azores, belong bt> Portugal ;r4hey 
are ntguber, the. principal are St. ^idbael^ and T Tercdra. 

The .foxi^ ptusessions of Portugal in Asia hav€?*||mdy been 
notice^ »ose in Africa are Ifpandwhaikodier establishmenta in 
Oongo^j;ith theeit| of Mozaxtmque, and several forts^on the east 
coast; toge'^ther -with the Madeira Islinds celebrate^or wine; the* 
Qpe de F orde Islands, the Islands of St. Thomas, aq4 Annobin, 
in the of Guinea^ and the Isknd of Magadan on the eoast 
of Alorooc'^ 
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f BOTlbN 3 * 

BPAXlff.* 

Spain, owning 

rope, extends from the 26th » me uegrcc u bounded 

an'd ftnm 9* 17' of oV.^^^ aouth 

r .»? on *eUby Forlupa 

the Jltlantic 0 (»an. * Ita. greatest length ftom north to 

*90 mi/<8, ite breadth vmes froni 6*0 to 3* ' j j 

fieial ««.'S*oln'li»8. *e «IanJa rf 
is 176,627 square miles, containing 10,J52,au 

J)wi^oii\ _ Z. 


' Divisions. 



Popida- 

tion. 


tx»« , , 

^Madrid,. ^’n?A 

-T 1 GaudaUsara, 1,970 

/»^rT \ Cuenca, .... * 

CahUlc, J Toledo. 8,863 

^ La JMtfncha,. 8,620 

C Avila,. 2,600 

Old 5 Segovia, .... 3,5^ 

Castile, j Soria,. 4,118 

* Burgos, .... 7,762 

Estrewadura. 14.4^ 

ill C Cordova,.... 4,^)2 

Andalu-. 3,g^ 

sia, i Sevilla,. 9,080 

Oranad.,^. ■?>» 

Muma. 

Valeucia, .. 

Catalonia.?.. 

f M^orca ,... 

Bdlesric j Minorca,.... 

Islands, J Tviza Jit For- 
( nieiitoia,.. 


, ^Biscay, prop. 
Biscay,. ] Guipuscoa,.. 
^ ^Ajava, 


Aatarias, 


X,eon, .. ^ 


Galicia,. 


Palelicia, ... 
S^amanca,.. 
VafiadoUd,.. 

ZAniOTa, • • •. 

Toro;.* 

■••Y. 

Ta*«1 . .1176.627 



110352200 
















































I|f4 (JEAMi/aII Of [EUROPE. 

418. General De^criptumf Spain is a mountain¬ 

ous but pleasant country, the 'valleysWt pbins being very fertile 
from the multiplicity of streams by which they are watered. The 
climate in the’northern parts is very pleasant and healthy, but 
in the southern parts it is freoupntiy unhealthy, owing to the 
great heat. The soil where well watered is fertile ; the middle 
parts of the country, which are considerably elevated, are dry and 
unproductive. Agriculture is very*^much neglected, ana the coun- 
^try but thinly inhabited., „ 

'419, Productions, Vegetable, Jnmal, and Mineral .—The chief 
vegetable productions are wheat, rye, barley, oats, ^maihe, rice, 
i" 4 ?garcane, cotton, olives, grapes, oranges, lemons, &c. (M these 
productions the ,tnost valuable in a commercial point of view are 
olives and grapes,the latter of wh'ich yield very fine ...“Ines ; 1!6 fhrae 
may be added cork, extensive forests of which are numerous in 
Spain. Among domestic animals, the horses and sheep are the most 
valuable, the latter producing very fine wool; mules and asses OTfi 
in common use as beasts of burden. The principai wild animal is 
the wolf. Silver, copper, hron, tin, quicksilver, marble, coal, 
and precious stones are among the numerous productions of the 
country. The principal silver mines are in the Sierra Morena. 
There are several placei^wli^re mineral waters are fbuud, but none 
of theiP of any celebrity. 

’ 420. Bags, Harbours, Islands, Copes.—The northern shores of 
Spaip are washed by the great Bay of Biscay; there are several 
other indentations of the sea. upon the coast, but they are of little 
importance, except the harbours of Cad^z and Ferrol. The southern 
extremity of Spain is bounded by the Straits of Gibralter. The 
islands are Majorca, Ivipa or Iviza, and Fprmentera, which are in 
the Mediterranean Sea. The principal capes are Ortegal, Finis- 
terre, Trafalgar, de Gate, Martin, and C(eux. 

421. Mountains, Atoers.—Spain is intersected with chains of 
mountains, which are ramifications of the range of the Pyrenees ; 
the principal are those of Castile, Arragon, Valencia, and Murcia, 
called the Iberian idUiD : the Sierra Morena, the Sierra Nevada, 
and Montserrat. * 

‘ Tne prinq^pal Spanish rivers are the Ebro, Tagus, Duoro, Gau- 
diana, Guadalq^uiver, and th^ Minjio. The country has so»e fine 
canals, but which are now neglecte*d. * 

421. C3|tei^owna..--This abounds wKh cities notdfi for 

iheir anmmtv. the elegance of their buildings, or f^^the great 
events v^bh nave taken place in thetn ; of tbe^ th^J_nncipal are 
Madrid- the capital; Cato, aij4 Seville? noted for. their trade; 
Barcelona, Salamanpa, Saragossa, Granada, Toledo, ^urgos, and 
Segovia. ^ 

Maubgd is atuated in the heart of the kingdom, ip the centre 
of a plain surrounded with lofty mountains,, the sumoRts of which 
are frequently poVe^ed with snow., The streets of the* city are 
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wide, straight, and handsoipe, tl,>e<houses lofty, the public build¬ 
ings numerous and elegant | there ar^fteen gates to the city> the 
most beautiful of whii^, ciUled ^the ruerta de Alcala, consists of 
three arches, ihe centre one being 70 feet in height. Tjjie Mng has 
three m^ificent palaces in the city, in which are also 77 churches, 
72 monasteries, about 9,000 houses, and 170,000 inhabitants. Lat. 
40® 25^ N. ; Long. 3" 33' W, • 

Gibraltar, iimich stands ^pon a promontory in the south of 
Spain, is a remarkably strong fortress, which is considefed im- 
pregnible; it belongs'to the* English, who took possession of iyif 
1704. fiat. 36® 6' N. Long. 5“ 19'W. 

422. Inhabitantsf Religion, Government, Revenue^ MUitaryFo re^ 
—The Spaniards are faonoralite, generous, humane, but superstft!- * 
ous,«ppud, indolent, and revengeful. In person they are tall; tlieir 
commexions swarthy, but thSir features expressive; they afe very 
zeal^s Catholics, no other religion being tolerated among them. 
The government is an absolute monarchy, though at one time it 

limited in its power by the nobles ; it is hou ever at present in 
an unsettled state. The revenue is jabout eight mlUious sterling, 
and the army consists of 100,000 men. 

423. Language, Literature, Education. —The Spanish langugge 

bears a great r^esemblance to the Portuguese, and is exceedinmy 
rich in AraUc words; the literature w highly respectable, but has 
of late been little cultivated, and education is now in a neglected 
state, although there are no less than 17 universities and many 
other literary and scientific institutions; the most celebrated'uni«r 
versity is that of Salamanca. * 

424. Trade, Commerce, Manufactures, —^At onetime the Spani¬ 
ards were the most commercial, enterprising, and powerful people 
in Europe; now their navy is almost anniiiilated, most of their 
colonies have either h^n .wrested from them, or have thrown off 
the yoke of the mother country ; lfi>erty has ceased to exist, and 
commeree*an4 manufactures in ponse^uence are declining. The 
chief manufactures are linen, cottons, silks, tobacco, glass, cordage, 
wine, brandy, &;c., aiifbthese articles, together with fruits, wool,^ 
iron, dec. form the chief experts of the coniHiy. 

426. Foreign Fosseesions.^The principal colonies belonging ta 
Spain in tbe*western hemisphere, are Cuba and Margfritta, two of 
the U^t India Islands; the.«Falkl^nd Isles, Juan Fernandez, 
CbilM, and the G^lapf^os Isles. In^sia the Spaniards possess the 
PhilupinesVnd the Ladrones, the Canary Isles in the Atlaii^ • 
Ocean, itf Africa •they have Ceuta, a strong fortrtjiB, nealllv 
opposite to iifbraltar. . e ^ 

• > 

-- 1 

SkOTIOK 4. 

mAKcm. ^ 

426. ^ituatimt Soundariee, Eaetent, ^j>ttlaiio9.>--'The,'exte]^y«, 
populous, fertile, pud interesting countiyof France 0CGu;|^ies % com* 
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pact extentof territory in the sonAh-w^tern part (i/Europe, stretch¬ 
ing from about the 43rd to the 51&t d^e^eof north latitude, and 
from the Sth degree of west to the^th degree of east longitude. On 
the south it is bsunded by Spain and the Mediterranean ; on the 
east by Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany ; on the north, by Bel¬ 
gium, the British Channel, and the Straits of Dover, and on the 
west by the Aitantic Oceant Its length is about 600 English miles 
from north to south, and its breadth from east to west about 560 
English miles, including an area of 905,200 English square miles, 
hnd containing a population of 31,351,600 individuals. * ** 




427, Divisions and Cj^ief Towns. 




Departments, 


' ON THE NORTH, 
f Seine.t. 

C Oise..(.'Beauvais 

.{fev::::;;;; 

Artois,. Pas de Calais,. 

Flanders,. Nord, .....*’. 

NORTH* WEST. 

^ Isle et Villaine,.... 

S Loire, (Infre). 

Brittany, Finisterre,.. 

f Cotes da Nord,.... .iSt Bneux 

^ Morbihan,. 

^ Seine, (Infre). 

i Calvados,...Ga 

Normandy,.< Orne,.A1 

J Eure,... v>.Ev 

^ La Man^e,. .^. ... St 

^ C Sarte,.. .^.. Le Mans 

. f Mayenne,....La 

Anjou, . M ayge et Loire.An 

^nbBTH-BAST. 

, f Aube,.... .''j'n 

Champagne,. A.. j ,7,! i. Chaamont 

f Ardennes,. *■' Mezit 

JLMoselle,.. Metz,.'.^ 

Lorraine,.. VjVosges,...Epine 

L t- T Mei^,.....Nanc 

even VBas Rhine,.Strasl 


tune. 


Champagne,..*;.. 


Lorraine,. . . 

even 

Mad/i( 

Barce> 

Seg( 

Mi* , 

ire 


48 6 


1.3 
58 
48 31 


47 39 2 46 


49 26 


49 1 


49 7 


41 680 14 E. 


48 4 


lante Rhine,.Coimi 

WEST. - ^ 

t e,.. 

he, .Boorbon Vend6e 

Sevres,.Ncort 

nte, (liure).... Rochelle,.. 
nte^.. ....... Angoaleme, 



49 30 ^46 


48^ 44 7 22 


36 


16 28 


46. 19 0 23 
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Chief Cities. 

i 

North. 


Provinces. 


Tnnraiue>... 

Orleaonoifj. 

Bluisois. 

Ueauce Perche,.. 

Berry,... .•.| 

Nivenyiis,. 

Bontbonnois,.... 
Marche,t. •,. 

Liinotishr,. ^ 

Au^vrgne,.. ^ 

Lyotihois,.... •. I 

Velay,. 

’.wBresse,......... 

• Barrois,. 

Franche Comte,.. < 

• 't 

Burgundy,.......' < 

Guienne,.^ 

Perigord,. 

Quercy,. 

Bigarre,.. 

Gascony,. 

Bearne,.... . . 

Rouerrae,. 

RoossOlon,. 

. , ■ ( 
Langntdoc,.^ 

Foix,.. 

Gevaudau,.. „.. 
Vivarais,...... 

• Provence,.. . .. ^ 

. Daupbine,..| 


Depar jnenis. 


MIDDLE, r 

fndre et Loire,. 

(joiret,. 

Loire ot Cher,. 

Cure et Loire,. 

Cher,. 

hidre,.. 

Nieyre,. 

Allier,... .*.. 

Creuse,. 

}ltc. Vienne,. 

Correze,.. .•.. 

Piiy de Dome,. 

Cantal,. 

Rhone,.. 

Loire,. 

ilte. Loire,. 

.... ......... 

E.\8']'. 
Meuse,........... 

Doubs,. 

.1 ura,. 

Hte. Saone,. 

Cdte D’Or,.. 

Saone et Loire, .... 
Vonne,.... 

SOUTH-WEST. 

Gironde,. 

Lot et Garonne, ... 
Tarn et Garonne,*.. 

Dordogne,'.. 

Lot. 

Hte. Pyrenees, .... 

Ger.*,. .if. .... 

Landes,....C 

Bas. Pyrenees,. .., 
SOUTH. 

Ave>ron,. 

Pyrent^s, Oris. 

Hte. Garonu;, .... 

Garel,.. 

Ueraolt,. 

Tam,... 

A.. 

Vawcluse,. 

Arriege. 

Lozerre,.. 

Ardeche,....... 

S01ITH«EAST. t 
Bshes. duRhone,. 

Var,.*. 

Bos. AlpB,|.. 

(sere,.. 

Drome,.. 

tlte. Alps,.. 

iCorsica, Island,.... 


ana 


Tows,.. 

Orleans,. 

Blois,. 

Cl)prtro8,. 

Bourges,. 

Cliateauroux,.. .. 

Nevere,. 

Monlins,.. 

Oueret,. 

Limoges,. 

Ttdlcs,. 

Clcmonf,....... 

Aurriliac,. 

(.A'onR,.... 

Monibrisou,. •... 

. 

Bourg,. 

iBar le Due,. 

Bes.’incon. 

J.uns le Sauuier, . 

Vesaul,. 

illjon. 

Matron,. 

Auxerre,. 

Bowdeaux,. 

Agen, 

Montanbon, 
Perigueux,. 
Cahors, 

Tarbes, 

Aiich. 

Mont de Marsan,. 
Pan 

Rhodez, 

Nismes,.. , 
Montpellier, 

m, 

Carcassone, 
Avignon,, 
hoix,.. . 

Mende, 

Privas,, 


Longi- 

tuae. 


47* 23] 
47 B4 

47 .^4 

48 2l 
17 , 6 
16 4814 
46 .5!' 
46 ‘M 
46 It 

1.5 4! 

4.5 2;Jl 
if* 4i 
144 45 


n 

n 


UG 45 

145 32 
44 45 

146 12 


47W 
64 ,» 
20 

19 
23 

60 , 

sl? 

20 „ 
15 £. 
420 

5 
.31 
49 
12 



421^ 
20 i 
43 ^ 


70 


J^Mar8eille%. 
Toulon,. 

Digue, ... ...[ 

Grenoble,. 

V atence, ^. ^... 
Gap,.., 
jBastia,. 
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428. General Description, sM-^The sHuation of France, 

and the compactness or the tewitory whim (^mpose it, are admirably 
adapted bow ibr commerce and pqwer ; the northern parts of it are 
level, the centre»diversified with hills and valleys, and the southern 
and eastern parts have rather a mountainous character. The 
climate is fine, being warmer, drief, and not so changeable as that 
of England; in the south of France the weather is peculiarly mild 
and gepiak The soil is in general fertile and well cultivated. 

499. Productions, Ffigetable, Animal, and Mineral.-^Theve^e- 
Hahle productions of the north are wheat, barley, oats, pulse, and 
potatoes, and in the south, besides the above, there is an abundance 
r pf grapes, olives, mulberries, and maize. Orchard fruifo of-various 
' kinds are found in all parts, and the numerous and extensive 
forests furnish timber. The vineyi^^ds and olive pkntationanare 
chiefly in the provinces of Champagne, burgundy, Guienne^^^and 
Languedoc. < 

The wild animals of Frame are the wolf, fox, orter, weasel, and 
wild cat; the domestic animals are the same as^thpse of England, * 
hut the horses, black catde, and sheep are inferior to those of the 

latter country. " '' 

/Quicksilver ia found in the mountains of Vosges; silver, iron, 
eepper, and lead are abundant in many districts, in,,which are also 
found coal, jet, antimony, gypsum, free-stone, chalk, hiarble, salt, 
alum, and many other mineral substances; there are also minersd 
Wato-B in many places. 

' 430. Bays, Harbours, Islands, Copes.—On the south of France, 
^part of the Mediterranean forma the hay or gulf of Lyons, near 
-'which is the celebrated harbour of Toplon; this harbour and that 
Of Brest are the two principal naval stations in the kingdom; the 
“other principal bays and harbours are Havre de Grace, the bays 
of Cuncale, Audieme, and Bourgneuf. The islands are Ouessant, 
belonging to the department of Finisterre; de Groaix and Belle 
Irieon the coast of Morhiban; Nourmitier and Isle d^DUu belong¬ 
ing to La Vendee; the Isles of Re, Oleron, belonging to Charente; 
and the Hyeres in thuMediterranean, belonging to we department 
of Var. Corsica, ^luch is an Italian island, belongs to France, 
and'fonns one of the departments of the kingdom. The capes or 
'Womontorife of France, are gf Ijttlenote, except that of La Hogue. 

431. Mountains, ForCTi*,iiioer4'>Cajialf.-^Theprincipal'iDoun-« 
tuns are the Alps, forming part of the sofith-eastmm^lmundQry ; 
the Pyrenees, separating Franfse from Spain; Lea Vpsges, between 
the provinces of Lorraine and Alsace, rulming neqjfeiparallel to 
the Rhine,>-^he ridge of Jura, a brands of the Alj^ aFd the chain 
of Cemnes in Auvergne; th^ fiortheru part of this latter range of 
mountains is Puy J/ome, the o^ntre ia JIfont D\Dr, and the, 
southern portion il called Phimb de Cantal, Th^^ cBief forests are 
these of hontainbleau and Orleans. Itn Bretagne there are extw- 
eive heaths. „ a 
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The principal rivers aA the|Rhone, the Loire> the Seine, the 
Somme, the Garonne, and me Rhine, svhich forms part of the east* 
ern boundary. The canals are ti)/ose of Languedoc, Orleans, Calais, 
and the Canal du Centre ; the canal of Languedoc Qpnuects the 
Garonne* with the Mediterranean ; it is 14<0 miles long, 60 feet 
wide, and 6 deep: by means of this canal a communication ia for<* 
nied between the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean Sea. 

432. Okie/ Towns. —The chief’ cities of France are- Paris, the 

capit^, Rouen, Boiwdeaux, Marseilles, Toulouse, Amiens,"Lyons, 
Grenoble, Rheims, l!oulon,*Calais, and Lille or Lisle. * 

Pahm, |he metropolis of the kingdom of France, is one of die 
largest and^^nest cities in ]liarope, and in public buildings anj^ ^ 
palaces muck superior to London; but the streets are neitheif so * 
spasimis nor clean as thos&of the capital of En^and. The houses^ 
whi(;h are geii^rally from 4 to 7 .stories high, are built hf free 
stone, but are not so neat and comfortable as those iti the cities of 
England. Farisiis built upon the Seine, which intersects two parts 
of me town, ai\(l !^rm8 an island on whicli is another portion of the 
eity; tlie divisions of the town are connected with one knother by 
several handsonft bridges. Th6 part of Paris called the Town ox Vi^ 
is on the north, the City in the middle, and University on the so^th. 
The three royal palaces are the LouvrSy TtmiUeneSy and the Luxem^ 
hourg. Paris, though the gayest city-in Europe, abounds in liter¬ 
ary and Bcientihc institutions. Including the suburbs, it is about 
18 miles in circumference, and contains 631,000 inhabitants. Lat* 
48” 50' N. ; Long. 2o 20' E. * - 

433. InhabitantSt Language, Literaiure.-~-Th\s country has from 
an early age possessecl a large population; the French are descended 
from the Celts and Goths. The distinguishing traits of character 
among them are a great exul^atice of animal spirits, liveliness of 
imagination, hcklenest of mind, and restless activity. They are gay, 
polite, brpve, quick, iftgenious and fertile in inventions, but tri£[iqg> 
vain, and credulous, 'rhe Freneh language, which is esteemed the 
most degant and best adapted to conversation of all the European 
languages, is universahpspoken in the courts of Europe. Thelit^- 
ature of France is rich in the Belles Lettrel^' Mathematics, Astro¬ 
nomy, and Chemistry : besides the University of Paris, there Sisfi 
27 provincial seminaries called JLy^ees or Academlhs, which aie 
constituted in the sam^ mannA* as universities; two of these,'one 
atilkrasUQurg,the otlfer at Montauhun, are Protestant institutions* 
Literary an^ scientific societies are numerous, the principal is the 
celebra tcA^ Ois^ttMte In Paris, in which city is also the military 
academy AUed the Pobteehnical School. 

434. Qo^emmmti iVooa/ and Mi^ry Force, Reven^y Migio^* 
—The government of France is a limited monarchy. The kinglii 
assisted in tflie government by a cabinet, a privylcouncil, a council of 
fifate^ and]^ parliament consisting of the chamber of peers andibe 
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chamber of deputies. The cabftiit is dtMuposed of^the kee]>er of the 
sealsj and of the ministers of^ foreign afaire, of finance, of war, of 
the navy, of the colonies, of the home (fepartrnent, and of the head 
of the royal hcmsfeholcl ; these ministers are independent of each other 
in their several departments, and are assisted in their labours by 
the several committees which compose the council of state. Tiie 
cheml)er of peers consists ofUbout^OO members, who are appointed 
by thejkiifg for life. The chamber of deputies consists of 430 
members, who are representatives of the people, and chosen by 
fliem. • * 

The army consists of about 140,000 men, and the t»avy of 
,a^Qut 50 ships of line, 30 frigates, an420 smaller vessel. 

l‘i»e annual revalue is about B55,000,000 francs, or £35,635,000. 
The Catholic religion is the most prpalent religion ,of the -ctSiin- 
try, tliough all sects of Christians and Judaism are tolerated. The 
church is goveruVd by nine Archbishops and 41 Bishops, who as 
well as the other clergy are paid by the state. ‘ 

435. Commercfiy Manufaciure9*-~‘'t\ie manufiictures and com* * 
merce of France are very extensive and valuable; the chief exports 
consist of silks, woollens, linens, wine, brandy, porcelain, and vari* 
ouscelegant toys. The manufactures consist principaliy of linens, 
silks* laces, cottons, woollens, paper, glass, china, jewellery, &c. 
Ucc. " 


436. Foreign Possessions .— The Foreiojt Possessions of France 
are the Islat^ds of Guadaloupe and Martinique in the West Indies ; 
C?ay enne, on jhe coast of Guiana, and the Isle of Bourbon in the 
Indian Ocean—Pondicherry and Chandernagore in the East 
Indies. ,' 


'Section 5. * , 

SWITSESBLANB. 

437. Situation) Esutent) Population) Boundaries .—Switzerland is a 
small mountainous country, betweeu^'France, Germany, and Italy, 
cSttending from 45° 40' to 47** 45' of north latitude, an^ from 6° to 
11 jof east longitude ; its lengdi is about 300 miles from east ta west, 
and its breadth about 130 miles. Tliese Ikniits comprise an area 
of 11,337 geo. sq. miles, containing a population of 3,035*,950 soVils. 
On the north and east, Switzerland is bounded by Gefnqa^j on the 
south is Italy; and the western boundary is France. 
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438. Divi9ion^ and theirfVhie^ Towns. —Switzerland is divided 
into 22 provinces, callec^ C.|ntons. • 


Cantons. 

■—_ 


Srhweiz,. 

ri ,...... .. 

Uriterwalden, .. 

Bemefi. 

Zui4oh,. 

Lnzcrn,« ...... 

(XlariLs,.... f... 

Zug,. 


hchun nanseu.. 
FrcyJjiirg,.... 
Solothnrn, ... 

JBiLsel,. 

Orisons,. 

Vauci,. 

Tioino. 






St. Oalleii. 

TUurgan,. 

Argau,.. 

Neufchatel,,?... 

Valais,. 

Geneva,. 


Total,.. 


Geo. Sqr. 
Miles. 


Chief Towns. * 

2.34 

36.040 

Schweiz,. 

279 

13i9.30 

Allorf,. 

197 

23^150 

Stanz,. 

1,9^ 

:V5,710 

224,150 

Brriie,... 

495 

Ztiricfi...... 

40i) 

105,600 

Lnzern, .. . 

195 

28,960 

Glarns,. 

60 

r4,7l0 

Zdg. 

112 

57.51Q 

Apfioiizell, ,... s. 

98 

28.050 

Sohatfliaiisen. 

443 

76,660 

JAeyhur^,. 

200 

54,:i80 

Sotothnm, ....... 

» 1.35 

.55,340 

Basel,.. 

1,810 

98,020 

Chur, or Coire,,..' 

• 743 

178,880 

Lmisanne,. 

.324 

10.3i<)50 

Beflinzona,. 

662 

1.57,700 

St. Gallen,. 

243 

80,540 

Frauenfehi,. 

403 

152,900 

Arau, . .. 

im 

‘56,640 

NciiU-lwtel,. 

1,270 

77,570 

Sion,. 

65 

53,560 

Geneva, ........ 

11,227 

2 , 0 : 35,950 




Long. 

East. 

0 ' 

0 f 

46 55 

8 30 

46 50 

8 27 

46 52 

• 8 11 

46 47' 

6 52. 

47 20 

8 «e5 

47 3 

8 18 

47 6 

9 13 

47 10 1 

8 •lO 

47 21 

9 .36 

47 49 

. 8 36 

46 48 

7 9 

47 15 

7 20 

47 40 

7 31 

46 50 

9 25 

46 31 

‘ 6 45 

46 4 

8 44 

47 25 

9 21 

47 35 

8 *56 

47 23 

7 54 

47 6 

7 0 

4(> G 

7 12 

46 12 

G 9 

• 


• 



439. General Descripiiorlf^Climatfi, Soil. —This country is the most 
mountainous and romantic in Europe, abounding with stupendous 
luountiiiiis, precipices, tataracts, valleys, and lakes, all of which pre¬ 
sent to the view scenas of the most unrivalled beauty. On account 
of the inequality of surface, the climate4s very subject to violent and 
sudden changes ; in winter the cold is eiscessive, both on the moun¬ 
tains and in the valleys ; during summer the air on the mountains 
is pleasantly cool, whiJe the valleys are sultry. A great part of 
the country is rugged and sterile, out the fertile valleys are culti¬ 
vated with considerable care, though the breeding and rearing 9 f 
cattle forma the principal occupation of the inhabifants, and the 
chief Ibource of their wgalth. * * 

|40. Productions, T^getaMe, ArumQl, Mineral .—^The vegetable pro¬ 
ductions embrace a great variety, the fruit of more southern coun¬ 
tries, arr^n4># timber'of the north growing within a short distance 
of each other ; the qu|Lntity of corn that is raised pnly equal to 
the consumfition of the people. Horses, sheep, and caftl*v.4re iiu- 
, merous; wolves, white and yellow Toxes, wild boars, &c. are among 
Ae wild ani?nals ; but the most remarkable quadrupeds inhabiting 
the mountains is the CAamdis, a species of goat, the skim of which 
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» valuable oti account of the softi'ess of the leather i^hich is made 
of it. The mineral productions are bpt |ew, and found in small 
quantities; among them may be nqjoibeied'copper, lead, iron, mar¬ 
ble, granite, crystal, drc. »> 

441. The three ranges of the Alps, called the Pennine, the Hel- 
vcUan, and the Rhetian Alps, traverse Switzerland ; the principal 
summits o^ which are Mont Blanc, Mont Rosa, St. Gothard, 
St. Bernard, Mont Ccrvin, Briethom, and Jungfrauliorn.c 

The Helvetian and Pennine chains run from south-west to north- 
CasJ^ the former constituting the boundary "of the Valais on *116 
nor%, and the latter separating it from Italy on the soutl)} The 
lUietian Alps run in an easterly dirMtion, through the southern 
*pa]^ of the country of the Grisoi^ 

The cataracts or cascades among the mountains are nun^,ous 
and beautiful: the chief aif S|aubbach, in the Cahton of Berne, 
nearly 1,000 feet 'n perpendicular height, and the cataract orthe 
Rhine, near Schaffhausen. 

442. Rivers, Lakes .—The Rhine and the Rhoqe are the. two 
largest rivers which have their,sources in Switzerland; the former 
rising among the Rhstian Alps, in the Grisons, tans through, or 
rat|j|er forms, the Lake of Constance, and then passing through the 
canton of Scha£rhausen,<,form6 the boundary between Switzerland 
and Baden, till it approaches the city of Basel, whicn it intersects, 
and then roiling on between France and Germany enters theNether- 
iands,in which country it branches off, and by a number of mouths, 
il^ls into th^ North Sea. The Rhine, rising in the Valais, runs into 
the lake of Geneva, and issuing from thence through the city 
of Geneva, runs through France into the Mediterranean. The 
other rivers are the Aar, the Reuss, and the Tessin. 

Switzerland is noted for the number of its lakes, and the^ beau¬ 
tiful situations; the principal are those of Constance, Geneva, Neuf- 
chatel, Zug, Lucerne, Zuiith, and Bienne. 

443. Chitf dties.'^ln the tabular view of the canjtont of Swit¬ 

zerland, at the commencement of this section, the names and situa¬ 
tions of the chief cides are given; it only rqpiains, therefore, in this 
place to give a short description of ^Sasel, which is situated upon 
l^th^banks of the river Rhine; it is an ancient city, containing a 
iramerous jibpulation, engaged in the manufacture^f silk, rib¬ 
bands, and paper. - •• 

^^1^4. Inhabitants, Language,^ Literature*Rdigign ,—The Swiss 
sf e a brave, hardy, industrious race of ^ple, strongly attached to 
liberty, and simple in their manners. Theyaregener;)Ji^ery en- 
lightened) and a taste for literature is preyiuent among jSiem. 

The latlkuage of Switzerland Is a dialebt of the German, but . 
Frenri) and Italian tare much spoken, and are often employed by 
the Swiss writers. Education is carefully attended to*; there being 
several colleges and sqientiflc acadenues in many of the towns, 
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which have been the ineaiis ofi producing a number of eminent 
literary men. The chief universities aje those of Basel and Geneva. 
The college of Zurich is^aUA) a celebrated institution. 

The inhabitants of the cantons of Berne, Zuricii, S^halThauscn, 
Gevena,^nd Basel, are Protestants of the denomination called Cal¬ 
vinists ; those of Appenaell and Glarus are Protestants and Catho¬ 
lics, the rest are Catliolics: but every^orm of worship's tolerated 
in Switzei^and. « • 

4i5. Chv&rnment, Military Force. —The general goveriTinent is 
fed^rStive, collsisting^)f a Diet, to which each state sends a inem])pif; 
this ai^embly determines on peace oj: war, but each canton or state 
has an in*(!^pendent form of government for the raan^ement of 
its own affairs. Seven of the captons, viz. Schweitz, Appenfell,' 
GlautS, Utiderwalden, Uri, Zug, add the GrisonS, have a democra- 
ticid form of'government; *in the^ other cantons the government 
is arlstocratical. Each canton supplies a conti«igent to the gene¬ 
ral army of the^onfederacy, which amounts to about 15,000 men, 
besides a numerous body of military. < 

446. Trade * ManvfactureB. —Switzerland, having no sea*coast, 

' enjoys but little aommerce; tlie inbat^itants are principally engaged 

in agricultural pursuits, except those who live in the large tovj^ns, 
and they are occupied in the manufacturing of silks, linens, cottons, 
leather, watches, &c. Geneva is particularly celebrated for the 
manufactures of watches, jewellery and toys of various sorts. 

447. Natural Curiosities .—In a mountainous country like Swit¬ 
zerland the natural curiosities are not only numerous but grand ia 
character. The Glaciers are fields of ice and snovp, resembling 
frozen lakes, occupying thebhollowk between the summits, or rather 
different peaks of the high&st mountains, extending sometimes 15 
or SO miles in length. ^Avalanches tare immense masses of ice and 
snow, which detach thqpis^lves from the sides of the mountains, and 
rolling into the valleys, frequently oveiwrhelm villages, and destroy 
the Inhabitanta of them. The artifipial curiosities consist of 
Roman antiquities and various hermitages cut out of tlie rocks in 
the mountuDs. 


Section 6. 

ITAXiV 

448. SUtMion, Fxtentf Foundarics.-^Tbis fine portion of Europe 
is encompuMd by the jlediterranean Sea, the AdriLtk, ajid the 
Alps, and eiftenda from the 38® to 47® of nor A latitude, its length 
.from N. Ws to S. E. is aboufr 750 miles, but us breadth varies con¬ 
siderably. Including the kingdom of Illyria, which is sometimes 
reckoned amongst the Italian possessions of Austria, Italy is bound¬ 
ed on thp eut by Turkey and the Adri|tic; bXNthe north by Aua* 
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tria and Switzerland; on the w^st by France and the Medlterr»« 
nean Sea. 

4-1.9, Dwisimff. 


Names of States. 


ffl « 

A oA 


Wepc. of San Marino,. 
Jlui^by of Miissa,.... 

Ditto Modena. 

Principality ol Monaco, 

D&.'liy of Lucca. 

Ditto Parma,... 

Or. Duchy of Tuscany, 
Kini'dom of Sardinia, 
States of the Chnrct, 
Kin.of thetwo Sicilies 
Km. of Ijomliar* ^ g i 
cly and Venice, > S 
Do, of Illyria,.. 3^ ^ 



Chief 

Towns. 


Inhabi¬ 
tants . 



SanJVrarinq. 
iVlassa, ... 
Modena,. 
Monaco,. 
312 I43^0« LAcca,... 

1,660 44^TO0 Parma, .. 
l,324il,*i‘i5,(H)0 Fk'jreooe, 
21,000 4,30t',0!)0!Turin,... 
13,000 2,5^)0,000,Rome.... 
31,800 7,420,000 Naples,.. 

13,032 4,161,078 Milan,... 

8.316 1,6.39,175 J^Vieste,.. 


6,800 

9,800 

25,000 

’ Iti'.OOO 
.30,000 
75,Oj^ 
89,000 
I47,:i8.5 
349,190 

i^o.q^io 

3(^000 


IjsA. 

North. 


43 54i 12 27 

44 0 I'd U 
44 H 11 13 

«43 48 7 36 

43 64 10 .34 

44 48 10 30 
13 4{r*Il 15 

45 4.7 40 
41 43 12 28 
40 50 14 15 

45 28 9 16 

45 55 14 4 


«i50. General Description, Soil, Climate, Production. — 1 taly is 
rather a mountainous country, though in some parts there are fine 
plains; upon the whole the*face of the country is plea'santly diver¬ 
sified, and the scenery very picturesque. The climate of Italy is 
esteemed tjie finest in Europe, but varies in different parts; as 
*imong tile Alps we meet with all the rigours of the frigid zone, 
while, at but a short distance from these the climate partakes of 
much of the enervating influence of injdnse solar heat, but which is 
frequently moderated by the breezes from the mountain%^nd the 
adjacent seas. The soil is for the most pdri fertile, and'in some 
parts of the country agriculture is in a verjp flourishing state, but 
in others it is of the lowesf order. The principal vegetable produc¬ 


tions are rice, rye, millet, flax^ cotton, tobacco, grapes, olives, 
dates, flgs, oranges, almonds, cherries, and numerous other fruits 
and vegetables; as also various forest treec. The domestic animals 
arc horses, mules, asses, cows, sheep, oxen, goats, pigs, dogs, dtc. 
•l^he wild animals are the wild boar, marmot, ibex, deer, &c. In 
\he mountain^, the mines of,iron, lead, alum, sulphurrand quarries 
of* beautiful sorts of marble, alabaster, &c. Gold and silver 

are also found in small quantifies. * « ‘ , 

451. Seas, Bays, Gulfs, straits, /etond#.—That part of the Medi¬ 
terranean ’ situated between the Italian peninsula aniMie Islands 
of Saadiiiy^e.nd Sicily is sometimes called the Sea of ^^ieily. The 
gulfs ^d hays are very uumerbus : the principal afe, the arm of 
the Mediterranean ^running between the shores of tise peninsula, 
imd those of Turkey and Illyria, which is called the Gulf of Venice, 
^ the Adriatie Sea; the Gulfs of Genoa, Tarento, Squillace, Man- 
fredonia, Gaeta, 4hc Bay of Naples, and many others. . ^twixt 
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Corsica and the ipainlaml ar5 theiStraits of Corsica ; between the 
coasts of Calabria and Skily are the Straits of Messina ; those of 
Bonifacio are between Corsica,and Sardinia, and at the entrance 
of th^ Adriatic are the Straits of Otranto. The principal Italiati 
Islands a«e Sicily^ Sardinia, and Corsica ; the smaller ones are the 
Lipari, or Malian Inlands, Elba, Malta, Goza, and the Illyrian 
Islands. ’ • ^ 

7’he Island of Sardinia lies Shout one hundred and fifty*milcs from 
the \vi#st coast of Ita^, and^is about one hundred and sixty miles i^ 
lentil, and ninety ip breadth } towards the centre of the island are«iu- 
nierous iiills and mountains, many of which are covered with snow. 
The countrj'^is fertile, but badly cultivated. The chief town Cagliari i.s 
a well built populous town, iiossessiiw a good harbour. Lat. 39° 13' 5i. ; 
Lou(f*i;° 5' E. . 

I'he Island of Ucityi which fdrms part of the kingdom of the t&m Sici-- 
lieSf Ih the ftpest island in the Mediterranean, and ha| at all times been 
noted fur its fertility. Its lengtii is about 180 milesk, and its lu'eudth 140. 
The capital Palertn-o is a rich and magnificent citv, built on tne northern 
coast of the islaiitl, un the shores ol a small bay. Lat. 38° 6' N.} Long. 
13° 20' E. , 

yVie Island of Corsica, which forms one of the departments of France, 
is 110 miles long and 55 broad. The capital is Bastia, situated iu leat. 
42° 42' N. j Lang. 9» 28' E. 

Elba, near fhe coast of Tuscany, to whifh itbelongs, is remarkable for 
its iron mines and quarries of iiiarhie. It is about 60 inile.s in circum> 
ference, aud contains 1,200 inhabitant^. Its principal txivvn is Porto 
Ferrajo. Lat. 42° 30' IW.; Long. 10° 20' E. • 

Malta, celebrated for the strength of its fortifications,Mvith the two 
small adjacent islands Goza ynd Conrino, belongs to Great Britain. The 
capital is La Valletta or CithsNuova, a strongly fortified town, with a 
good hai^ur. Lat. 35° 53' N.: Long. 14° 30' E. 

452. Jfbunfam^, Vaiciuoes, liivers, Cataracts, Lakes .—The 
mountains^ are the Maritime Alps the borders of France, 
and the ch'ains which bound Italy on th&north, separating it from 
Switzerland; the Appennines, which branch of from the Alps near 
the confines of France, ^-un due east to the centre of Italy, and 
fr oni thence pass to the soutliern extremities. 

In Italy are the celebrated Volcanoes, Etna, Vesuvius, *and 
Stromboli; the latter is sometime ^lled the light-Tionsc of th? 
Meditdlrranean, its flamqp bein^seen at niglit 100 miles off. * 

The Po; ^hichis tbi principal riyer in Italy, rises in the Alps, 
andlTalb into t^e Adriatic, after a course of 410 miles; the naviga¬ 
tion of it icWii^cult on decount of the rapidity of its current. The 
other chief iVers are the J'iber, Adip, and Arno. Ng'tr, Turin, in 
Savoy, the riyer Veliiio precipitate# ip waters over some rocks, and 
forms threesfine cataracts, oiifi of wnich is 30# feet perpendicular. 
*At 'Tivoli, tUb river 'i'everone forms a ciuscade nearly 100 feet in 
height. The lakes of Italy* are Maggiore, or Lucam5, Como, 
Garda, Perugia, Bolsena, Comuiachio, Celanoj^ayd many others of 
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inferior note; the three first n^ntioned are ce)iebrated for their 
beauty. 

—The chief 0 *ties W Italy are Turin, Genoa, 
A ice, in SaKliiiia ; Milan, Venice, Padua, Pavia, in the Lombardo 
^yenetiau kingdom ; Florence and Leghorn, in Tuscany j Rome, 
Bolog|Tia, in the Pope’s dominions; Naples, Palermo, and Syra¬ 
cuse, in thbNeapolitan territories; vith Modena, Lucca, Parma, 
and Carrara, capitals of prindpaliti^ of the same namej. 

^4, Inhabitants, Language, Universities, Religion, Manufa^ures. 
be Itdians are effeminate, jealous, vindictive, ceremonious, and 
superstitious; but, at the same time, affable, courteous, «tid inge- 
nic»us, and devotedly attached to the fine arts, as painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and^music; the perole in the northern parts are much 
superior in disposition, spirit,ancracqinrements tothoseof tha j: 3 Uth. 
The Italian language is exceedingly harmonious and lyghlj 
^lished. The uifijrarsities or academies are those of Rome, Venice, 
Florence, Padua, Pavia, Parma, Verona, Milan, Bologna, Ferrara, 
^lisa, Naples, Salerno, Genoa, and Turin ; th^rejigion of Italy is 
Catholic, and but little tolerution h permitted. Th^e chief manu¬ 
factures are silks, woollens, cottons,* pottery, porcelain, musical in¬ 
struments, glass, wine, cheese, &c. 

^ We shall now briefly; notice the different Italian States, except¬ 
ing those of Austria, which will be described in the account of that 
country. 


■ ITALIAN STATES. 

45S, Kingdom of jS’arelmta.—The mame of this kingdom is 
derived from the large Island whi^ forms part of domi¬ 
nions. The continental part of the Sardinian terrifies oc¬ 
cupies the north-west portion of Italy, an*? is bounded^fay*^Switz- 
erland on the north, the duchies of Milan and Parma on the east, 
the Mediterranean on the south, and France pu tl|e uTest. It is 
about 900 milee from north to south, and 130 from east to west 
The kingdom is thus divided. 


f Countries ‘ 

« « 

piedmont, with the coun¬ 
try of Nice,. 

Boeny of Montferrat,.... 
Part of tte A of Milan, 
Territory iwthe late Rep. 

of Oenoa/ .. 

Savoy, not properly in¬ 
cluded in Italy,...*'.. 
Island of Sardinia, with 
the at^acent isles,.... 
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The Maritime Alpfi^ intersactin^ t^is country, and the ridge, that 
sweeping round Genoa, joins the'App^nines, mve a mountainous 
character to the northern*anti southern parts, while the centre and 
eastern districts form the basin of the Po, which sKhihits a fertile 
tract, watered by numerous streams. The climate is warm .and 
generally salubrious. Euippean grain, rice, Indian corn, hemp, 
and numerous kinds of fruit.,are among the vegetable {aoductions. 
Gold, silver, copper, marble, Mrpbyry, &c. are among Ae mineral 
products. Domestic animals are numerous—goats, wild boars 
andadeer are found irf many parts. ^ • 

The ^vernment is an absolute monarchy, the revenue is about 
two millions^ and the array 20,000. Turin, the capital of Sardinia, 
is a moderate-sized town, nul of g^eat beauty and regularity, cSn* 
tainirg, the palace of the king and several other fine edificies. Lat. 
45“ 4' N.; Lon|. 7° 40' £. . ‘ 

45d. States qf the Church .—The States of the Cburch are bounded 
on the south by thp Mediterranean, on the south-east by the NeapoJi* 
tan territories, on the north-east by the Adriatic, on the nbrth-west 
by the Grand Duchy of Tuscany atid^he States of Modena, and on 
*the north by the Austrian dominions; their greatest length is about 
260 miles, and their breadth varies from 60 to 120 miles; the whple 
superficial extept is about 14,500 Eng. Sq. M. including a popu* 
lation of 23,460. • 


Provinces. 


The Legation of the 



The Dnchy of 


The Patrimony of.. 

Ditto. 

The Camx>agna .... 
Tne Principalities ot 


Slarshes,. 

Havenna,r.... 
Bologna,.. 7 .. 

Ferrara,. 

XJrbin^. 

Pern^nrto,... 
Orviltano,.... 

Spotetto,. 

•St. Peter,. 

Sabina, . 

de Uonra,. 

Bcne\ento 
Ponte Corvo, 3 


Chief Towns. 


Apeona,...... 

Ravenna,. 

Bologna,. 

Ferrara,. 

Urbino,. 

Pemgia,...... 

jOrvifetto*. 

|^)oletto, •. 

Oivita Vecchia, 

Magliano,. 

ROME,. 

Benevento,.... 


Inhabi¬ 

tants. 


Lat. 
iKortli. 


20,000 

16,000 

70,000 

24,000, 

10,000 

7,000 

6,000 

9,0001 

5,000 

153000 


4,3 36 
44 .30 
44 .30 
44 49 
43 46] 
43 6 
42 421 
42 45 ; 
42 6 
42 26 
41 4.31 


Long. 

East. 


u ' 

1.3 .36 
12 10 
IJ 21 

11 36 

12 40 

12 30 
12 20 

13 10 

11 44 

12 35 
12 28 


14,000 


41 7 


14 3& 


Thej^ppeifhines intersect th^se* stttes, and contribute much.to 
the beauty of the eaugt ]^; the soil and climate of which is gene- 
rallvagood, though'some districts, which are marshy, are very un- 
faeaithy. • , 

The prifi^al river is the Tiber, on the banks of which stands 
the ancien^ tenowned, but fallen Rome, celebrated foT i^ remains 
of antiquitiel, and also for its mod^ structures; the chief of the 
flatter is tlid ghurch of St. Peter, whicli is bitilt of marble, in the 
form of a cross, and is 730 feet long, 520 broad, and 4Sp feet in 
height. Ti^ Pope has three 8plen(Ud palaces: the princi]^ one 
is the Vatican, 1,200 feet long, 1,000 b]^ad, ifhd containing 4,100 
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ftpartments ; the library attached to this palace ^is the most com¬ 
plete in the world. . * * 

The government of the papal «stat^ aliproximates to an abso¬ 
lute n)onar(ihy.**rhe College of Cardinals constitutes a Senate, and 
a Cardinal Chancellor presides over each of the departments, into 
which the government is divided. Tlte army amounts to about 
4 j 000 men ; the revenue is nearly one,million sterling. 

Kingdom of the two Sicilies .—The kingdom (tf the two 
Sicilies derives its name from the Island of Sicily> which forms 
pa»t of its territories. It is sometifnes cklled the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily. Naples occupies the southern or In^per part 
041 taly, extending from 36'> 30 ' to nearly 4-3“ N. Lat^fts greatest 
length from nort]i-west to south-west is about 350 miles, and con¬ 
tains, .including the Island of *BiciW, an extent of about 500 
square miles, with a population of 5,456,664 indivEluals. 


Piiucipul 1’owns. 

InhaM- 
tan^. , 

Lai. 

North. 

9 

m 

NAPLES,. 

Cupua,. 

Salerno, . 

Uonza,. 

Aqiiiliu,. 

I'eramo,.... 

349, f 90 

7,200 

10,000 

6,000 

13,000 

0 r 

40 50 

41 8 
40 40 
40 52 

42 20 
42 40 


Provinces. 


N^ipoli or Nnplrs, 
Terra di Ijavoru,. 
Priiinpato Citiu,. 
Principato Ultra, 

' AbruKiSo Ultra 1. 
Abrnzzo Ultra II. 
<AbrMZZo ertra, . 

Capitautn,. 

Muliso,. 

Terra di ... 
Terra d’Otraiilo, 
Basoilicaid, ..... 
Calabria Ultra 1. 
Calabria Ultra 11. 
Calabria Cilra,.. 
Sicily,. 


Cliieti,. 

Maufredoiiia,.... 

IpojaMO,--- 

Bari,... 

Itrindisi,. 

lAcerenza,... ■. ^ 
iMoute LeoDi,^. 
Kffigio,. 

,Cozenza,. 

.Paleilfco,. 


l’i,300 

5,000 

10.000 

18,000 

6,000 


a 

M 


8,000 

16,000 

14,000 

130,000 


4‘2 20 
41 35 
41 30 
41 15 
40 48 
40 44 
40 22 
38 4 
39. 10 
38 6 


Long. 

Eafi. 


14 15 
14 10 

14 50 

15 8 

13 :io 

14 30 
14 8 

16 12 
14 25 
17 0 
17 4&^ 
16 5 
16 10 
16 15 
16 30 
13 20 


A great part of this kingdom is mountainous; it being traversed 
^ by .the Appennine mountains anct ramifications of them. Near 
! Naples is*Mount Vesuvius, a celebrated volcano, standing on a 
space of nearly 30 miles in circiunference, and elevSting i|s head 
about 3.600 feet above the level of thessga. Ttie island of Sici¬ 
ly is intersected, by ridges \>f mountains, di\idiiig4t into rhree 
vallies, in one of whicli, Val Demoiii, is jjlttia, or*Mount Gibelio, 
a volcano, rising to the height of 11,000 feet. MoJj^arts of the 
Neapolitsn^erritories are heaL(^y, hult fwquently visited by earth¬ 
quakes. Agriculture is in •a low state, as are also^manufactures 
and mining speculations, though ^netals and othgr^uinerals are 
found laoth in the continental and insular parts of these domi¬ 
nions. . 

Naples is th« fturtlv city in Europe^ ranking next to London, 
Paris, and Constantinople. • ^ 
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. The Lipari Isfes^ and those ofAschia, Capri, and Panza, belong to 
this State. * • ^ 

458. The Grand Duchy of TVwawjy, situated between the 42nd and 
44th degieesof N. L. is bounded on the north-westby the principality 
of Lucca, on the west by the Mediterranean Sea, on the north and 
cast by the Papal States. Its length is ubout 130 miles; its breadth 
about 10(^ comprising an extent of surface of 9,270 sqbar^ miles, 
containing a population of 1,170,000. Much of this duchy is 
inojufitainous, abounding whh mineral productions, among ndiicli 
are quicksilver, cornelians, agates, amethysts, &c. 

The *so*l^ is generally productive, yielding grain, fruit, &c. Jhe 
manufactures are silk, jewellery, hats, Sic. &c.^ The government 
is alMi^lute: the army amounts to about 6,000, *and the revenue to 
nearly £ 500,(WO. The capftal is f lorence, one of the finest cities 
in Europe. The Isle of Elba is a dependency <ff Tuscany. 

459. The Stat^^ of Modena, are situated between the northern part 

of the Papal States and the Duchy of Parma ; on the north they 
are bounded b^ the Austrian territories : they are abobt 85 miles 
in length, and S5 in breadth^ including a suiface of 2,060 square 
miles, and a population of 370,000 inhabitants. The climate is 
mild and pleasant, the soil productive^ and minerals of several 
kinds arc plenteous. The capital is'Modena, a handsome town, 
containing about 25,noo inhabitants, who carry on manufactures of 
silk, woollens, leather, and glass, , 

The army, supported by the Dukes of Modena, is ^bout 9,005, 
and tlie annual revenue of the State is ^1120,000. 

460. The States of Parma, which form nearly a square inland 

territory, containing 2,300 square miles, and 380,000 inhabitants ; 
includes the Duchies «f Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, be¬ 
longing to the Arch-d^thess Maria Louisa, the widow of the late 
Emperor of France, Napoleon Bonaptfrte. These states produce 
wheat, malze^ wine, fruits, hemp, silk, iron, copper, &c. the chief 
manufactures are silks. The capital is Parma, containing a 
population of 30,000 inhabitants ; it is the See of an Archbishop, 
and also the seat of an university. The government is despotic ; 
the army amounts to 2,500 men, and the annual revcrgie is nearljf 
£160,000. «rbe reversion of thqse states is vested in the Croyvn 
of Spaib. , ’ 

461. Th^ Ducky of Lucca.—The Principality of Lucca was 
created a Duchy by the congress of 1815, and given in full sove¬ 
reignty to ^ler Majistv the infanta Maria Louisa of Spain, 
and her ddPisendants in (he* direct male line. Lucca, encompas¬ 
sed by Tuseavy, Modena, and the ll^f^diterranean, contains aWt 
430 square miles and 124,000 inhabitants; ttie chief productions 
are wine, oil,* and silk. The capital is Lucca, containing about 
18,000 inhabitants. The yearly revenue of the state is about 
£65,000, and tlie army amounts to 800 men. • • 

« * 
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462. SepuhUe of Son Marino.' -The Republic of San Marino, 
the least state in Euiope, contains an ex.ent of about 40 stjuare 
miles, and a popvlation of 7,000 individuals. It is situated in the 
Roman States. The inhabitants are engaged in agriculture, and are 
very contented. 'J'he annual revenue is about £'6,000. 


Seciion 7. 

emnANy. 

463 Situation, Eartfnt, Popuhition^ RoMwdarfc.v.— The extensive 
country* known by the name of Germany occuj^ies the central 
parts of Europe, -and comprises within its limits a great number 
of states, some of which are very powerful. It extends from the 
46th to the S5th degree of north latitude, andVrom the 6th to 
the 20th degree of east longitude; being about 650 niiJes in 
length, and 600 in breadth, enclosing an area qf about 220 000 
fqu^ire miles, and containing above 30,000,000 inhabitants. It is 
bounded on the north by Denmark and the Baltic Sea; on the east 
by Poland; on the south by Hungary, Italy, and ^itzcrland; 
and on the west by France, Belgium, and Holland. 

464 Dinijirfon#.—Germany is divided into one empire, several 
kingdoms, Grand Duchies, Duchies, Principalities, and Free 
Cities, whicu arc independent of each other, and under the govern¬ 
ment of their respective Jaws.‘except, in their connections with 
foreign nations, with regard to which" they are governed by laws 
and circumstances which tend for the in^rest of the whole, and 
thus form one great confederacy, called tb.e Germanic Confeder¬ 
ation. 
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; Names of States 
composing the 
Gorin'cinic 
Comfeduration. 

4^ 

•S 

a a 

« • 

* 

Population. 

1 . 

a 

m 6 J 

IIlJ "L— 

Chief Cities? 

Lat. 

North. 

Long. 

East. 

1 Empire of Aus¬ 
tria, mAuding 
Ebiheniia, Mo- 
tavia, Austria, 
Silesia, the Ty¬ 
rol, S'dlzD«rg,.. 

! . 

4 

33,000,000 

12,4()4,UUU 

194,000 

Vienna,.‘ 

• 

• 

• ' 

48 12 

16 22 

Archduclty of 
Aiistria, Styria, 
Kingdom of j^l- 
' lyria, and Istria. 

2 Kingdom of 
Prussia, includU 
ing 

Pomerania, * 
'Brandenburg, ^ 
jPnissian Silesia, 
Dy. of Saxony,. 

j 

i 

1 

1 

j • 

4 

• 

• 

80,450 

i 

• 

• 

Berlin,. 

1 

52 31 

15 22 

Westphalia^,, 
Cleves antlBerg, 
and Gd. Dy. of 
the Lower 
Rhine. 

3 Ds. of Holstein 
and Launonburg 
(to Denmark),.. 

3 

430.520 

• 

*2,760 

• 

Olnckstadt, . 

• 

• 

53 51 

• 

9 20 

i Gd. Dy. of 
Mecklenburg,— 
Schwerin, and 
Strelitz. 

3 

• 

*'508,000 

4,160 

. 1,728 

Schwerin,... 

buxeroburg,. 

53 40 

11 30 

5 Gd. D;^. Lux¬ 
emburg, .«... 

3 

291,759 

49 39 

6 9 

6 Principality of 
Nassau,. 

1 

2 

337,000 ' 

1,446 

Wisbaden,.. 

49 56; 


7 Kingclom ot Ba- 
varia. 

D 


22,120 

Munich, .... 

48 8i 


B Kingdom of Sa- 
xouy,.... . 

fl 

1,400,000 

4.3il 

Dresden, ... 

• 1 

51 2 

13.43 

B Kingdom of Ha¬ 
nover, (to the 
King oLCft-. Bri¬ 
tain,) ..*.. 

Q Kingdd^ of 
Wirtembuw, .. 

1 


• 

11,128 

Hanover, ... 

52 22 

9 42 

H 

1 ,£20,*0(«) 

5,720 

Stutgurd, .. 

46 46 

9 11 

1 Gd.DjaofBa- 
den,- 

3 


• 

4,l80 

Carlsrohe,... 

48 59 

8 20 

2 Electorate • of 
Hesse Cassel,.. 

3 


3,344 

Gassel,. 

51 49 

9 35 

3 Gdu Dy. of 
Hesse^ Darm¬ 
stadt, .*.. 

! 

3 

700,000 

2,826 

• • 

Dkimstadt,.. 

49 53 

8 43 
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1 

Namefi of States 

V 

3 


3 . 


1 

1 



' 

compositij; the 

a 

p4 


h 

^ Cf 


Lat. 

Long. 


CSernianic. 


Population. 


Cliief Cities. 

North. 

Bast. 


Confederation. 

i.s, 

- 







.= P! 







14 

Duchy ofBruns- 





O 

1 

0 f 


wiekj ........ 

3 

242,000 

1,126 

Brunswick,.. 

52 

-’5 

10 29 

m 

i Gd.Dy.ofSaxc 



AA^#*ii¥iar - . ^ * 

1 

222,000 

1,070 

vVeimar,.... 

51 

6 

¥iJ52 

16 

Dy. of Saxe Go- 




tha and Coburg, 

2 

143,000 

731 

Gotlla,. 

50 

•IT 

10 42 

17 

Dy. of Saxe 







18 

Meiningen,.... 
Dy., of Saxe 

.1 

130,000 

691 

Meiningen, . 

50 

31 

10 24 



* 




19 

AUenburg, .... 
Pra. of Anlialt, 

1 

•a 

104,000 

mf 

Altenburg, .. 

■62 

.59 

12 22 

• 


Dessau, and 

iBcrnbourffj. • • • 1 

2 

128,000 

754 

Dessau, ....*! 

51 

50 

12 17 

20 

Gd.Dy. of Hol¬ 
stein Oldenburg, 

1 

1,880 

Oideuburg,.. 

63 

8 

8 11 

241,000 

21 

l^ncip. of 


•t 




* 

Schwartzburg, 









L^nderhausen, & 









Schwg. Rudal- 

3 

105,000 

576 

Sonderhausen 

1 

61 

15 

10 45 

2S 

Princip. of Ho- 
henzollernHech- 
ingin, and Sig- 








fl 









maringin, *. 

2 

53,000 

375 

Hcchingen,.. 

47 

57 

11 21 

S3 

Princip. olHeuss, 


« 





Greitz, Reuss. 
Schleitzand Rs. 









Lobenat Ebers- 

derf,. 

3 

77,000 

447 

G/Wr!:*,. 

50 

41 

12 11 

24 

Princip. Lippe, 



Sebanmbourg, 






• 



and Detniold, .. 

2 

108,000 

487 

Detmold, ... 

SI 

53 

8 45 

SB 

Principality of 
Lichtenstein, .. 

1 

40 

Vaiutz,.... 

47 

20 

8 30 

6,000 

26 

i 

Princip. of 
Waldeck,. 

1 

M7 

Corback,.... 

51 

16 

8 54 

54,000 


Landgraviate 
of Hesse Ham- 

hnnr. ........ 

1 

125 

na.u^urg,,.. 

50 

1 

15 

• 

8 32 

30,000 

S8 

Lordship of 



Kniphausen, ... 

1 

2,859 

13 

Ruiphausen, . 

53 

30 

& 5 

m 

PVee Towns of 

1 



A • 




Lubeck, Ham- 





S 




bttiv, Bremen, 
and Fmnefort, . 

4. 

290,009 

353 

Lubeck, .... 

S3' 

^57 

10 50 





Hambnrg,. .. 

.58 

32 

9 58. 






Bremen, .... 

*63 

4 

8 48 





r 

Franefort, ... 

50 

• 

7 

8 36 
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465. General* Description, Soil, —The northern parts of 

Germany are level, aAd sonsist in many places of extensive sandy 
plains. In the middle countries, the ground Uecopies more ele^- 
vatcd, J)eing intersected by hills, which, as they approach the 
southern boundaries, increase in height and numbers, till they 
are lost among the various branches of the Alps, which form the 
southern^frontier. • • ^ 

Germany may be said to enjoy a temperate and an agreeable 
clyifate: with respeCt to the degrees of its warmth, salubiity^ and 
purity, they are of course variable, according to the situations of 
the various parts of it. The soil is generally fertile, especialW in 
the champaign countries. * Among the mountainous tracts there 
are u^ny fruitful vallies. * 

466. Productions, Vegetal, Anipial, and Minered.^^Corn, vege-i 

tables, and pulse of all sorts are produced in aluindance ; tobacco, 
flax, hemp, sa^ron, wool, &c. are cultivated. Fruits are produced 
in great quantities, and wood, both for fuel and architectural pur** 
poses, is plentffufi • • ' 

The doracstk animals oi? Europe are plentiful in Germany ; 
the forests abound with game, and in the mountainous regions^ 
wolves, bears^ lynxes, &c. are found. • 

The rivet's contain excellent fish iipgreat varieties. 

The minerals of this extensive country are numerous; they 
comprise gold, silver, quicksilver, iron, copper, lead, t^, coal, salt, 
alum, marble, stone of various kinds, and many other metals be¬ 
sides those above-mentioned, together with a few gems, among 
which is the opal. 

The mineral waters of* Germany are highly celebrated; the 
principal places noted for medical baths and springs are Spa, 
Pyrmont, Aix la Cha)f.w.fle, Bayreuth. # 

467. ^fountains ar^Forests. —The ifrincipal chains of mountains 

belonging tojGerraany form th« boundaries of the country, there 
are however numerous ranges in the interior. The chief ranges 
are , • 

The Tyrolese Alps in Bavuria and Austria. 

The Suedetic Chain in Westphalia, Hesse Cassel, qpd Saxbny^ 

The Harte mountains in Hano\er^ 

The mountains of Hqsse in llesse-Darmstadt. 

The Eri^berg mountains between;) Bohemia and Saxony. 

The Carpaljiian between Hungary and Poland. 

The Swabian Alps Br the Alb in Wirtemburg. 

The Blaff^ Forest in ^odeif. • 

In various directions througMb^t the country, are extensive 
forests, as those of the Hartz«moun tains, of Uliuringia, of the Alb, 
tlie Spessart Forest, and the Sollingerwold. 

468. Rivers and Lakes, —Several large rivers water the countries 
of Germany; a few of the most considerable aru here noticed; the 
others will be mentioned in describing ftie principid states. 
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The Danube, rising in Swabia, runs through the Austrian 
dominions into those of Turkey, ^nd iii the most important river 
in the south.of Germany. The Rhine, celebrated for the beauti¬ 
ful and romantic scenery which adorns its banks, forms thf natural 
and ancient boundary l^tween France and Germany. The Wcser, 
falling into the North sea, and the Oder, which empties itself into 
the Baltic,' are the two largest rivers which water the,northern 
parts oi the country. All these rivers have numerous tribijLtary 
streams. ’ « 

In Germany there are many lakes, but three only are jyqjrthy of 
particular notice, viz. 

Ti'he Lake of Pl^u, in the Duchy of Mecklenburg, about 25 miles 
in length and six in breadth ; the Lake ofConstance or Bodan See 
between Switccrland and Swabia ; and the Chiem Sfee in Bav§.ria. 

469. Inhabitants, Trade, and Manufactures. —Frankness, recti¬ 
tude, industry, application, and perseverance are the peculiar cha¬ 
racteristics of the German people. In their persons ^hey are tall and 
fair, and strong built. I’he ladies have fine complexions, and many 
of them can boast of that delicacy of features and shape so highly 
|iri?ed by the fair sex. The higher orders are proud of titles, 
ancestry and show, but at the same time encouragers of literature. 
In all the large towns of Gtrrmany the inhabitants are extensively 
engaged in commerce and manufactures; the latter consist of 
woollen,lin^n, and cotton cloths; silks, lace, tapestry, paper, glass, 
porcelain, h^d-ware, leather, tobacco, sugar, gunpowder, &c. &c. 

470. Government, Military Force.—-The sovereigns of the Germa¬ 

nic States are independent in the goveigriment of their own territo¬ 
ries, but are unit^ into a political confederation, called the Ger¬ 
manic confederation, the affairs of which are managed by a Federa¬ 
tive Diet, at which the confederate States^Wie by their plenipoten¬ 
tiaries ; the number of vdtes belonging to ‘each state Ws already 
been mentioned. The princes of the alliance are engageef not only 
to defend all Germany, but each state of the union, in case of an 
attack; they are not to make war with eachiother, nor contract any 
alliances, nor make a separate peace,* which would militate against 
the general interests of the confederation. They likewise guarantee 
to ^ach other the integrity ami inviplability of their seH'erd posses¬ 
sions. All disputes among themselves are d^pided by the Diet, in 
wliich Austria presides, and the deliberations of which are decided 
by a minority of votes. To maintain this copfedera<^ a large army 
is maintained. If 

471. Religion, The two Igrand divisiotw of rdigion 

in Germany are Catl^olics andJProtestants; the emperor\>f Austria 
is considered as < the head of the Oatholic interest,; *the king of 
Prussia as^ that of the Protestant. 

The state of learning in Germany is highly respectable, and eda« 
cation meets with Wjry liberal encouragement, mere feeing finmfri 
rous institutions for the promotion of it. The universities of Ger-. 
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many are twentf-one in numbe^ thirjieen of which are Protestants, 
six are Catholics, auth the remaining two are open to both pro¬ 
fessions. ' * wf ^ 

The perman language is strong and copious, abounding with 
beauties peculiar to itself; it is spoken with the greatest purity in 
Saxony and the vicinity. • 

' 472. Germanic States .—We shall now notice the shitejt which 
coni|)ose me Gertnaiiic Confederation, commencing with * 

I.—AUSTRIA. 


Austria .—The doroinionk of the emperor of Austria consiift of 
extei^jive tracts of country within the limits of Germany, and 
others which at'C not included in that division of Europe. *, 

473. Boundariesj Extent, and Population .—The Empire of Aus¬ 
tria is bounded by Piedmont, Switzerland, and Bavaria, on the 
west; by Jfavaria, Silesia, and Poland on the north; by Russia, 
Moldavia, and*VP’klachia; on the east; by Turkey, the Adriatic 
and central Italj^on the south. Its*extent is about 215,018 geo. 
square miles, containing 37,200,253 inhabitants, but including 
dependent states the extent of the empjre will be 220,503 geo. 
square railea. and the whole population will amount to 39,188,253, 

474. Divisions and their Chief Towns .—The divisions of the 
Austrian Empire comprise several large principalities, which were 
at one time independent. Some of these are in Gennady others an 
Italy, and the remainder are between those two ^rand*divisions of 
Europe, but not included in either of them. 1 he annexed table 
exhibits the principal divisions, which are again subdivided into a 
great number of distriqjts. 


Names of Division^ 

% 


Archdukedom of Austria, . *. 
Kingdom of Bohemia, .... 
Margraviate of Moravia, .. 

Dukedom of Styria,.. 

KingdAn of Illyria,. 

TheTyroC . • * 

Dukedom of^ile.sia,...... 

Kingdom of Oailcin,...., . 

Kingdom of Hangat^, .. ^ 
Kingdom of Svavonia,.. >, 
Kingdom ofrCsoatia,.. • • 3 
Grand Duchv of Transyl¬ 
vania,. 

Kingdom of Dalmatia. 

Lombardo-Venetian Km... 
Military ^ntiers, &c. 





48 I2|I6 JJ2 264,dOD 
50 5|14 25 80,000 


49 5217 48 


152,612 Lemburg, 

C Presbnrg, 148 8 

409,706 ^Eszeg, 
f Agram, 


111^870 flermanstadt, 45 47{24 4 

22,494 Ragusa, 

86,750 Mimn, 

78,958 Semlin, 
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4T5. General Description^, Cli\»ate, Soil, Productions. —Those 
portions of the Austrian territories whi«h ire within Germany are 
generally ino^ntoinous, or diversified with hills and plains. The 
Tyrol and the northern parts of the 1 talian dominion8,are very 
mountainous, but the southern portion is level. In Hungary and 
Galicia there are also extensive plains. With regard to climate 
and soil, the Empire of Austria is highly favoured, especially Aus- 
tfian Italy,which is extremely fertile, and generally well cultivated,. 
In pome parts of Hungary and Germany, there is however much 
unproductive land. The productions of the Austrian tep'itories 
are similar to those found in other parts of Germany*' Hungary 
is distinguished for its mines of gold, silver, copper, and iron, 
and also for cattle and wine. ^ 

476.* Mountains, Rivers, Lakfis.^K chain of motnitains, joining 
the Carpathian, separate.^ the Austrian Empire from Moldavia'and 
Walachia. The Suedetic chain and the mountaii^s Erzgeburg 
bound Bohemia on the north and the north>east; wt ile another 
elevated ridge bounds tliat kingdom on the wesf. A branch of the 
Alps separates the Tyrol from Bavaria: besides^ these mountains 
'and the Carpathian, numerous other ridges intersect difierent parts 
of the empire. 

Austria is divided into two parts, from north-east t6 south-west 
by the Danube ; the other principal rivers are 

The Th^iss, rising in the Carpathian mountains, enters the 
Danube after a course of 430 miles; the Save, Drave, Inn and 

Mulda. 

The lakes are those of Maggiore, Lugarno, Isco, Como, and 
Garda, in the Italian provinces. The Flatten-see and Neusidl-see 
in Hungary and Cirknitz in Carinthia. < 

477.. German Towns. —Vienna, whichTiMhe capital of the Aus¬ 
trian dominions, is the largest city in Germany, and is a place of 
great trade. It is situated on theiJDanube, but is unheafthy. The 
town, which is fortified, contains many elegant palaces and other 
p^hc edifices. A celebrated place of aycuusement in the neigh- 
iiourhood is the Prater, or Imperial Park, which is a fine woody 
plan'd in th^ Danube. 

The other principal town^arp Prague, the capital «f Bohemia; 
Trieste, the most important sea-port in thp |pQpire; Graetz, liintz, 
Trent, Seboenbran and llovedero. • , ' 

478. Hungarian BuDA,the modern capital of Hungary, 

is situated on the Danube, and noted for its palaces *and baths. 
The opposite town of Pest is distiilguisljpd for comuh'erce and its 
universitv. Presburg was foripeSrly of much importances being the 
capital of the kingdom, which rank it still lays claim te; the other 
important towns are Schemnitz, Creranitz, and Tokily. 

479. Italian Towne.'—The capital of Austrian I tidy is Minair, 
a very beautiful .cky, situated in a fine plain; the "city is well 
built, and the public edfdces very magnificent;^among these, the. 
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cathedral is distinguished as a noble specimen of Gothio archi¬ 
tecture. Venice, one ^he most aftcient and renowned cities in 
Europe, is built upon a number of small island^ear the head of 
the Adriatic Sea. 'I’he buildings are chiefly of stone,*and many of 
the palafbes belonging to the nobles are faced with marble ; on 
account of its siti^ation, horses and ciyriagcs are not of any use to 
the inhabitants of the city, \^ho go from one part of it,to another 
in small dbvered boats called Gondolas, Lat. 45'^ 2^ N. Long. IS** 
20* li. , , 

The other principal towns in the Lombardo Venetian kin^om 
are Pa via,•Mantua, Padua, and Verona, 

480. InffahitantSy Government, Religion, Learning. —The Aus- 
trianJKmpire, besides numerous small tribes, contains four great 
races ^ inhabii^nts, Sclavoiiians, Germans, Hungarians, and Ita¬ 
lians, all of whom differ from each bther in laugi 4 ^ge, manners, and 
customs. 

Tlie govAnuifent is a hereditary and nearly absolute monarchy, 
though Bul^ect to various modifications in different yiiirts of the 
empire. ’ The established religion il the Roman Catholic, but all 
sects enjoy free toleration. Vienna is a metropolitan see, and thg^ 
archbishop of it is a prince of the Roman empire. Austrift is 
inferior in s. literary point of view tp the northern parts of Ger¬ 
many, but has produced some good scholars ; the principal univer¬ 
sities are those of Vienna, Prague, Pest, Lemburg, Padua, and 
Pavia. 


II—THE KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. 

481. Situation, Extent and Boundaries. —The extensive kingdom 
of Prussia is situated partly in that portion of Europe designated by 
the name of Germany.* ilt lies between the 49th and 56th degree 
of North Lat. and the,6th* and 24th degree of East Long.; itsISngth 
from north-east to south-west is about 7po miles ; its breath varies 
from 100 to sbo miles ; the area' is about 80,450 geo. square miles., 
Population (in 1828) 12,726,823. Russia and Poland foaa-jjs* 
eastern boundaries; theftorthern boundaries are Russia, the Baltic, 
and the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg ; on the south it is bounde^ 
by the Austrian Empire and the kiiigdom of Saxony ,*»on the we*t 
its boundafies are the kingdome of fiance, the Netherlands, Han¬ 
over, and. some o^the*G%rman principalities. * 

492. Divisions with their Chief Towns,—The divisions of Prus¬ 
sia are. 
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Provincftf. 

in 

Eff.Sq 

Miles. 

r 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

■ S 

r 

iChief Towms. 

Lat. 

North. 

Long. 

j£ast. 


Prov 

inces in 

Clermany. 

0 t 

1 ” 

‘ Brandenburg,.. 

17,m 

l,29r,795BEHUN... 

5^ 31 

! 13 02 

Pomerania,.... 

13,018 

700,766StetHn.. 

53 35 

, 14 32 

Sile.sia,. 

16,560 

1,992,598 Rre.ilaii,.... 

51 6 

!G7 2 

^ Dy. of Saxony, 

10,411 

1,214,219 Mugdfbnrg, . 

52 8 

ir 38 

The Grand r Westphalia,... 

8,648 

1 ,C74,079|Mun8ter. 

51 C8 

7 36 

Dm^iy of 1 DnrhyofCleves 



i 

f 


the Lower J and Berg;,.... 

! 3,634 

9.S5,’040 

CIeve.s,. 

51 47 

6 7 

Kliine.f Lower'ilhine, . 

1 6,312 

972,274 

Ait la Olia- 

«■ 

if 


1 

1 .. 


)ielU>,. .,p .. 

50 52 

5 54 


Prori 

nceft out 

nf Genmtny, 


• 

Eastern Prussia, lU,14(i 

919,580 

Kouigsberg, 

54 42 

20 09 

Western ditto,.i 

10,695 

581,971 

Daal:£lc,r*... 

.54 20 

18 38 

Gd. Duchy of 




1 


Posen,. 

12,374 

847,80&iPosen,. 

52.24 

17 0 


- • 

483. Gmnt^ Description of the Country, Climate, Soil. —The 
{)r&vinces out of Germany consist of large fei'tilc plains ; those in 
Germany are partly level and partly mountainous ; jhe country 
may upon the whole be considered fertile^ Ihough there are some 
tracts, especially in Brandimhurg, of a sandy barren nature, and 
otliers contftiiiing extensive forests and marshes. 

The southern and western provinces are salubrious and pleasant, 
when compared with the other parts of the kingdom, which are 
cold and damp, and on account of the marshy nature of the soil 
not very healthy. 

^ 484. AmmaLVeqetahle.andMineralPro^iclions.—llor^, cattle, 
pigs,'aases, poultry, &c. are found in abundance ; game is also very 
plentiful ; the Baltic Sea, the rivers, and lakes furnish great varie* 
ties of fi ; among the wild anftnals are wolves, bears, lynxes, 
&c. . Corn, flax, hemp, tobacco, and garden-herbs are cultivated; 
CTfb forests produce abundance of timber, tfknl in the Duchy of the 
Rhiije are very fine vineyards. In fne south of Silesia, there are 
Ipines of iron, copper, lead, and tin ; and in variou.s parts of the 
coyntry porcelain,clay,gypsuvTi,'jasper, agates, rock-crystal, vitriol, 
alum, coal, salt, &c. are met with. The mdsb distinguished produc¬ 
tion of Prussia is amber, which is found in large quantities on ihe 
shores of the Baltic. * 

485. Rivers, Lakes, Mountains.-^The rivers runnSrig through 
or belouging \.o Prussia are numerous : ths principal Are, 

The Elbe, which ^ses in Austria, and falls into tlfh North Sea, 
after a course of 670 miles ; the Rhine, and the Oder.* 

At thejr junction with the sea, the Oder, Vistula, and Memel 
form singular inland sheets of water, called Huffs; that of the Oder 
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is called the Gr&tse or Stettin Haff. Those formed by the Vis¬ 
tula and the Memel are.^ h^wevCT,* th& largest; the Frisdm Hnff, 
belonging to the former, is about 70 miles in lengtj^aiid from three 
to 10 in breadth; it is separated from the Gulf of Dantfic^ by a nar¬ 
row &tri]>*of land called the Frhchie Nebrnruj : the Curhche Hnff, 
at the mouth of the Memel, is also separated from the Baltic by a 
tongue of land, named Curisc^e Nebrung ; it is 80 mileg long and 
SO broad. '*The navigation of it is intricate and dangerous.* 

In*East Prussia, tliere aae about 300 small lakes, and in West 
Piussia, 160. The largest lakes in the kingdom are Spirding fice, 
which eUte^ds more than 20 miles in various directions, the Mauer 
See, and the Latce of Geseridi. * 

A bj[ 0 nch of the Carpathian mountains, called the Sudeles, pene¬ 
trates intoSiles^, and in thtfDuch^ of the Jlhine there are^afew 
elevsrted tr^ts. • 

486. Ismt^ds and Colonies. —The only island belonging to this 

kingdom is tie firtile one of Rugen, which is situated in the Bal¬ 
tic, and coinaifls S24 square miles, with a population‘ of about 
28,000. Its capital is Bergen. • * 

There are no colonies belonging to Prussia. ^ 

487. Gih‘ejy.--BEnLiN, the modern capit{|l of the kingdom, one*of 

the finest citie^of Europe, is built on the river Spree, and regular¬ 
ly fortified. It contains upwards of 7,300 houses, the palace of the 
king, and many other public buildings. It is the centre of the 
Prussian manufactures, and enjoys an extensive commeAe. Prusr 
sia possesses many strong fortresses ; the principal are Stettin, 
Magdeburg, Potsdam, Spandau, ‘Schweidnitz and Glogau : be¬ 
sides which, the chief towfts are also fortified. The principal 
trading places arc Stet^ii, Stralsund, Koiiigsburg, Dantzic, and 
Posen. t*, 

488*. Inhabitants —The Prussians arc«generally tall and ro'Bust: 
they resemble^the Germans both ui manners, customs, and disposi¬ 
tions. They *are obedient under discipline, and consequently 
make excellent soldiers ; indeed the Prussian army is one 
bravest and best disciplined the world. 

489. Trade and Manufactures. —Although the sovereigns of^ 
Prussia have in general been great military character!?, yet they^ 
have paid considerable attentioif to*thl real welfare of the country, 
by encouraging art|, mtnufactures, and commeVee, not only among 
tbeif own subjects, but by holding out great encouragements and 
privileges, toJnduce fofeign merchants and artisans to settle in 
their territot^. Glass, porcelain, paper, cotton, silk and woollen 
goods are maiyifactured in considefabie quantities; t^ere are also 
considerable iron, brass, and copper tforks witliin these dominions. 
Large quantities of corn, timber, liemp, &c. are exported from 
the ports on the Baltic. Wiu^ are manufactured in the provinces 
horderinn^ on*the Rhine. 
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4 . 90 . Government, Revenue, Jf*7*tery jPorcc.—Tlie government is 
an absolute monarchy, and the king is assisted by a council of state 
composed of th^great officers of the crown, and such others as 
His Majesty may appoint. Revenue about six millions sterling. 
The army consists of about 160,000 men, besides a numerbus body 
of militia. 

491. Religion, Learning .—Free toleration is permitted in the 
Prussian dominions, though there is an established religidn founded 
on the two principal divisions of the Protestant faith, as establifhed 
by Lather and Calvin. In the Duchy of Posen and Silesia about 
one-half the population are Catholics. The affairs^ of the 'church 
and*3stabli.shments for education in each province are managed by 
a Consistorium, composed of clerical atid lay personages, apn^nted 
by the government. Besides the uni.ersities of Perlhi, l^nigs- 
burg, Breslau, HaUe, Frankfort'on the Oder, Posen, Greifswdlde, 
Paderborn, Bonn, and Munster, numerous scientific,institutions 
and academics are established iu the kingdom. 

III.—KINGDOM OF SAXONY. 

492. Situation, Extent, Divisions, Population, Chief Towns.— 
The Kingdom of Saxony ir bounded on the north •and east by 
Prussia, on the south by Bavaria, and on the west by some of 
the smaller states: its extent from east to west is about 150English 
miles; its 'Superficial content is 7,226 English square miles. It is 
divided into*^the following circles. 


Circles. 

V 

Eng. Sqr. 
Miles. 

Popula¬ 
tion. i 

Chief Towns, 

Lat. 

North. 

Ijong, 

East. 

• 

■A 

Meissen,. 

Leipsic. 

tel;.::::;:::;:::; 

LusuI^h . 

Total. 

• 

1,{j73 

1,161 

2,193 

688 

1,612 

297,945 

216,350 

459,264 

88,6:19 

169,879 

DRESDEN,* 
Leipsic, .... 
Freybnrg,... 

Plauen,. 

Bautzen,.... 

1 

0 • 

13 4.3 
12 21 

13 22 
12 10 

14 27 

7,2f»6. 

1,‘^2,077 


• 

493. Face of the country. Mountains, Rivers, Productions, S^<^— 
Saxony is finely diversified, and is not only fertile, but one 01 the 
best cultivated portions of Gernany. The mounta^ps are those 
of Erzgeberg-, some of which ar,p nearly 4,000 feet altove the level 
of the sea. ,,0 * 

The rivers are the Elbe, the Spree^ the Mulda, tl\p Pleisse, and 
the Elstqr. Saxony abounds in mtperal treasures, consisting of 
silver, copper, tin, lead, iron, manganese, cobalt, cpal, marble, 
stone, porcelain, clay, topazes, agates, jets, jasper, &c. &c. 
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4 . 94 . Cities, fi^j^nufactur^, Govimment, S^c. —DresdrKj the ca¬ 
pital of the kin^lom, is one of 4he ikicst cities in Germany^ and U 
noted for its manufactory Af pq^celain, and its collections of speci¬ 
mens of the fine arts. The city is watered bj*'lh§ Elbe, which 
divides 4 into two parts, called the old and new cities ; these parts 
are joined by u handsome bridge of 17 arches, and 1,100 feet 
long, • ^ 

Lkipsk;^ which is situated t>n the river Fleisse, is a fine town, 
not^ for its university, and its celebrated fairs, which are held 
thfee times in the year. * * 

The ^iijinufactures are woollens, silks, cottons, metallic goods, 
porcelain, |lass,*jewellery, ^c. &c. • 

The government is a limited monarchy : th&prevailing religion 
is Lutheran. , j r e o 

• 1V.--KINGDOM OF BAVAMA. 

495. BoM-duTifes, Extent^ Divisions. —Bavaria, bounded on the 
soutii by til: 'liyr<ji and Salzburg; on the east by Aiistria Proper 
and Bohemia, by the C«rand Duchy of Fulda, and some of the 
Saxon Principalities; and on the west by Isenburg, Hcsse-Darm- 
stadt, Baden, Wirtemburg, and the Lordsliips of Voralberg, 
tains nearly 40,000 square miles, and a population of 4^ millions; 
the provincfe or circles are, * 


Provinces. 

Chief Towns. 

* 1 
L'^t. Njjrth, 

Long. 

Easu 

Tli« Maine.. 

• 

Bamberg,.... 

0 

49 .SO 

0 / 

10 35 
10 ,33 

DpKiii'..... 

AiispHch. 

4a 12 

48 .53 

48 36 

49 0 

ITnnpv F^Aniihe. .........a 

Eicnstadt,. 

11 10 
25 
12 4 

Lower Dainihc,. 

Ite^sren. 

l^l.ssau,. 

Ratishon,..*.> 4 !. 


fCeninten. .... 

47 44 

10 18 
11 3^ 

• 9 * 

10 13 


MUNICH. 

48 8 

Principality of Aschaflon- 

.AfirlififTf^ntiiiriy. ... 

50 0 

49 46 

Gd. Duchy of VVurtzbnrg,. 

Wnrttbnrg,. 

Circle of the Hhine,. 

Lindau,. 

47 ^0 

9 4i 


i:96.* General Description, Hihuntams, Jtivers,Producti(ms .—The 
surface of*tJ;ie couiktry Ys generally Icivei, except ou the southern and 
noi^h-eastern iQrontiers, where it is rugged. The soil is fertile. 

The moufitains are* the Kalksteen, a branch of the Tyrolese 
Alp«, and a^ijjiain which^sepafates the kingdom fron^^Bohemia. 

The priic^al rivers are the Datfube, the Inn, the Iller, the Iser, 
the Lech, tl^e Nab, and the Aitmubfi Bavarifi produces minerals, 
among whiclf are iron, copper, coal, marble, gypsum, vitriol, and 
salt. 
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49T. Citiett Manufactures, Religion^ i^f.~The capi¬ 

tal is Munich, situated on tiie ;-iver> iser; it is a handsome city, con¬ 
taining many Bpjenilid edifices and a fine museum of antiquities. 

Augsburg and C^uremberg are two ancient cities, noted for their 
manufiustures. The otiier noted places within these d&minions 
are Ratisbon, Spires, Passau. and Deux-Ponts. 

Its manufactures are linen, woollen, and cotton goods, glass, 
earthen-ware, paper, clocks, watches, and philosophicd instru¬ 
ments, f 4. 

The Government of Bavaria is a monarchy, with a representa¬ 
tive senate, which of late, however, has seldom exercised ,a&y of ita 
aensftorial functions. t 

1 he prevailing religion is Roman Catholic, but about one-fourth 
of the people are Protestants ; the chucch is under tjie goveifihient 
of the Archbishops of Munich, and Bamberg, aticf the Bishops of 
Augsburg, Wurtzburg, Ratisbon, and Eichstadt. 

V.—KINGDOM OF WJRTEMPUP.G. 

l‘ 

498. Extent, population, Dwisiom ,—The whqle length of the 
'khvgdom of Wirteniburg is nearly 140 miles, and its breadth from 
east to west about 95; its limits include a space of 8,300 square 
miles, with a population of d,395,800 inhabitants. T*he kingdom 
is divided into IS circles or provinces, which derive their names 
from their chief towns. 


Circles. ,, Population. 

STUTGAHD. 92,380 

Louisburg,... 91,840 

Heilbran,.t.116,920 

Elvtbigen,. 76,880 

Claw,. 85,;i66 

' Rothenburg,.;.. 112,306 • 

Rotwal,.'.....100,274 

Urach. 100,680 

Ehingeu,. 74,250 

Altorf,. 77,060 

Schomdorf,.<.103,^0 

Elwaoger,.T....... 96,300 


^ 499 . General Description, JHoun^ins, Rivers, Productions.— 
Wirtemburg is one of the most fertile, populous, and best cultivat¬ 
ed countries in Germany* Thfi principal nlounlains are these— 
the Black Forest and the mountains of Alb; the^rivers are the 
Neckar, the Kocher, the Jaxt, and the Enzr Silver, copper, iron, 
marble, &c. ^.re found in many parts. , 

500. Cities, Government, JRe%to».—S tutuabo, whick is the ea- 

f ital, is pleasantly sfeuated near the river Neckar. La^ 48® 46' N. 

<ong. 9° 11' £.—The other principal towns are Ul6i, Tubingen,. 
and Hall.' 
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Popuiat^n of the Chief Toume, ' 

Statgard, 2l,(K)0 • 9,000 Hall, 6,000' 

Ulm, 11,000 * PflleingiKii, 6,000 Ludwlgsbarg, 6,000 

'I'he government is an absolute monarchy, but the soyereigo 
exercise# his powers with moderation. Lutheranism is the pre« 
vailing religion, but other sects enjoy.toleration. 

, VI.—KINGDOM OF HANOVER. * . 

5(S1. Extent, Divi^ons, y)Uh their Chief Towns, Hanover is 
abbnt 150 English miles from south-east to north-west, anfl 100 
miles fyom north-east to south-west, and comprises an area of 
about 14,(fD(/ square miles^ containing a population of 1,309)000 
persops. • 


Long. 

East. 



ArchbUhc|>ri(^ of JBreman i 

DOchy of Verden, anal • ® 

land of Hadebi,....... 2,069 191,160 Verden, .... 53 10 9 0 

Dukedom of Lun^bturg, .. 4,261 245,967’ Lnneburg,... 63 16 1^ 3?ii» 
CountirH of Hoya and 

Diepholtg, . 1,424 10&,i;i0 Hoya,. 62 48 9 12 

Priocipality of Kalenbnrg 
and County of Spiegel- 

berg,. 1,046 l.W.SOe Hanover,.. 52 

Bishopric of Hildesheim,. 685 128,938 Hildesheim, . 62 

Pri Dcipalities of Gottingen '• 

andGnibenhagcn,. 1,171 i78,929 Gottingen,.. 51 31 

Bishopric of Osnaburg, .. i923 126,037 Osnaborg,... 52 161 8 1 

County of Lingen,. 132 20,143 Lingen,. 62 601 7 17 

Circle of Mcppen aud Ews- 

hrnhren.* 766 29,541 Me ppen,.... 52 4 

County of Bentheim..t... 360 24,364 Bentlieiin,... 52 20 7 5 

Principality of East Fries- { 

land, ....!.1,1171 125,610 Eroden, ....j 52 22 7 II 

502. General Description, Mountains, Rivers.-— 'i'he coutt4.r3Vi|i^ 
generally level, except ifi the s^uth, where is the elevated mountain¬ 
ous tract called the Hartz, which, extending from Goslar in Haocve); 
to Hartz-gcj-ade in the principality of Anhalt, occupifis au extent 
of 70 miles in length and 20 Ih breldth ; the highest point in the 
range is the^Broch^n lAr Hiocks-beri^ 3,500 febt above the level of 
tbe^ea. 

The river%are the Elbe, the Weser, theElmenau, andtheOstc, 
the Ocker, file Leine, the Himte and the Bins. ^ ^ 

503. Citws!^Gimmmesh,ReHgiom^The city of Hanover the ca¬ 
pital, is si tinted on the river.Leine,*iB an old but well built town, 
surrounded by gardens and v^as. It contains a royal palace, a 
college, and other literary institutions. 


52 48 


20,143 iLiugeo,. 62 60j 

29,541 ppen,.... 52 4 
24,364 Bentlieiin,... 62 
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GoTTiNOErr, a pleasant town^ Is noted for its uniyersity, observa¬ 
tory, and botanical garden. 1) 

The constitntion of Hanover is a llmitlid Ihonarchy^ the sovereign 
being assistedth/ aTparliamentary body called the States, compost 
of the heads of the nobility, the principal ecclesiastics, and *deputies 
from several of the towns. 

Lutheranism is the established religion of Hanover, but tolera¬ 
tion is allowed to other sects. «> 

yiljr^PRINCIPALITIES OF TUfe GERMANIC CONFE¬ 
DERATION. 

504. Grand Dtwhy of Baden .—The territories belonging to the 
Grand Duchy of Baden stretch along tbe right banl^ of the Rnine ; 
their Ichigtli is about 120 miles, tlicir breadth varies frop^r-AO ta 90 
miles, the superfiaal extent is computed at 5,800 Em-^iish square 
miles, and the population at 1,200,000. ' i 

Baden is divided into to circles, deriving their namL'S from the 
rivers by which they are separated oj intersecteiL ^ 




JTlie liakfi (Seekries),. 27,000 Constance,. 47 

Danube,.^.. 73,000 Villenj^eu,. 48 

Weisen,. I lOtOOO Lorach,. 47 

Friesam,. 117,000 Freyburg,. 48 

Kinzig. 118,000 OlFenburg,. 48 29 

»W.. 85,000|llastad+,. 48 50 

POnz and Enz, . l30,000|CAa]riSHUHZ, .... 48 69 

NeczilBir,.! 101.000 Mauheiw.,. 49 29 

Odenwald,.' 79,000 Mosback. 49.. 24 

Maine and Tauber,.' 96,000 VVerteliim,. 49 48 


Chief towns, • j Eat. Long. 

iNortb. East. 


7 46 
7 68 

7 59 

8 15 
.8 20 

8 .34 

9 12 
9 48 


'* 'The religion of the reigning prince is luitheranism ; but other 
sects are tolerated. The government is hereditary. The army 
fttnounts to ,^0,000 men. The revenue between 5 and 41600,000 

ann^ually. • • ^ ' c 

505. ffesse CaseeL—The dominions of j^^esse Cassel, situated 
near the western confines of Germany, comprise'an area of abqut 
4,413 English square miles, with a population of about 600,000. 
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Lnwe^Hetisp,.| 1,883 


Upper Hesse,.., 

HersfeW,. 

Zienfi[ei|^iaiu,... 

Pritzlar;,. 

1^-hintilkalrleii, . 

•Fulda. 

Isenherff. 

Hanau, .t. 

Schaiieaborg,... 


348,000 C.48SKL. 51 19 

58,319 Marburg, .. 50 54 
19,010 Uersfeld, ... 50 45 
36,^0 Ziengenhain, 5(f 50 
16,103 Friteiar,.... 50 8 
33,836 Scbmalkaden, .50 40 

68,006 Fnida. 50 .3:1 

47,457 Birsti’in. 50 35 

63,000 Hanau,. 60 9 


37,000| Riotelcn, 


62 13 


9 35 

8 45 

9 45 
9 15 

9 13 

10 56 
•9 44 

9 15 

8 59 

9 10 


The'*government is a limited monarchy ; the reigning: faqnily are 
Calviiii%lj^ bui*toleration is allowed toother sects; the Rriny is 
between 8 'c?id 10,000 ; the revenue is about A a million. 


house of Hesse. It is divii^d into two parts by the country of 
Hanau and the* territory belonging to Frankfort on the Maine. 
The territorial extent is about 3,617 square miles, containing liesriy 
620,630 inlyibttants. The capital is Darodktaclt, and the other prin¬ 
cipal towns are Mentz, Giessen and ’Worms. The government is a 
limited monarchy; the prevailing religion is Lutheranism. The 
army amounts to 7,000 men, and the revenue is nearly X400,000. 

507. The extent of the Duchy of Brurtmick is about 
square miles; the Duchy is divided into two cities and six districts, 
which with the extent, population, and chief towns, are. 



Popola- Chief Towns, 
don. • 



fMUg. 

East. 


Wolfeiibuttle,. 

Bchouingen, .. 

Hartz,. 

The lane,. 

Weser,...I 253 1 31,468iStddtoldei,dorf, ^ 51 5l| 9m 

Blackeoborg,.' 144»| nefSHBIuetenbuig, ..| 51 4H|19 57 


56,693 WoLFENBUTTw. 52 lOjKW^ 
:12,880 Helmstadt,.... 52 ti 
19,841 Langelslieitn, 

15,748 GanilerHheim,-, 51.5040 5 
31,468 Stddtoldendorf,^ 51 51 9m 


The two pities are Brunswick, 29,050 inhabitants, and Wolfen- 
buttle,:. 6,874) inhabitants ; most of the inhabitants are Lutherans. 
The arrays c^nsists of ^,000 moo. The revenue,•including the 
princes' patrimonial income, is £389,000. • 

508. The C9rand Duchy oj Mecklenburg Schwerin contains about 
4,800 square miles, and a population of 358,000 iudividuala. Schwer* 
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in is the capital and the usual residence of th^i grand Duke. 
The goverment is hereditary ; th^ religion Lutheian; the array is 
•omposed of about 3,580 men, and fhe revtsriue is nearly £175,000 
per annum. „ . 

509. The Grand Duchy of Nasnau occupies an extent about 
2 j 186 square miles, containing a population of 303,000 souls; it is 
divided into the three govctnmeuts of Wisbaden, Weilburg, and 
Dillenburg. The capital is Wisbadbn, but the present^ residence 
of the Duke is at Idstein. The armed force of Nassau araopnts 
to 3^028 men, and the revenue to about £l8o,o00. The govern- 
ment is properly a limited sovereignty; and in regard to r^iligion, 

people are nearly equally divided into Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and Roman Catholics. 

t* 

510. The Grand Duchy of Saxe containing an^ktent 

of couK-try of about 1,430 square* miles, and apopuldi.ion of^'i^jPOO 
inhabitants, comprises the countries of Saxe Weimar of Eise¬ 
nach, with parts of the country of Henneberg, tre circle of 
Neiwtadt, and the Lordship of Blankenhayn.^ ^Th^ capital is 
Weimar, situated on .the lira; the other principal towns are Jena, on 
the Saale, noted for its university, Eisenach, Neiss^, and Neustadt. 

The chief religion is Lutheranism; the army amounts to nearly 
2,000 men, and the revenue is about £150,000. 

511. The Duchy of Saxe-Gotha possesses an extent of territory 
of 1,170 square miles, and a population of about 185.000; these 
dominions are surrounded by those of Prussia, Saxe-Weimar, and 
Sciiwartzburg ; Gotha the capital is a fine city, and has manufac¬ 
tories of porcelain, woollen, and cotton. The government is limit¬ 
ed ; the religion of the state, Lutheran-' the army consists of 1,366 
men, and the annual revenue is about £150,000. 

512. The Principality of Saxe~Cohurg contains an extent of 
580 Si^re miles, and a population of 80,000. The principal toWns 
are Coburg, the capital, and Saalfield; the government ij^ heredi¬ 
tary; the people Lutherans; the contingent array is 890 men, and 

[jK-y:eyenue about £52,000. 

'dl3. The Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen is oomposed of Oberland 
and Unterland, which,togetl)er,inclaueaspace of 5506^iare miles, 

a popuhtion of 56,000 inhabitants. Meiningen is the capi¬ 
tal.. The inhabitants of the priucipr.Uty are Lutherani^; the yeve- 
nue is about £3S,000j 

514. The Dudiy of Saxe^HUdburghausm.—T\\\^ small principali¬ 
ty occupies an extent of 235 square miles, cop taiiiing*about 30,000 
inhabitants. Hildburgliausen on the, Werra is the capital. The 
power of the "Lake is limited by the assembly of th:. nobles and 
the representatives sf the pople. The army amounts to only 
300 men, and the revenue to £15,000 per annum. The inhabi¬ 
tants are mostly Lutherans. 
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515. The Gmnd Duchy %f Metklenburg-StrelUz occupies 875 
square miles, inihabited by 73,(^00 people. Strelitz is the capital 
and the residence of tbe«Diike qnd his court. The annual revenue 
is about £70,000, and the army consists of 718 nacA.^ 

516. Tite Grand Ducky of Oldenburg consists of the following 
states. 

Oldenburg Proper, including ili# country 1 
of Dehnennorst, with the Lordships uf> 

Vnrrt, Jever, and Kniph^usen. , j 

ITxe principality of Entin or Lubech, 

Tlie L^r^ship of Berkeideld, 

Total, 


Area. Pepulaiim, 

3,350 1^,000 

300 30.000 

170 30,000 

3,630 318,008 


Olde^irg, the capital, is a fortified town, si related on th*e river 
llunte. T. .e majority of the inhabitants are Lutherans. The 
contingent wrm\^ is rather more than 3,000^ and the revenue is 
about £]36|^0lT a year. » 

517. f'he Du^hy of Anhait Dessau is a part of the ancient 
principality of Aiihalt, now divided among the three branches o|',. 
that house, and each division takes its na|ne from the place whi8re 
the ruling qirince resides. Anhalt Dessau, lying on the banks of 
the Kibe, encompassed by the Prussian territory, occupies an extent 
of 470 square miles, containing a population of about 54,000. Des¬ 
sau. the capital, situated on the Mulda, has a population of iieaxly 
9,500 inhabitants. Most of the inhabitants of Anhall*Dessau are 
Lutherans. 'J'he army comprises only 539 men, and the annufd 
revenue is about £51,000. 

518. The Principality of Anhalt JSernhurg contains about 345 

square miles, and a popuhition of about 37,000 persons. This^tate 
contributes to the army oi Germany 379 men, and the annifSl reve¬ 
nue is £S9jCjpO, Bernburg, the Saale, is the capital, and con¬ 
tains about 400 houses and 2,500 inhabitants. ^ 

519. The Principality of Anhalt-Kotlten contains aboint 

square miles, and a populatiiin of 33,500 inhabitants; the annual 
revenue is about £33,000. Kothen is the capital. • 

I’jT Sonderhausen, aOa 

Schwtirtzburg, which 
consist of the princi¬ 
pality of Sonderhausen, containing 368 square miles, with a popu¬ 
lation of 4tS^U)0, and a ijjpveniTe of £37,500 a ycan^ ^and the prin¬ 
cipality 6f ]|^udolstadt, containiii}* an area of 380 square miles, 
with a population of 54,650^ and aft annual revenue of £33,000. 
Most of the ihhabitants of both principalities arc Lutherans. Son- 
derhauseu, the capital of tlte northern division, is a fortified town. 


520. 


7Vi0 Principalities of Schwartxhw 
Schwtfrtzhurg Rudi(Astad{. * * 

The teri9tories4)4onging to the Jjtouse of 
are now divided between its two branches, 
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containing a population of nearly 4,^0C individualii Rudolstadt, 
the capital of the other princij^ality, stands od» the Saale, and 
has a population of about 4 / 000 . . 0 

591. Hohp.nr<(^Uem-Hechmgen contains an area of about 107 
square miles, and a populacion of 14,500, many of whom aje Luth¬ 
erans. Hechingen, the capital, situated ou the Stazel, contains 
about 9,GOO inhabitants. The army consists of 145 men, and the 
annual rev ^nue is £8,000. <- ^ 

522.*' The Principality of is encompassed by^the 

Tyrol, Voralberg, and Switzerland, lis extent is about 51 square 
mil^, its population is about 5,500, most of wliom are Catholics; 
its contingent army is 55 men, and its revenue is about 5,000. 

593. Holtritzollern-Sigmaringm comprises an area of 438 square 
miles, containing a' population of35,3G0, most of whom are Catho¬ 
lics. '!^he armed force is 356 men, aiid^the annual it.*coine^4^‘jg>4,(iOO. 

524. The. Countg of Watdeck situated in the 52nd de^fJbf north 
Lat. is about 94 miles long and 90 broad, inclucjingl^ surface of 
450 square miles, with a population of 59,000. ^T|e capital is 
Corbach, on the river lller ; ropst of the hihabitdntsare Lutheians. 
The army amounts to 519 men; the revenue is £43,000. 

^ . 525. The Principalities of Reuss are situated on the western 
"ponfines of the i:ingdom,.of Saxony. The possessions of the elder 
Wanch contain about 150 square miles, and 22,250 inhabitants; 
the annual revenue is about £13,000. The territories of the 
younger branch contain 350 square miles, and 52,000 inhabitants. 
The revenue is about £42,000. Neither of these principalities 
contains anV town of consequence; the inhabitants of both are 
principally Lutherans. 

596, The Principality of Hesse Hamburg is a small tract of 
country, in the southern part of Hesse Llarmstadt, containing 
about^0,000 inhabitants, who are mostly Calvinists; the aniwal 
revenue'’is about £18,000. The capital is Homburg, wjiich has 
ft population of 3,000 individuals. .. 

^.^27. Principalities of Lippe^Detmold and Lfppe-Sekaumburg 
^i^ittiated in the southern part of the kingn^om of Hanover. The 
^'dominions of Lippe-Detmold contain*390 square miles, and about 
>€^000 inhabitants; the revenue is £46,500. Detmold is the capi¬ 
tal. Lippe-ochaumburg inclqdq^ aji extent of 190 sqviare ii^iles, 
containing 24,000 inl^abitants; the capitalJsiHuckeburg, and the 
revenue is £21,500. The inhabitants of these priucip^ities ai;p 
chiefly Lutherans and Calvinists. ^ 

VIIL-iTHE FREE CITIES OF GERM 4 W. 

** * c ’ ft 

598. Lubeck is tsltuated ^between Holstein and* Mecklen¬ 
burg, on the banks of the 'IVave; the "whole extent <Di territory 
belonging this city is about 118 square miles; the population 
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ig about individual!, iiritlr an annual revenue of £37^000. 

Lubeck ia not Particularly no|ed for manufactures; its trade 
consists principally in iheexpprt of corn and other articles from 
the adjacent country,and in the importation of v«ife/rom France, 
with colcMiial produce end manufactured goods from England. 

529. Frankfort on the Afaine is situated on both banks of the 
Maine, and possesses a territory of Ud square miles, with a popu¬ 
lation of yearly 52,000 inhaWiants, of whom about 45,1500 belong 
to the city, and 7,000 inhabit the adjacent district, winch con¬ 
tains two market to\^s and five villages. This city is the p(y;ma- 
nent se%t pf the Germanic Diet. 

530. Brmen, standing on^lhe V^eser, has an extent of territory 
of .75 square miles, and a population of 48,500 individuals; the 
army'ttmsists of 485 men, jnd the revenue amounts to ^i0,000. 
The m^^iitime ftunrnerce of this cky is very extensive.' 

531. hC.'^burg, on the Elbe, is one of the mosf commercial cities 

of Eiirope. Tl^ population of the city is about 150,000 ; besides 
whicli, ahoi^t l^OOO more reside within the limits of its territories, 
which include a small dfstrict, eiioompassing the city, the town 
and bailiwick of (4u\haven, auU some scattered villages in Holstein; 
the w'hole amounts to 134 square mile.s, producing a revepwe- 
of £100,000., The army supported by the Ilaiuburghers if 
1,298 meii^. • 


^?CT10N 8. 

KINGDOM OF VEJUmm. 

w 

532. Situation, Bjctant, J5oM»d!ar»M.—Belgium lies between France 

and Holland, and is about 260 miles in length and 150 in bre^tlv 
extending from aboul^49“ 30l.to 51* 40' north latitude, aftd ffom 
2* .30' to 6 ’ of east longitudlt, including an area of 8,440 geo. sqr. 
miles, containing a population of about 3,000,000. is l>o«nded 
on tl^e north by Holland, oi\ tine east by Germany, on the soUth 
by Prance, and on t||e #vest by the worth Sja. * 

533. DMons^ with their Chi^f Belgium till lately 

formed a part of tl^ kingdom of the Netherlands, but is now f 
separate st|te, containing eight provinces— 


* The Dachies of Hedstein and LauSeubur^, bf^ougiDg to Denmark, and 
that of Lnxensburg. to Holland; will be noticed in the descriptions of diose 
king^ms. * 
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Provinces. 


Antwerp,... 
S. Brabant,. 
E. Flanders^. 
W. Flandera, 
UainauU, ... 

Limburg, .., 
Namur,. 


Areatnl 
geo. sq. 
inileN. 


Popu¬ 

lation. 


f Chief Towns. 


Antwerp,.... 
Buossels,.... 
Ghqnt, 




768330,125 
l,058'4«8,927i 
784'693,312,_ _ , 
1.0881568,258|Bnige8, . 

1,280 663,485!Moia,,... 

1,632 377,OlO.Liege 
1,120 
712 


|324,368 Miiestricht, 
190,482lNamur, ... 


f!nha- 

bitants 

Lat. 

Nortli. 

Lone. 

East 


0, » 

O # 

62,000 

51 13 

424 

K|IIIK 1 

59 50 

422 

inlllli 1 

51 3 

343 

EkVIIIi I 

Si 12 

.3)3 

118,090 

60 27 

'357 

Mjm 

50.39 

5^1 

18,500 

50 48 

543 

15,0U0 

50 28 

4 51 


^ U-- fij ^ 

53*. General Description, CHmaie, Sofi, Production's. —Belgium is 
for the most part a very level ctfaotry, intersected with wef-nerbus 
rivers and canals, Liit it is very beautiful and fertile; fn the vici¬ 
nity of the sea the climate is damp and unhealthy! but it is much 
more pleasant in the interior. Agric'ultu|;e being wlH trnderstood, 
and as well attended to, in thircountr,y, large crops of corh, vege¬ 
tables, and fruit are brought to great perfection; timber is also 
^ilcntiful in many parts. Uomestic animals are reared in large 
flocks, and are generally df a^Iarge fine breed. Although Belgium 
is so level a country, yet it is not deficient in mineral productions 
-—coal being found in many parts, lead and copper in Namur, aiid 
iron and slate in Hainault. 

535. liivers. Canals, ForeMs. —The chief rivers are the Schcld 
and Maas, or Meuse, both of which rise in France, and run into 
the north sea; the length of the former is about 170 miles. The 
principal tributaries of the Maas are the Sombre, the Ourte, and the 
Roer ; those of the Scheld are the Lys, Scaf^e, and Dyle. Besides 
the rviSQ-s above-mentioned, there are m*any, other smaller ones, 
and also several canals. Near Brussels is the lorest of Soig.ies, and 
further to the east and south, ther^ are large woods, forming the 
■Sixains of the ancient and celebrated forest of Ardennes. 

5^. Towns. —The capital of ^Igium is Brussels, a very 

handsome city, on the small river senne, which runs into the 
Seheld’. The town contains a royal palace, college, pniversity, 
publ ic library, museum, besie'es numerous churches, fountains, 
and elegant squares.' The inhabitants Sal^y ^on considerable 
manufactories of lace, camblets, hnd carpets. v. 

Antwerp is a place of considerable trade.' possessing a strong 
fortress and an excellent harbour. .The streets and^ousesare 
handsome. Muna, Namur, and, Maestricht are notSd «for their 
strong fortresses; Li#ge, Bruges, and Ghent for theii* trade. 

537. Irdutbitants, Govemmenl, B^ii^ion, Literature^ ’Manufae^ 
lure.—The Belgians, or as they are also called the Flemings, re- 
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lemble the Dutch in their persons ftnd manners, but their country 
being more fertile than HoilaruJ, th<iy attend mure to agriculture 
and manufactures thani their geighbours, who are more addicted 
to commerce and maritime affairg; the Fleinings^hSv^ given name 
to a school of painting, the masters of which have acquired consU 
derable reputation. The government is a limited monarchy. 

Most of the inhabitants are Itoman Catholics, but all other sects 
enjov free ^toleration. French, German, and Dutch iire, spoken 
^ tee Belgians, who pay^ considerable attetuiori to education. 
The universities are ^ose of Brussels, Leige, and Ghent. .The 
manufaqjtujres most encouraged in Belgium are those of linen 
and lace. • . 

i^XXION 9. 

kingdom; OFKOlilAND*. 

538. Sitmlion^Extent, Boundaries. —Holland, which lies to the 

north of Belgium, is situated between 51" 40' and 53® 3^' of nonh 
latitude,.anA 30' and V*' 1 ^of e^tlongitude. It is about 150 
miles in length a})d 1^0 in brtndth ; and contains an area of 9,BBS 
geo. square miles, and 2,61^,143 inhabitants. The North Seat, 
forms the northern and western boundary;, Belgium the southern, 
and Hanovet tfie eastern one.* • 

539. Divisions with their Chief Towns. 

Ext. ml 

ProvinceB. , ^q< iPopula- |Ghi«f Towns. [Inhabi- Lat. |L8hg. 

Miles. tioD. tants. North. East. 


DrcnthE,. 

Friesland,. 

Geldi^Iand,. 

Groniti^n,.. 

North HoHand,».. 
South Holland,... 

Overyssel,. 

Utrecht,. 

Zeeland,. 

N. Brabant,. 

Luxemburg,. . 


692 54,836 Asset), 

864 ;|^t3,611 Liewarden,. 
1,520 *285,573 Amheitn, 

Ste 157,973 Gronin|fen, . 
668 394,550 Amsterdam, 
800j 441,453 Uotterdam,. 
^ 162791 iZwolle,... . 
384 119^] Utrecht, .. . 
448| 132^21 Middlehnrg, 
1,280 328,026 Bois le Due,.. 
1/28 291,759lljjiKemburg,. 


44200 52 58 6 30 
15,0U0 53 10 5 50 
lO.UOu 52 X i*5 37 
25,000 53 12 6 36 
220,000 52 22 4 17 
56,000 51 56 4 29 
13.000 52 M arTiT 
32,000 52 6 9 7 
15,000 51 30 3 37 
15.000 .51 40 5 « 
10,000 49 39 6*9 


540. Qer\fral Dssc/^piionf Climate. Soil, anU Productions. —This 
cotftitry presents to* view pne coiitinued plain, intersected with 
rivers and canals ; it*is neither so beautiful in appearance nor so 
productive *44 Belgium. A greater portion of t^e northern parts 
consisting 9)f vast marslies and lieaths, the eliin^e is moist and 
foggy, and the soil not very frjiitful.*The principal productions are 
cattle, butter,*and cheese; the adjacent sea and the rivers abound 
with exceUeut fiali. ' • 
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fil*!. Sealt, Harbours, Islands^ Rivers, Z^&ej.—Thoogh Holland 
possesses a considerable extent of sea coast, it haf no bays or gulfs 
of any magnitude; the princx))al if.dentstion of the sea is a remarka¬ 
ble one, called-the Zuyder Zee, which was formed by the overflow¬ 
ing of the river Ifssel and the sea in the 13th century, Xhe prin¬ 
cipal harbours are those of Rotterdam, Flushing, and Amsterdam; 
the latter is much injured by a bar at its mouth, over which large 
ships canpot pass. The principal islands are Walcheren, North 
and South Beveland, Schouwen and Texel, The chief ri)fer is 
the Rhine, which is divided into several branches, known as^he 
Waal, and Leek. The largest lakes are those of Haarlem, 
commonly called the Sea of Haarlem, and the SneekeF Meer, in 
Friesland. 

642. Chief Citks. — Amsterdam, the capital of Holland, is a 
large, populous, and rich city, situatVd on an arni of the Zuyder 
Zee. rhe houscyt, which arc neatly built of stone or H'fck, have 
their foundations laid on piles of timlxer. This town contains 
many masnifleent buildings, and the Siadthouse, -i^'hich is the most 
distinguished of them, is esteemed the flnest eJifllxe iii the world. 
The residence of the king and the seat of Government is at the 
Hague, an exceedingly beautiful village, a few miles from Am- 
atei'dam. 

Rotterdam ranks next in .wealth aRd importance to Amsterdam. 
Leyden and Utrecht are noted for their universities. Haarlem is 
remarkable for its cathedral and organ: the latter is considered 
as the flnest in the world ; it consists of eight thousand pipes, 
the largest'of which is 38 feet long and 16 inches in diameter. 

543. Inhabitants. Religion, Learning, 5fc.—The Dutch are tali and 
strong built, but generally ill-shaped ;“they are of industrious ha¬ 
bits, bear gieat fatigue, are attentive to business, good sailors, and 
great politicians; they are slow in their \uovcnients, and of phleg¬ 
matic 'uispositions. The Dutch are distinguished for their clean¬ 
liness, and their towns and villimes are particularly nSat. The 
government is a limited monareny, and the most prevalent reli- 

“‘giun iSathe Presbyterian. The Dutch language is a dialect of the 
German. The chief uiiiversides a,re those at Utrecht, Leyden, 
and i there are also academies of the arts and sciences 

a6 Amsterdam, Deventer, and Haarlem. The literature of the 
Dutch i^ in a very respectable state: education being very*rouch 
encouraged. Holland is more distinguished for commerce than 
manufactures, the former being carried on to a considerable extent. 

544. Foreign Possessions.—The Foreign possessions of Holland 
are the Moluwas or Spice Islands; a considerable par^lof Java, on 
wliich island is the settlement cf Batavia ; the Bandit cr Nutm^ 
Islands, and Celebes, in theEifdt Indies. The islands Bf St. £usta- 
tia, Saba, and St. Martin in the West Indies; part of Ouyana and 
Surinam ju America; together with several forts on the coasts of 
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Guinea. These settlements contain nearly 98,000 square miles, 
and 3,800,000 inhabitants. 


Section 10. 


THE KINGDOM OF pENMABK 

545. Situation, Extent, an^Boundaries.-~-The kingdom of Den¬ 
mark comfirises one of the principal peninsulas of Europe, and 
sevdFal large islands ivt the entrance of the Baltic Sea. 

The continental portion of the Danish territories, genfrally 
called themeninsula of Jutland, extends from 53“ 20' to 47® 40' of 
north latitude, and from about the 8° to 11“ of east longitudh in 
its* wi(kest part; it is about 300 miles in lenf^h, and about 100 
miles in its greq^fest breadth? On the north, it is bounikd^by the 
SkaggeP'Hack ; on the east, by the Cattegat, idie Baltic, and the 
Duchy of Mecklenburg Schwerin ; on the south by the River Elbe, 
which separates ill; from Hanover ; and on the west, by ithe North 
S^a, or GeriAan^coan. TI>e insular division is tlie chief seat of the 
Danish power. principal island is Zealand, which is about 
200 miles in circumference. • 

546. Divisions arid Populaton .—The following is a list of the 
provinces of Denmark, with their extent and population. 


Provinces. 


Jutland. 

Zealand and the 


adjacent Islands, 

Slesvii||[,. 

Holstein, ....... 

Lauenburg,*.... 

Iceland,... 

Faeroe Islands,.. 


Ext. in 
S. M. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Chief Towns. 

Lat. 

North. 

• 

Long. 

EaS^ 

10,000 

400,000 

Wyburg,. 

0 ' 

56 20 

U f 

9 44 

4,948 

550,000 

Copenhagen,. 

65 41 

12 .35 

e (iKA 

f 300,000 

Sleswig,. 

54 39 

. »54 

u,qpu 

1 350,000 

Cliiclwitaclt,. 

53 51 

9 20 

425 

35,000 

Lauenburg,. 

53 31 

10 30 

67,600i 

50,0d0 

Skalholt. 

64 40 

22 25 

J 

5,300 

Thorshaveu,. 

63 lySO W* 


The principal islands besides those already noticed are, • , 

Lat If. Long. B? 

Funen, jibont 3D miles long and 40 brosfd,^he chief town • 

of which is # • Odense, t 65“ 30' 10® 11' 

Laland, * ^0 * • 20 •Murieboe, 54 46 11 31 

Laibeland, 30 , 10 Rndkiubing, 54* 60 10 40 

Falster, * 12 Nyekiobing, 54 46 11 53 

547. Gm^ Description, * including Islands.»iSi\e countries 
which mofS immediately form the*Danish doiqinions are level and 
fertile both dn corn and pasture ; the northern parts are however 
less cultivatea than the southern ones. Zealand is not so produc¬ 
tive as the other parts ; the soil being so indifferent, ttiat wheat 
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ivill notgrow^and it affords bi!t little pasture land. The greater 
part of the island is a forest, reserved for the preservation of game. 
Iceland, which is situated in the Northern Ocean, between 63® 20' 
and 67° 20', IV. L. and 15° 30' and 29° 30' W". L. is a barren 
mountainous islands, abounding in volcanoes and volcanic pro- 
(luctions: in consequence ofits sterility it is but thinly inhabited, 
and many parts of the interior are quite deserted. The P®roe 
Islands, seventeen in jiurober, situat'M between Iceland and Scot¬ 
land, are tolerably fertile, producing barley and pasturage the 
larg-'st is Stroraoe, 24 miles long and 8 broad. 

548. Climate, Soil, and Produce .—On account of these dominions 
being nearly surrounded by the se^, tlie climate is humid, and 
rather more temnerate than that of the neighbouring countries ; 
the transition from summer to winter is so sudden, that tSiese are 
the oftly seasons known in Benmark. 'Phe face of ti^e-country 
being flat, and marshy, fogs are very frequent. 

549. The Danish islands being situated at tli|e entrance of the 
Baltic, divide the sea into numerous^ chann^els,',the, principal of 
which is the strait called the Sound^abont 4 miles across, between 
the island of Zealand and the coast of Sweden." The Great Belt 
'is'between the islands of Zealand and Funen, and the Little Belt 
separates Funen from the eastern coast of Sleswig. ^ 

550. Rivers, Lakes, and dopes. —The principalriver is the Eyder, 
which by the canal of Keil, 28 milesin length, communicates with 
t| 2 p Baltic. There are numerous small rivers and lakes, but none 
of them worthy of particular notice. In the north of Jutland, a 
branch of the Cattegat, called the Liim Fiord, penetrates across 
the peninsula to within three miles of the North Sea; it is navi¬ 
gable, and contains numerous small islands. 

The principal bead-land of continenfd Denmark is the Skaw, at 
the nbVthern extremity of, Jutland. ' , * 

551. Cities, —C'openhageii or Kiohenhaven is the capital of the 

kingdom, and the residence of the king; it stands bn the eastern 
shore .of the island of Zealand; is a well built and uniform city, 
containing about 4,050 houses ar^ 108,700 inhabitants. It is 
regularly fortified, and possesses a spacious and convenient har¬ 
bour. Copenhagen is the seat of an university, and has numerous 
h&ndsome public buildings. > " 

BUineur, a sea port, containing about '6,000 ^nhabitaqts, is situ¬ 
ated at the entrance of the Baltic, on the strait callefi the Sound, 
which separates Zealand from Sweden. Ntar tliis 'topm is the for¬ 
tress of IKron^arg, where all foreign ships, passing iyio the Baltic, 
pay a toll to" tne government; the greater part of whicluls expended 
in improving the navigation, of that part of the Baltic adjoining 
the Danish territories. The principal commercial towns, besides 
the capital, are Altona on the Kibe, Containing about 25,000 inha- 
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bitan ts; Flensfiurg, in theDuchy of Sleswick, having; a spacious 
harbour and about 15,000 inii^bitaiits; Odensee^ in the island of 
Funen, containing 6,009 inhabitants. 

553. Inhabitants. —'I'he Danes in disposition are htave, courte* 
ous, hutnanc, and hos])itable; in person they are generally tali and 
well made. 'I'he superior classes.in their manners and dress resem¬ 
ble the inhabitants of the otiier parts of Etp-opc. 

553. Twnde and Manufactures .—The trade of Deniiilr|(, wliich 
coinrists chiefly in its native productions, is somewhat flourishing, 
although its manufactures are few and of little consequence. « The 
princi[JiiU exports are tallow, hides, train oil, tar, black cattle, 
horses, &c* I'he chief imports are wine, brandy, broad cIoths«&c. 

55 trovernment .—The crown of Denmark is hereditary, and the 
king is*absolute in his authority; he is assisted in the g()yeminent 
by •a privy cotincil, the ineinbers*of which he nominates jftid dis¬ 
misses at pleasure, except the princes of the blood,* wiio are here¬ 
ditary counsellys. The king, as sovereign of the Duchies of 
Holstein aiyl l*auqpburg, js a member of the Germanic Lbet. 

555. Heemue nrtd The* revenues amount to about 

£950,000. The Hind forca^ consist of 37,000 men; the navy is now- 
very much reduced, owing to lasses sustained by Denmark dui]iif|g; 
her connec^ioM with the French under NUpoleon. 

556. Religion and lemming. —Lutheranism is the established 
religion; the ecclesiastical establishment is a medium between 
the Church of England and the Calvinistic form of discipline ; 
there are six Bisho}is in Denmark and two in Iceland,; they liave 
no political character, their influence being entirely confined to 
spiritual concerns ; nor is there any Arch-bishop, though the 
Bishop of Zealand is considered as the metropolitan^ 

The universities areftwp, those of Copenhagen and Kiel ; there is 
also^a college at Odeqsee,* and numenj^us schools supported fft the 
expence -of the Crown, besides parochial establishments for the 
promotion of etlucation. Tlie'Danish language is a dialect of the 
Gothic, but the higher classes speak German and French.^ , 

557. Colonies. —The Colqpies of Denmark are extensive*and 
said to contain a population of upwards of 100,000 persons^ inha¬ 
biting an e:^tent of 66,400 square miles. 

ln«Asia are the two towns ^f Ttanquebar and Seramporc, avith 
three of. the Nicqbai* 1 lies. • 

• In AfriSa, some Settlements onithe Coast of Guinea. 

In Amqpca, the island of St. Croix, containing an extent of 81 
Eng. sq. nf^es and 38^380 inhabitants, the capital Christianstad. 

St. Thomas'50 Eng. mis. inssxtent, containing,000 inhabits. 

St. John^* 70 do. ^ do^ doj» 2,500 do. 

The wesfbrn coast of *Greeuland, valuable ou account of its 
whale fishery, also belongs *to Denmark. 

8 3 
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SECrtON 1f. 

THE KINGD01!lf!|: OF SWEDEH. 

558. Situathn, Boundaries, and The dominions of the 

king of Sweden include Sweden, Norway, and part of Lapland, 
forming a considerable portion of the ancient Scandinavid. 

On the north, Sweden is bounded by the Arctic Ocean; on the 
west, by .the Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea; on the south, 
by the Sleeve or Skagger Rack, the Cattegat, the Sound, and the 
Baltic; on the east, by^ the Baltic, the Gu^f of Bothnia, anh*an 
Rrbiteary line separating'it from the Russian territories. 

The extent of this country is from 55** 20^ N. L. tc 72**, and 
fronts the 5 th to the 30th degree of E. Long. Its length iVoro north 
to south is nearly ?-,200 miles; its breadth varies from 300^t'> 450 
miles, and the superfibial content is estimated at ^19,871 geo. so. 
miles. 

559. Divisions ,—The Kingdom is divided into the following 

provinces. "r 

SWEDEN. . •* t 


Provinces, (Lanens.) 


Oeo.Sqr. 

Miles. 


Upsala. 

Stockholm,..... 

Skaraboi^s,. 

Kronobergs, ......... 

Jonkopiogs ,.'! . 

Westerns,. 

O. Oottland,. 

Nykoping,... 

Elfsborgs,. 

KaluvA and Oland,«... 

S. Kopparbeigs,. 

Orebro,. 

Carlstads,... 

C^Qeborgs, or Gefle,... 

W. v^ormand,. 

W. Bothnia,. 

Oottlaud Island,. 

MdfmohoB,.. I'. 

Christianstad,.. 

Blekings,. 

Hallaim,..... 

Goteborg,. 

lamtlands,. 

hf. Bothnia,... ... 

Land,.' 

Waters, 


1,467 

3,090 

3,235 

2.460 
3,866 
1,792 
3782 
1,629 

3.461 
3,003 
8,288 
2,198 
4,463 
5,082. 
6,492 

20,130 

823 

1,368 

1,573 

797 

1,306 

1,373 

13,844 

32,596 



117,612 

160,533 

101,901 

129,116 

87,666 

180,775* 

106,789 

185,252 

159,235 

138,396 

108,890 


TJpsal,. 

Stockholm,. .. 

%ara,. 

Wexio,. 

Jonkoping. 

Westeras, .... 
Wadstena,.... 

Nykoping. 

Weaersburg,.. 
Kalmar, 


Falun,. 

Orebro, J..... 
Garlsi^t,. ..." 


71,341 

46.]rd 

38,072 

191,333 





North. East. 


59 20,18 3 

58 2513 30 
56 45 15 10 
65 2222 .30 

59 3616 32 
58 3014 45 
58 4126 28 

30 


60 

62 38i]7 53 

63 45121 0 
18 25 

.3 1 

56 lil4 9 
15 33 

b6 3912 37 

57 4211 57 
63 1014 .33 

m 2021 ao 



1751,582 


Total, ... .1126722 
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•NORWAY. 


Provinces, (Amstens.) 



Smaalehnens,.... 

Aggerslius,. 

Hedemarketis,... 
Chnstians,...... 

Bfiskenids,...... 

Gre^skj|l»frues,.. 
Bradsberg;, 

N<idenafli,. 

IVIandalt,. 

Stavangar,• 
S. Bergenbiius,.. 
N. Bergen buus,.. 


Romeduls, ^. 
B. 'rrondlncms,. .... 

N. Tronqiyelis,. ...?.. 
^^ordiaudsj ««.. # .j|^... 
Fimnark,.. 

^^and| ..... 
Waters,, . 


1.104 
1,.W* 
«,880 
6,918 
3,510 

636 

4,087 

3.105 
1528 

4,m 
5,627 
4,490 
5,12.3 
6,243 
10;820' 
19,798 

88,861 

4,388 


Lat Long. 
North. Bast. 


0*0/ 


67,621 
82,765 
71,242 
83,103 
70,090 
49,822 
57,719 
41,917 
49,700 
57,464 
95,,307 
&%779 
64,051 
71,044 
62,|94 


Fi^rikstad,.. 
CVsTi/iNrA,.. 


Bragnaes,. 
Skaen,.... 


59 211 1 
•58 8 8 30 


69 41^10 .30 
59 15111 30 


iChristiansund, .1 .58 l| 8 10 


Stavangen,.... 
Bergen,^. 


Romsdal, .... 

Roraas,.. 

Trondlneii),.. . 


81,982 Hammerfest, .. 


1,050,000 


.59 .0 6 .30 
60 lo 7 14 

62,32 6 45 
63 3611 22 
63 25 10 23 

70 38 23 43 

I .* 


Total,. 93,249 


560. General Description of the Country .—Sweden Is a inoiin- 
tainouA and barren country, buf abounds with natural curiosities 
and sublime scenery ; it is also remarkable for the number and 
extent of its lakes, aijd although intersected by numerous rivers, 
it is»ndt much beneBte^^by them, as on account of the raR^dity 
of their currents few of then^ arl}^ ..navigable. Norway is •perhaps 
the mo^f nmuntaiiious count^^ in the world. In consequence 
of the inequity of the »^i 3 Lnd,J^ the stony nature of the soiL 
the inhabitants are uf^jble'^vtb atcbtid to agriculture, and t)icre|bre 
support themselvey bylnuntiag and Bsbing. Lapland, the northern 

{ lortion of the kingdom, is g^erally level in comparison to tl^p 
ast mentioaed division, and is^coverecl xvith exten*sive forefts, 
chiefly of fir tree8;'4rj^ |eanty*pastfire affording provender for*tlie 
reindeer: , • , ,• , * 

•561- CUmate, —The climate of Sweden and •Norway is ex¬ 
tremely healthy, altlibugh the winters are long and severe, and 
the summAi^^very hot., Thbre are but two saasqps, winter and 
summer; IlijriDg the latter, vegetitiou is extremely rapid: Lapland 
is situated ao near the pole Uiat th * sun in Printer is below the 
horizon for stwen weeks to^qth^, and daring the summer, it never 
sets for the same space of time. , • 
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562. Vegetahlet Animal, and Mmerd Pi'orfttciiofw.—The most 
tromroon timber trees are the pine and tlie fir r* the other vege¬ 
table produciipns are com» fruits pdtataes, eatable moss, flax^ 
hemp, tobacco/puBtura^, &c. 

Besides the domestic animals of Europe, these regions abound 
with wild animals, valuable on account of dieir firs, viz. the er¬ 
mine, marten, beave||H;lutton, lynx^^bear; the elk, and rein-deer 
are also, oVessential ^ to the inhamtants, the latter ctnstituting 
the chief wealth of the Laplanders. „The jvolves of these cean- 
triesjowhen pressed by hunger, are very fierce; but at other times, 
are shy. In Norway, there are two sorts of eagles, the land and 
the. sea eagle; they are both powerful birds : the Swedish and 
Norwegian seas abound with all kinds of fish. ., '' 

These countries are rich in minerals ; there ar^ mines of gold, 
silver,' lea^, cobalt, iron, and copper ; but it is in the two last 
mentioned metals that the riches of the country consist. There 
are also found zinc,vitriol, antimony, alum, grani/e, marble, slate, 
salt, &c. &c. ' . ' ^ i 

563. HiverSf Lakes —The 'principal rivers are the Gotha, run¬ 
ning from the Lake Werner into the Oatdgat, iVs'length is about 
itO* miles: the Motala, flowing from the L^e Wetter into the 
Baltic. In Norway are thp Ghmen or Glomme,'‘St'O miles in 
length ; and the Dromme, rising in the Long-fieldt mountains, and 
fallmg into the Bay of Christiana. 

The Lakes of Sweden and Norway are numerous, and generally 
beautifully isituated,* those most worthy of notice are 
Wener, 90 Eng. mites in length, and 50 in breadth, situated 
between the Provinces of Oarlstads, Skaraborgs, and Elfsborgs. 

Wetter, 90 Endish miles in length, and 20 in breatli, situat^ in 
the Province of sWaborgs. « '* 

5^. i^ountains, Capes, Jslands,'^Tht8 kingdom is very moun- 
tidnous, a grand chain called the Bofrafeld, or Norwegian moun¬ 
tains, in length about 500 mileii; Running between 'Norway and 
Cweden^^and sending ofTbranchek^iS^ it ibto both countries ; some 
of the peaks in this chain Are from 8,^b 9,000 feet above the level 
of the^sea; the southern part of the chain is calldd Liangfietd; and 
tfiat part of it which extends between Norway and^Lapland, ia 
the xange of Keelen, , ^ • 

The North Cape and the NOsie or Lind^Anhee are the two princi¬ 
pal capes, the fowner being the nbrthem and the latter tHe southern 
extremity of the country. ** ,, 

Thefiwedish i^nda are Gothland) about 75 miles and from 
12 to 30 miles fifoad, situated nearly in tfie centre ^ the Baltie; 
Aland, at the entrance of the«miif of Bothnia. Thd ^Norwegian 
islands are the Lofibden, the Tromseb, the Helglai/Q, and many 
others of loss note. 
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565. Ci<i'c«.^Stockholni^ the capital of Sweden,, and of the king- 

dom, is built omseven small rocky inlands, between an inlet of the 
Bdtic, and the Lake, Malar.* The houses are^iefl^ built of 
stone or brick, covered with white stucco. The fity is divided 
into eight parts and two suburbs, which are connected by fourteen, 
bridges. Tlie harbour is spacious, though rather difficult of access. 
The city enjoys a considerable portioti of^ade, employing about 
230 vessels of its own. Stockholm now comins about 90,p00 inha¬ 
bitants.* The other principal towns in Sweden are Upsal, an Arch¬ 
bishopric, and the seat ot an university. Carlskrona, a be|utiful 
fortifiidjiown, having a spacious harbour and extensive magazines 
aud dock-iyards. Gottenburg, the second trading town in Sigpden, 
centaifUt about 22.000 inhabitants, and is the seat of the East and 
WesV Indian trading companies. The chief towns of Norway are 
Christiana, tHfe capital, and the seat of the chief courf of justice'; 
Bergen is the largest town in Norway; and Diftnthiem, a fortified 
town, contains about 9,000 inhabitants. ^ 

566. In^bi^nts .—The Swedes are of Gothic origin, and bear 

the national character, colmmon to that race, of frankness, bravery, 
honesty, and ht*pitaUty; the same remarks will apply to the Nor¬ 
wegians. In pei*6on, these people are tall and robust. The ’ 
landers ar^a diminutive race of men, seldom exceeding four feet in 
height; they are generally weak and luperstitious, but at the same 
time harmless. The greater part of them lead a wandering life; 
some however have fixed dwellings near the sea, and subsist by 
fishing. ■ * 

561. Trade and Manufactureg^The principal exports are the 
natural productions of iron^ timber, pitch, tar, copper; the iinpOEta 
are various kinds of corn, tobacco, sugm:, cof^, wines, drugs, 
silks, &c. The pianufiactures consist chiefly of iron, st<>el, ctmper, 
andTbrass, with cloths, Ifats, watches, ^sil-cloth, andship^buiraing. 
Trade is principally carried on with England, Spain, Portugal, 
and the coiiDtries bordering jihe Baltic Sea. 

568. Government, iReoentte, twd The gover^en21N 

Sweden is a hereditary monarchy, limited in its powdf by 
the Diet, which is the supreme court in Sweden, and eom- ' 
posed of the nobles, the clergy, the burghers, and the peasanirf, 
who tneet fii separate houses.«Norway, although united to Sweden, 
is governed by its cfwit laws and legislature. 

, The . r^enue oPboth countrieif is estimated at«£l,600,000; the 
military foreds amount to 52,000 men; and the navy consists' of 
eleven sail of the line, ten frigates, and a number of smaller ves- 
sris. #*• • • * 

569. JReligion and lieaming.-mThe established religion is the 
Lutheran,*under the Epiftopal form; the church is governed*by 
one Archbishop, that of Upsal, and 16 Bishops, 12 in fiwe^ and 
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4 ia Norway. There are four universities, those 'of Stockholm, 
Upsal, and Lund in Sweden, ai^d Christiana in Nor,way; with many 
learned societies, academies, schooL^ Sic* The language is a dia¬ 
lect of the Teutordc, and resembles that oi Denmark. 

570 Natural Curiosities ,—The principal natural curiosity of 
Norway is the jVlaelstroom, a whirlpool formed by the conflicting 
currents among the Loffodeti islands : the danger of its influence 
extends for several mil^. * 

571. Cohiiiea.^Tbe only colony possessed by Sweden is ^le 
small island of St. Bartholomew, in the We^c Indies, containing 
85 English square miles, and a population of 8,000. 


Section' 18 " 

TBB fillSSIAK SmPlRE* 

* ' ^ • 

578. Situation .—This .-fist empire, which is tfi'p largest in the 
Ivbrl^ is divided into'two parts^ Ettrdpean and Asialic Russia. 
We khall in this place give an account of Russia in Europe, tlte 
'Airiftttc portion of the empire having been already noticed. . 

‘ ^7S. JSsetentf Population^ and Boundaries. —Russia, in Europe is 
situated between 21'* and 65'*"6f East Long, and 40®and*'70" North 
latitudeptslength is about 1,887 miles, audits breadth 1,088 
ndles; the area is 1,499,000 geographical 8qa«re miles, and the 
population ^,525,000. , 

• European Russia is bounded on .the north by the Arctic Ocean; 
on'^the east by the TJralian mountaks,» the Volga, and the Don; 
on the' south |w^e-Black "Sea and the Sea of Azof; and on the 
west by the d^inions pf Turkey, Austria, and Prussia, the 
Baltit Seg, tbq^Gulf of Finland, aha SwemsU^Lapland. * 
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Go'iernilpnts. 


Cbef Towns. 


I j^orth. 


" Finlandj. 

.. 

* Archangel,. 

• Novogoro^l. 

dovem- Tver,. 

aent^o^Q*; Wyhni^. 

North.....J Esthonia. 

, St. Pt lersborg, . • 

» t Vologda,. 

^ Yajuslav,.f 


f .SmoIeu^Ao,.. 

1 Moscow,. 

Volsdimir,... 

j Nilney*Novogurod,... 

Kaloga,.. 

Govern- Riazan,. 

mentsofthe Toula,.. 

Cciib«,. •. L Tp.mbov,. 

•Orel,. 

Koursfc,. 

Vorooetz,. 

T«'hprnigov,. 

I Ukraine. 


Abo,..'. 60 2r 

Olonete. 60,23 

Airbaiigel. 64 3St 

Novo»orod VeVikis,. 68 31 

r\ei, . 66 55 

Wybnrg,. 60 46 

RevJ. 59 26 

St Petei sburg, .... 59 56 

Vologda.-c.. 59 10 

Vaioslat,. 


SnioleDsko......... 54 50 

Moscow,. 56 I 45 

Votodiuiir,. 56 2 

Nusney Novogorod,. 56 19 

Kalbga,. 54 .*10 

Riazan, . 54 40 

Toula. 54 16 

Tambov,!. 51 52 

Orel,*... 52 48 

Koursk,. 51 43 

Voronetz,. 51 60 

Tebenugov,. 61 30 

Kharkov,. 49, 59 


liOng. 

East 


•» ' 
22 15 
32 38 

39 5 

31 19 
36 6 

1l9 4 

21 45 
^ 18 

40 12 
40 10 


:i9 21 
31 21 
3tf 26 


Kiev, ....... Kiev, .. 

Govern- i Kkaterinoslav,.Ekaterinoslav,. 

nientsofthe c Taurida, ..Sebastapol, .. • 

Sout^,. - • • » Country oftneCJassacks, Teberkaak, ... 

^ 'Caorasus.yatllyiu Asia, Oeorg^^sk.... 
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East,. 
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* I iv(pbilef,. 

Govern- f Wilna,. . 

mentsofth^ Minsk,. 

West,.... j||Grodno,. 

Volhyiiia, ......a... 

rudoiia,.. 

Kherson,.. 



,. 50 2f 30 27 

. 48 27 35 1 

•i* 44 25 35 16 

47 20 30 48 

41 0 43 60 


58 1 

51 46 
48 2& 
55 47 
54 25 
5ih 30 
51 38 


58 8 

53 54 
56 39 

54 42 
43 

53 40 
50 30 
48 40 

46 a» 



80 4 

80 24 
23 43 
25 20 

27 40 
23 49 

28 17 

27 1 

33 56 
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To these may be added that part of Moldavia and Bessarabia, 
the capital of which is Bender, lately acquired fro^n I’urkey ; aud 
also the foll(h;jing provinces latel^ conqaej’ed from the Persians*, 
the latter of whi'’-h. although in ^sia, seem to be considered as 
forming apart of the European portion of the empire, astthey are 
laid down in most of the maps of Kussia in hhirope. 


Jt*r<mnces. 

Circassia, 

Georgia, 

Dhagistan 

Scherivan, 


Chief Towns. 

Izerikov. 

rais. 

Derbent. 

Baku. 


S7^. General Description of the Cmntry and Climate. —Tire north¬ 
ern parts of Russia, bordering upon the White and Frozen Sea, are 
level, marshy tracts of sterile land; indeed the whole^country may be 
considered a level hiarshy country, abounding in forests, lakes, and 
rivers : the southern parts around the Black Sea are exceedingly 
fruitful; yet agriculture has met with but little 1?rnprovement in 
Russia. . 


In consequence of the vast extent of this country, there is a great 
variety of climate; in the nortliern parts, the winters are exces¬ 
sively severe; so much so*, that icicles are frequently- seen hanging 
to the beards of the inhabitabts, and the instances of p^ple being 
frozen to death are by no means uncommon. The summers are 
short, but very hot; and in the northern parts, the sun is seen 
nearly two months above the horizon. The middle and southern 
regions enjoy a mild and pleasant .temperature. 

576. Animal, Vegetable and Mineral Productions. —The cattle and 
horses of this ei^ire are large, strong, and beautiful; beside^other 
domestic aniinars7*there are immense nuiqbers of pheep ; the wild 
aniiTials ?re bears, wolves, foxes, wild boai^,elks, rock-goats, sables, 
rein-deer, beavers, seals, &c. The rivers aiid lakes abound with 
fish, chiefly sturgeon, cod, and affirnou. An immeuvae variety of 
fr^uent the marshes and forests. 

R>e, wheat, barley, oats, millet, rice, tobacco, hemp, aud flax 
are successfully cultivated; in the south there are flue orchards 
afld ineadowG; all kinds of European fruits are to be found: the 
principal timber trees are tlie .fir, tke Scotch pine, and the birch, 
which form vast forests. 

Russia is riche in mineral treasures, having extensi\e mines pf 
gold, silver, platina, iron, copper, gems of* various descriptions, 


^ Note. The of the whole of the Russian dominions is shown below : 
Em-opean Rossia, superficial area, 1^499,000 geo. sq, mis. pop. f:J,6*25,000 

Kingdom of Poland, . 56,700 do. do. do. , 3,900,000 

Asiatic Rmsia, . 4,006fi00 do. do. do., ' 3,445,000 


Total, 6,541/00 


59,970,000 
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among which diamonds Iftkve lathly been found in the Uralian 
mountains; vartctus kinds of marble, granite,and porp^ry are found 
in the Uralian chain. | • , * 

577. liiwra^ Canalit, and Lakes.—The rivers»of tJiis empire are 

majestioi among them are some of the largest in Europe; the prin¬ 
cipal are the Volga, * 000 , Dneiper, and i)wtiia. Besides these are 
numerous other rivei’s contributing to the prosperity of the coun- 
try, by afifording facilities to inland navigation, whicli 13 further 
assisted by the canals of .V^ishnci-Volushok, opening a communi¬ 
cation between the (Caspian and the Baltic ; of Ladoga 67« miles 
in length, joining the Neva to the Volkov of Cronstadt; and one 
leading fri>in Moscow to the river Don, and thus cominiMMating 
wirh ^ Black Sea. The course of the first •mentioned canal is 
chiefly^affordetl by rivers. • , , 

The chieflak^s of Russia are Ladoga, Onega, geypus, anrf llrnen. 
There are also several considerable sheets of water in Lapland. 

578. Althoujdi Russia is, generally speaking, a level country, yet 
it possesses considerable elevations, of which, the most worthy of 
notice are* the Uralian inotjntains* and those of OloneiK ; the 
former chain, esJtending partly between Europe and Asia, is about 
1.500 miles in length. There are also considerable range* of 
hills in Taprkla ; and a range in the ^wektern part of the empire 
called the mountains of Valday. 

579. The capital of the Russian empire is the city 

of St. Petersburg, situated on the banks of the river Neva, /x)n- 
taining about 4>22,?300 inhabitants. This city is onevf the most 
beautiful ‘capitals in Europe, being regularly built, ornamented 
by numerous public edifices, and containing many charitable and 
scientific institutions, academies andmanufactoij/?«of various arti¬ 
cles. It is the emporfum of the Russian commerce. Moscow, the 
ancient capital, and.now the seconi^city of the empirf, is built 
after the Asiatic manner, and consequently covers a considerable 
extent of gfound. The iiumbhr of inhabitants is about 300,000, 
who are extensively employed in commerce. » ^ 

580. Inhabitants.’-•The {g;ople of this great empire are divided 
into numerous classes ; indeed some have reckoned about a. hun- 
<lred different nations, speaking 40 distinct language!?. We shfll 
hereciotice the principal inhahit^ils of European Russia, whowiay 
be divided into Rullians, Coasacks, Poles, Laplanders, and Fins. 
'£be Russians, who’forni the greaf bulk of the people, are generally 
middle-sizfd and vigorous, patient of hunger, thirst, and labour, 
and generally contented with their situations, ^Itjiough a great 
portion of nil peasantry are considered as the slaves of their mas¬ 
ters. TheCossacks, a military raSte of inen,4>eing inured to arms, 
during war,* form the greatest portion of the Russian cavalry, 
and serve under the command of their own prince, who bears the 
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title of HettniAn. The Poles are a t^l, graceful race of meiif 
brave, hospitable^ and generous. Tlie Fins are^hort in stature, 
with flat facesjitawny hair, and sallow complexion. The Lajdan* 
ders have beep mrentioned in the account of Sweden. A great 
number of Jews are resident in this country. i 

681. Trade arid Mamifacturee. —Tlie commerce of Russia is very 
extensive, and a considerable portion of it is carried on, by means 
of caravans^ with China;—the internal trade between the north¬ 
ern and southern, and the European and Asiatic provinces, is r!so 
of gr/pat extent and value; the chief exports are potash, caviar';, 
(a preparation of the roe of the sturgeon,) tallow, hides, leather, 
flax, ^'p-^in, coarse linen, furs, cordage, sail-cloth, masts &c. The 
principal imports ^re wines, fruits, coffee, tea, spices, silk, rioc, 
naphtha, precious stones, porcelain, &r. 

The ^manufactures are isinglass, caviare, oil, soap, candles, 
woollen cloths, silk, linen, cottons, saiUcloth, hard-ware, lea¬ 
ther, &c. The Russians excel all other nations ia the tanning of 
leather. 

682. Government, Bevenue, ind /brces.—The goveriiment is an 
unlimited hereditary monarchy of the most absolute nature. The 
Sdfreme Court of Judicature, from which there is no appeal, is 
the Senate of St. Petersburg. 

The revenue of Russia is about 26 millions sterling. The na¬ 
tional debt amounts to £64,000,000. The military ibrce is very 
efficient, consisting of upwards of 600,000 regular troops, besides 
Cossacks and the Tartar tribes of Asiatic Russia, who in time 
of war swell the ranks of the Russian array. The navy compri¬ 
ses about 60 sail of the line, besides smaller vessels. 

683. BeligioiSi^und Learning. —I'he established religion is that 

of the Greek Church, which vies in pomp of worsihip with that of 
Rome; ^he affairs of the diurch are i^ndi^r the controul 'ofa 
college, called the Holy Synod, of which a layman is always presi¬ 
dent. The empire is divided into 36 bishoprics. AM dignitaries 
oi'ahe cjiurch are appointed by the Emperor ; the clergy consists 
of toe r^ular and secular bodiesthe uunnber of cathedrals 
exceetls 460; the churches are about 26,000; the monasteries 
a^ut 400, <and the nunneries nearly 90 in number. Complete 
toletation is permitted in Russia; « ' » 

The Universities are those of St. Petersburg, Kiev, Moscow, 
Abo, Dorpat, ll^ilna, Charkov, and Kazan. Since the time of the 
Czar, Peter the Great, considerable attention Jtas been j^gid to liter¬ 
ature, and besides the respectable seats of learning above-mention¬ 
ed diere are flumerous academies for the cultivatbil of si'ts and 
sciences. The language, a dialect of the Sclavonic^ is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to pronounce ; the higher classes of the "inhabitants 
generally speak French. 
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o84. Animal^ Fegetahle, md Mi'^erai Productions ,—The cattle 
and horses of this empire are large, strong, and beautiful; besides 
other domestic animals, t^ereaue itdmense number^of sheep; 
the wild aniinals are beilrs, woh'es, foxes, wild-boaiC cUtSj rock* 
goats, sables, rein-deer, beavers, seals, &c. "Thft rivers and 
lakes abdund witii fsh, chiefly sturgeon, cod, and salmon. An 
immense variety of birds frequeht themiarshes and forests. 

Uye, wheat, barley, oats, millet, rice, tobacco, hemp, and flax 
are^uccessifally cultivated. In the south, there are fine A-chards 
an^fmeadows; all kinds of* European fruits are to be found : the 
pnnci))al timber trees are the fir, the Scotch-pine, and the Mrch, 
which fl:)rfti vast forests. • 

Ku?bs3«ifi rich in mineral*treasures, having extensive m'Tfl^s of 
goltl, Mkver, platina, iron, copper, &c. Gems of^ various descrip¬ 
tions, among wlsich are diamonds,, have lately been foHnd«in the 
Uralian mountains; various kinds of marble, granite, and porphy¬ 
ry are found in the Uralian chain. * 

.58.5. Artifinui^ Curiosities .—Among the splendid edifices that 
adorn the a:apflal 4s th6*imperial marble palace, a surprizing 
structure—no wood being used in its construction ; tiie walls are 
of marble ; the floors resting upon supporters of iron, are of cas4 
brass, of which material, the doors, window-frames, &c. are al?o 
made; the^rdof is of copper. The«copper statue of Peter the 
Great rests upon a S'did block of granite of 1,600 tons weight. 
The (iathedral of Moscow contains the largest bell in the world; 
its diameter at the mouth is twenty-two feet; its pernendicwlar 
height nearly the same; its thickness is S3 inches, and its weight 
about 4,32,000 lbs, St. Saviour’s Church, near Moscow, is one 
of the most beautiful speqiineus of modern architecture. 


Section 13. ' 

w 

*THS SimDOfil OF POliAND. 

586- Situation, Eattent, and boundaries. —Poland, formeVya 
large kingdom, nearly tn the centre of Europe, was in 1795 par¬ 
titioned between the powers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia ;• bufc 
at the CongBCss of Vienna, in 181,5, it was resolved, that a great 
part of the kingdom sj^oqld beerectdfl into a new state, and piaffed 
under tire .sovereigy ty of the Epnperor Russia, as king of 
Poland. • , ^ • 

It is surreunded by* the dominions of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia; anTl contains |p e^ftent of 36,700 geographical square 
inU<%, inhAw©^ by 3.900,000 peofl^. The country is very level, 
and in somQ^arts marshy. • 

587. Riven, Mountains, q^nd Cities,-—The chief river is the 
Vistula, which rises in the province of Galicia, in Ausftria, sind 
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falls into the Gulf of Dantzic,'after a course of 640 miles; the 
other rivea« are the Bug, the Memel, and the Niemen, 

The only'fountains of Poland are the^ Carpathian, which form 
part of the southern boundary. 

The capital of Poland is Warsaw, a fine town, situated on the 
hanks of the Vistula; it (contains about 8,9d0 houses, and I’iti.SOO 
inhabitants; it is the seat of an University, and other scientific 
institutions. The city of Cracow, or Krakaw was.-'leclared by 
the Congress of Vienna to be for ever free, independent, aiid9teu- 
traV; and to it was assigned a tract of territory of about 40 miles 
imlength and 11 in breadth. 

Govemmmt, Jin^enue, MilHary Forcr, —The i 

Emperor of Russia, the sovereign of the kiiigdom.^s reprc- 
sentwl hi' a viceroy; the administration of the laws, and'the for¬ 
mation of new ones, is confided to the Diet, 'which assembles 
every year. 

The revenues amount to about six millions sterling, and the 
army amounts to 40,000 men. 

The Roman Catholic rehgion is established in Pdland, hut all ,. 
other denominations are tolerated, and therd are more Jews in 
this than in any other country. The Aichhishup of Gncsna is 
the Primate of Poland'. ,, 

589. Ammal, Vegetable, and Mineral Prodnctionn. —'I'lie ani¬ 
mals of thi.s country are the san)e as those found in Russia, and 
the other neighbouring countries ; the fiufs or fjuropean lynx is 
an animal of the wolf kind, valued on account of its fnr. 

Poland is a fruitful country, producing great “quantities of 
corn and pasturage: in some places’the vine is cultivated, but the 
wines produced from the grapes are of ati inferior quality. 

. The minerals are gold, silver, copper, iron, Ii>ad, marble, vitriol, 
&c. blit the most considerable mines are those of salt, situated 
near the city of Cracow; the principal mine, which has been work¬ 
ed for nearly six hundred years,'' is about 1,115 feet in breadth^ 
lS,€91 feet in length, and 743 feet in depth. 


Section 14. 

TURKEY. * 

690. Situttiorif Extent, Poputation, Jlmndaries. —Euroj^ean 
Turkey occupies the south-eastern part df Europe, and stretches 
from about 36“ ao' to 46“ 10^ of«north latitude, ajtA from 16“ to 
29° of east''longitude, containing an afea of aboift (.59,000 square 
miles, and a population of ft',000,000, It is boundel on the north 
by the Russian and Austrian dominions; on the eSlst by the Black 
Sea, the Straits of Constantinople, the Sea of ^^armora, the Straits 
of the Dardanelles and the Archipelago; on the south, by the 
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Mediterranean 5?pa ; and on*the wt^t by the Mediterranean Sea, 

the Ionian Sea, tlip Adriatic, and the.AuHtrian territoiles. 

• ^ 

. 591 . Vivisiprts with their Chief Tovens,^ 

l*n ^'incj's. j opiil. jSi{. itiilf Cluft'I’owus. |Tj1. N. Liir. E. 

Moldavia.... 790.000! . 470 8' MY 

VV.dai l.ia.... SfiO.OOC; , Hi diari'st... U ^ .»»} 

Bosnia and y«T!«e8o\mn! 800,001 39,0Gtt S. raio.|44 .'iK 18 30 

Serv4x., 000,UpOl 39,070 Bolgrado.|41 13 1‘20 lO 

.f 45,01)0 *2,040 CdtiKut- 1-2 35 18.50 

Albania and Lbadia . ...11,050,000 91,000 Jnanniin .... ,30 30 *21 38 

Thtssalv*..*.. .300.000 7,’2'24 f,ari.ss<.. 139 48 33 V 

Hoii£nt»»%.,..# 1,800,000 60,804 CoNsr4N'n 

- , 11 1 .‘lO 


Bulgaria 


1,600,0(10 

67,7601 WuMin.... 

43 

45 

C^andiaf.. ■. 

240,00 0 

7 JiSTt’2 .Caiidia.. -. 

- .*i5 2i) 

10 

Islaud-s, 1 

Nfgropunt .. 

_ Arclupchigo 

40,000 

‘284,000 

840 (Negropont*.. 
8.097 1 

. 38 27 

44 


592. General Inscription, Climule, tioll, Produetiom. —Thcnorth-« 
crn parts, of*Turke]f arc lefel, but tlu? south is in some parts very 

* mountainous; th^climatc is generally healthy and pleasant; the 
air being mild, and the seasons regular. The soil is fertile, and aV* 
though agriculture is much neglected, yetit yields great quantities 
of wheat, nfaize, rice, cotton, silk, wine, opium, and fruits of 
various sorts. The forests yield fir," cedar, oak, sycamore, and 
beach. Bears, jackals, wolves, foxes, and lynxes are among the 
wild animals. The domestic ones are camels, horses, sbisep, dogs, 
&c. Gold, silver, iron, sulphur, gait, salt-petre, alum, chalk, an(l 
various kinds of marble, with other mineral substances, arc found, 
though the mineralogy of the country is much n^l/icted. 

593. Gtd/s, Straits, Qapfs, Islands. —The coasts of Turkey, be¬ 
ing irAich indented, by the Sea, )>rcsent a number of buysf gulfs, 
and other,small inlets; of these the pnncipal are tlie Gulfs of 

aSaros, Salonika, Volo, iEgina, ^^apoli, Kolokythia, Koron, Ar- 
kadla, Lepanto, and Arta. The straits are those of Oonstantirtti^ 
pie, the Dardanelles, (cjdled by tlie Turks the Straits of Gaflipoli,) 
between which is the inland sea called the Sea of M ariuofU." 
Turkish islands are very numerous, the largest is Camlia. 
principal capes are Cape Monte* §anto. Cape Daro, and Cape 
Matapan. • • • 

594. Mountain^ Rivers. —A chain of mountaii^ separates the 
provinces of Sarvia and Bulgaria from Roumeliaand Albania, to 
which varioj^s names are given,; the eastern part is the Ualkan ; a 
branch ot^hjs^hain running sout|)-east througff Ktfumelia is the 
Despota ucA; to the eastward of these are th# 3te/cir Dag; in tlie 
same provhKf also are the* Rhodope mountains. Besides these 
there are several other chains, and many detached suipmits, as 
Olympus, Pelian, Parnassus, Helicon, Athos, and others, most of 
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which are. in Greece. Athos is now noted on account of the 
numerous 't^jonasteries and churche^ which are built on its 
declivity. ' 

The Danune is the principal river, the others of note are the 
Truth, Marizza, Drino, Pernazza;, and .Aspropotamos. 

595. Chief Cities. —Coiifftantinople, the metropolis of the Turk¬ 
ish empire, is one of the finest cities in the world in point of 
situation and in outward appearance; but the streets‘lire narrow, 
badly paved, and very dirty ; most of the houses are meanly btjiit 
of wood and earth. It is situated on the west side of the straits 
to ^j/ch it pives name, and which are also calle<i the Bosphorus, 
between the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora; it hai ''’'Jry fine 
harbour; is surrounded by walls, and contains many, degant 
edificis, the chief of which are^ tife palace of the f ultan called the 
Seraglio, and thef mosque of St. Sophia. 

Adrianople, which is the second city of European Turkey, is 
situated on the river Marizza. Salonika is a place of considerable 
commerce: Bucharest, Joaqnina, Sophia, ar.d Belgrade are all 
places of note ; the latter is a very 'strong fortress. . 

• 596, InJuibitants, Gwemmmtt Army, Navy. —The Turks dif¬ 
fer very much from all other European nations, being in their 
manners, customs, mode of living, and dress like Asiatics. They 
are generally stout, well made, and robust; in their dispositions 
they are proud, haughty, revengeful, insolent, and intolerant to¬ 
wards otljpr nations; but kind and benevolent to their own coun¬ 
trymen, to those of the same religion as themselves, and to their 
dependents. Every Turk considers, himself by birth a soldier; 
their empire was gained, and is now literally maintained by the 
sword. The 'ghVeniment of the Ottomvi Empire is an absolute 
despotism, and the sovereign's power is only res^ainedby tlv? pre¬ 
cepts of the Koran, which form the foundation of the laws. The 
Sultan is styled the Grand Seignor ; his chief rojnisfer is the ^ 
i!rand Fixier, who presides at the council, which is called the Dt- 
va.u The court or government is called the Ottoman Porte, or 
;^o s^-Uime Porte, The Army consists of about 150,000 men, 
Ijesides a rast number of provincial troops. The Navy is rather 
respectable in numbers, but indifiyrently equipped. > 

597. Language, PUueation, Jie{igion.-~-iT}\e language spdken in 
Turkey, calle^ Turkish, is c mixture of re^veral d,'alects, and 
by no means elegant in comparison with the Arabic and Persian. 
Education sCi^rcely exists, although there is a school generally at¬ 
tached to every h.osque ; the course'of stjiidy seldoip extending be¬ 
yond a perusal of tjie Korau, aA'd the commentaries vut/nit, which 
compose the law books. The Turks ere Mahomuieda%« of the sect 
of Omar; the head of the religious establishment is the Mufti, 
who is the second subject in the empire. About one-third of the 
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inhabitants of ^Turkey are Mahommedansy tfte test of the popula¬ 
tion are mostly Christians of the ‘Greek Church. 

598. Commeriie, ilfanw/ac^tt^ea.-^Scarcely any a^Jlcle except 
carpets are made for e?$p(^tatu>n ; the small portioid^of commerce 
that exists in the country is chiefly in the hands of Greeks, Ar¬ 
menians* and foreigners, who import cloths, silks, paper, tin, iron, 
lead, quick-silver, sugar, spices, camphor, and various other arti- 
cl^. The exports are woqj, hides, goat’s hair, wax. fruit, and 
other different productions of the country. 


^EOflON 15. 

THE REPUBLIC OF GREECE. 

599. General Description .—Greece was till wry lately "a pro¬ 
vince of the Turkish Empire, but is now divided into 13 depart- 
nients, seven of •which are in the Morea and six in the Islands. 

‘Ae JDeparUnents of the Morea are. 

Departments. « Capitals. * Departments. Capitals. 

1 Argolis, Napoli. 5 Lower Messina, Calamata.* 

2 Achaia, ^ Calavrita. 6 Laconia, Mistra, ** 

3 Elis, * Gastouni. 7 Ai%adia, Tripolizza. 

4 Upper Messina, Arkadia. 

These departments embrace an extent of fi,4.?9 geo. sq. miles 
(60 to a degree) ; their population is reckoned at 300, QOO souls. 

The insular departments are Northern, Central, and Southern 
Sporades, and Northern, Central, and Southern Cyclades; con¬ 
taining 1,339 geo. sq. miles, and a population of I9f»,000 people. 

Hence the en^re population of the Grecian ifepublic is 49,600 
inhabitants, occupyiim TjTTS geo. sq. miles. * 

The country resemoles Turkey, of which it formed a part, and 
in the notice*of which eflipircf the mountains, rivers, &c. have 
been mentioned. It is still in a wretched unsettled state*. 


Section 16 . 

THB REPUBIJC Of' THESEV.EN ISLANDS, 

OH 

THE lONMN REPUBLIC^ 

600. ifiAions, De8cription8.-^^he lonijyi Republic, called 
also the Uifixed States of the Ionian Islands, consists of the 

* Since writing the above, Gr^ehas been erected into a kingdom. 
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following islandn, ' situated near the south-west coast of 
Greece. > ^ 


Islands. 




1 Corfu.. 

2 Cp}>haloiiiu .. 

3 Zante. 

4 iSaiita-Jlijaum. 

5 Ccrigo. 

6 Ithaca. 

7 Palo. 


Popula- 

tiun. 

llvjfreseun 
tatives. , 

, Cities. 


Loug. 

East. 

70,000 

7 

Corfu. 

0 f 

39 40 

0 • 

2017 

60.000 

» 7 

Ar^ostoli.. 

38 5 

20 30 

40,000 

7 

Xfutle . 

37 4.3 

20 44 

att.ooo 

4 

■Saiitu-Maiira.. .. 

3855 

20 50 

10,000 

1 

Cerigo... 

3010 

2257 

8,000.. 

1 

Vatlii.. .. 

38 1.5 

20 45 

6,000 

1 

Paxo. 

39 5 

• X 

20 22 


214,000 . ' 1 > 

1. Corfuj the "roost northerly isl|ind, lying in 39® of *Hortli 
latitude, hiough not the largest is “the most impoi^vunt, being the 
permanent seat aft Government. It is situated near the entrance 
ottne gulph of Venice, and is separated by a narrow channel from 
the ^Ri^t of Albania. Its length is about 45 nailer-, and its breadth 
20. Corfu, the capital, is stropgly fortified, and is the I'esidence of 

the Cord High Commissioner, and the place wlv=*rc the legislative 
rssembly meet. 

* Cephalonia is the Icrgest of these united islands, being about 
^ circumference'; it is situated nearly oppbsite to the 
6^“ or Lepanto. Argostoli, the capital, is the seat of 

the local government, and has a good harbour, but is a small town. 

S. Zante, situated a few miles south of Cephalonia, is about 60 
raile.s in circumference. This island, besides producing the vege¬ 
tables and fruits, common to the a/ljacent islands, is noted for 
currants. Gy^iin and petroleum are also produced. The weUs 
m winch the iatlfer article is found were Q^lebrated in the time of 
■,H«rMo^tu8, Some of the hills in this isWd attaiii to an elevation 
varying from 1,000 to 1,360 feet above the sea. Zante, the capi¬ 
tal, IS a neat town on the eastern (K)ast,*aud is the only one on the 
iS'and. 

4>. Saiita-Maura resembles the isle of Man in appearance, but 
’”-.rathp>>less in extent. The mountains ris'e in the middle, to the 
aeight of ijearly 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. The capi- 
tal, defended by a castle, is at die nQ»‘thern extremity of the island. 

5. Cerigo is about 19 miles long and lOi bnad; it was celebrat¬ 

ed as the ancient Cythera, aad the birth plabe of Helen ; it is 
very sterile and badly cultivated. . » • “ 

6. Ithaca, well known as the arjcient kingdom ofjUlysses, is 
about 17 inilos lAtg, but its breadth doew not exce^tLfour, and in 
some places is onljsr half a mik? broad : the chief pr®lfice of the 
island is currants. Almost the wWc^of the grain retjfered for the 
use of the iohabittuits is imported. The Ithacaus are distinguish- 
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ed for thuir maritime enterprize. VatH)/ the capital, contains 
some good houses, mostly of stone. * 

7. Paxo, the smallest of the’ group, is about 15 miles in cir¬ 
cumference; it^ capital has t^te same name as thc-sland. The 
climate of the islands thild and salubrious. Thoa6 islands that 
are fertile and well cultivated produce wine, oiH oritnges, lemons, 
figs, hofiey, wax, cotton, currants, &c. &c. 

601. Government :—The government of this Republic is vest¬ 
ed in a legislative assembly, a senate, and a judicial authority ; 
tl^ legislStive assembly consists of to members, including the 
president, and is coinposed of 11 integral members, with 29 elect¬ 
ed by the different islands. The integrd members are the 4 >resi- 
dent ftnd senate, with the four regents of the large islands, 
and'lipp, Regent of one of* the smaller ones in rotatiow* . • The 
senaRjys are elected by the members, out of th^ legislative assem¬ 
bly, and consisi of one for each of the four large of Corfu, 

Cephaloiiia, Zante, and Santa-Maflra, and one jointly for tlTe three 
smaller islands. His excellency the president of the' senate is 
chosen by the ifrotecting sovereign, or his Lord High Commissi¬ 
oner. Tb^lotfai gpvernnwjnt of each island consists of a regent, 
with a Judicial and municipal adirfinistration. The regents and 
judges are choseii by the senate. The established religion is the 
orthodox Greek, but all denominations are tolerated. The 
bitants aro a*miKture of Greeks and,Italians. By the Congress 
of 1815, tills Republic was placed under the protection of Great 
Britain. 
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CHAPTER V, 

AFRICA. 

Section 

602. Situation, Boundaries, Extent, and Africa 

is the third part of that division of the giobe^ which is called the 
old world. 11 is comprised between the 37th degree o^ north 
lati\^pie and 34“ V of south latitude, and between 17“ 2^ west 
longitude and 51“ 20' east longitude ; being situatifl ^o the 
south of Europe/and to the west of < Asia: from the forriier it is 
separaFced'by the Mediterranean'Sea, and from*^ the latter it is 
partially separated by the Red Sea. Africa is joined to Asia by 
the Isthmus of Suez. The Indian Ocean bounds the other part 
of the eastern coast not washed by‘ the Red Sea>;, the Southern 
Ocean limits it on the souths and the Atlantib on thd* west. Its 
greatest length is 4,300 geographical miles, <^>and its extreme 
breadth exceeds 4,100, containing an area of 8,516,000 geogra¬ 
phical square miles, and>a population of 80,000,000 souls. 

603. Divisions .—The principal divisions of Africa are, 

1. Northern Africa, comprehending Egypt and the States 
of Barbary. 

2..Western Africa, containing the countries between Sa¬ 
hara and Benguela. 

3. Southern Africa, extending from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the frontiers of Benguela and Mozambique. 

4. Easterh Africa, comprising Morambique, Nubia, and 

the intermediate countries. *' '* 

5. Central Africa,''consisting of extensive regions, but 
partially explored and generally knownLower Ethiopia. 

6. The islands of Africa. 
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Tnhular Vmw of mme. of the principal Countries in^Africa. 





ill 

Chief Towns, 


sq. iiulcs 

• 

■ ■■ 

» 


Counlries. 


I Lgtit. I IRUh. 


Long. 


Morocco . 

450' 

Algiers. 

Tunis, 

430 

200 

'J'rii'Hili, 

650 

^rcii,. 

.300 4 

Egypt, .. 

Bilciliitfreiti], or 

550 

Saliura. Ar (hu 

2,500 

Grea" 4)esert, . 

3,000 

Nijjrilia,. 

‘•2,200 

Guinea, 

1.800 

Abyssinia,. 

700 

Nubia,. 

Loanfi^o,. . 

•600 

1 360 

Congo,... .i... 

400 

Bengnela. 

.400 

Ajaii,.. 

800 

»Sofala,. 

480 

CalTraria, 

700 


401) 

100 

150 

200 

28 ljr 

2r>0 

350 


214),000 
143,000 
54,000 
7.5,000 
00,000 
141,000 


Algiers, ... 

Tunis. 

Tripoli, ... 

Barca. 

Cairo,.... 


485,000|D!ira, 


650 1 740,000 
840 l,026,({p0 
“ 510.000 


3G0 

300 

450 

200 

30D 

150 

300 

.300 

650 


Timliurtoo,,, 
Benin,.... A 
400,000'(loniiar, .... 


300,000, 
•60,000 
173,00(4 
• 64,^ 

284,000 

97,000 

200,000 


Sennaar. 
Loango, .... 
iSt. Salvador, 
Bvngaela,... 


BoO^a, *... 
Qape Town, 


3.5'' 

m 

86 

32 

32 

.32 


.58’N, 
48 
47* 
5.3 
40 
2 


17 

6 

1.3 

15 

4 

5 
10 

20 

!33 


30 W. 
30 
14 
14 

1.5 S. 

40 

30 

22 

56 


VV 
3 1 £. 
10 11 
13 21 
20 30 
3U48 


^ 30 £. 
6 45 
[.32 45 
30 0 

11 45 
14 20 

12 30 

.35 40 '•* 
18 23 


a 604. Sms, Gulfs, Straits.’^The inland seas which wash the 
coasts of Africa are the Mediterranean and Red Seas ; the form- 
er separating Europe from Africa, and being connected with«the 
Atlantic O.cean by the Straits of Gibraltar ; the Red Seh, which is 
a portion of the Indian ocean, is joined to the ocean by the straits 
of Babelmandel. The par! of the ocean running between the 
east coast of Africa and the island of Madagascar, is called the 
Mor^imbiqne channel.* The gulfs are those of Sert or Sidra, iOn 
the coast of Tripoli,*and that of Guxiea ; in the latter Hf which 
are two hays, called the Right^of Benin and the Bight of Biafra; 
the other principal bays are Si. Helen’s Bay, 'I'abie Bay, 

Bay, Plattenburgh Bay, ami Algc?a Bay, on the coasi of ,fhe 
country forming the ebloiiy #f the Ca}»e of Good HopciA^nd 
lagoa and Formosa Bays on the eastern coast. • 

605. Lakgs and Rivers ,—The cjiief lakes in Africa are Tchud 
in Bolfnou, DembcaJn, Abyssinia,*and Marini near the easfbrn 
coast; together with numerous shallow inlets of the sea near the 
mouths of tlie J^ile, whicli are called lakes ; thescflast mentioned 
are knuwndiy the names of Mareotis, £tko, Bourlos, and A^en- 

rivers are the Nfle, the Niger, the Gambia, the 
and tlie Senegal ; the rivei^ of Africa overflow 
June to September, inconsequence oftlieperi^ 
odical rains. • 


The pri^pal 
Zahir or (ijango, 
their banks irom 
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Tht Nile, which is one of the mostcelehmfcfl rkcrsin Hie world, rises 
in the AJouni^tns of the Mnou, or the Djebel Gumlir, and is there culled 
Jin/ir H Alnad ^the wliite ri\'er). Al'tt*> flownii? thronp/i Sennaur, (where 
it lakes the nuuJe nf the Nile,) Doii^ola, ^iiliia, and Upper Kirypt, it 
separates into tv’O llirtife iiraiiches, forms the Delta of Lower Eq;ypt,atul 
falls into the Mediterruncan by two principal mouths, and a nfimher of 
smaller branches. Thu Delta imminences a little below Cairo, and the 
two large branches of the river are named Hossetta and Damkttu, The 
length oi |h(! Nile is 2,600 miles. * « 

The Senegal, with its numerous branches, among which are the Hid 
Hiver, Falana, &c. tails into the Atlantic a little to the northward trf 
Cape Verd. Its course is about 950 miles. 

Thy (iavibia, which is about 700 miles in length, rises in the l^f^oo 
countr^ aud joins the Atlantic Oceau at James’s Fort, on tficr-Westei^u 
coast. ' I * 

The termination of the Nigur, which (vas for a loiyj time doubtful, 
has at last been discovered, ami that branch of this noble river which 
is best known rises on the noitli>east side of the Loma mountain, in 9 
15' N. Lat. and 9® 36' W. Long, about 200 miles N, E. b. E. of Sierra 
Leone. From Lama bending its course N. E. the Ni^ei^Vnder the name 
of the Joliba runs through Snlmana and )!iankasa to Caui^ouset ; from 
this latter town it flows N. E. and a little below iianTre receives a 
laive tributary called the T’af/lrmo, and being joined by this, it proceeds 
to Vammako, in Lat. L2'' 48'«N. and Long. 3® 40^ W. where it is about a 
mile ill breadth ; pas.siug throii.rh the lakeDibbte, it flows o'n to Kabra 
theportof Tim/iMc/uo, near which place it separates into two branches. 
Timbucton is nbiuit eight miles nortbot Kabra, andstands in 17» 30' N. 
Lat. pnd 2“ 30' E. Long. Fioni Kabra the general bearing of the Niger 
is S. E. to Cubi, at which place the Niger assumes the name of Quurra 
or Kawara, and is joined by another very large river. From Baussa, 
which is an isiland funned by the river, in N. Lat. 20® 14' and E. Long. 
60 11', the river proceeds south by Naffe to Fuiidah, a celebrated town, 
where it is joined by* a large river from the past» Leading Fundab, the 
river beui^ its course through Bemn, m which country it separates' into 
numerous branches, which fall Into the Gulf of Guinea, between (he Bight 
^ of Benin and the Bight of Biufra. It,s course is about 2,^00 miles in 
lenj git li, and is navigable from tutlic ocean, a distance of about 

mil^s. 

„606. Jtfottjtfaim-.—The mountains of Aik^h, running east and 
Barbary and Biledulgerid, are the highest in Africa, 
sonic of the‘summits being above 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and one of them not less than : the mountains of 

the Mmn are supposeh to form the boundary .between, Abyssinia 
and some of the Interior countries. The Sierra or moun¬ 

tains of Lions, separate Guinea from Nigriiia, and «irs named 
from' the numerous wild animals, especially lions, which infest 
them. Near the east coast runiiiug for same distant' iiearly pa- 
rellei to the sea arc fne mountkius of, Lapute, In Island of 
Teneritfe, one of the Canaries, is the Peak of T&nerijfe, 13,358 feet 
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in heii^ht: in southern Aftica are Schnmherg, 6,390 feet, and To- 

^j/6erp 3,S31 feetjhigh. , ? 

607. Capen .— The extremi^i&s of Africa are pV'ticularly well 

marked : the northern *onc being Cape Bon. in •latitude 37® N.; 
the southern one. Point Lagullas, in latitude 31*“ V j the western 
point is Cape Verd,. in longitude 17® 20' W. and the eastern one 
Cape Guardafui, in longitude 51“ 20'K. The other capes are 
Ras Sem gr Razat, 'I'he Se^en Capes, Melila and on the 

iKirthcru coast; on the western shores are Capes Blanco, I’al- 
mas, Three Points, forraosa, Lopez; in the south is thecel^rated 
Cape ,(»ood Hope ; and on the eastern side of the continent, 
the*i.,<jhicl^ capes are thoge of Corrientes, Delgado, Ras 
Bafqpn.* ^ 

Th# Isthmus of Suez, vdiich joins Africa to Asia, is about GO 
miles across. ' - * * 

608. Islamh .—On the west coast of Africa, tile principial islands 
are the Azores^Madeira, and Cape Verd Jhlands, belonging, to 
Portugal; thg*C’anarie.s,^ bdonging to Spain; and St. Helena, 
belongiug'^o the English.* Off the oastern coast is the large Island 
of Madagascar, •inhabited by natives; to the eastward of which 
are Bourbon, belonging to France, and Mauritius, or the }^\e 
of Frauce.^which belongs to Great Briftiin. 

G09. Deserts. —One of the most particular features in this di¬ 
vision of the world is the extensive sandy deserts which occupy 
very large portions of Egypt, Nubia, and the interior of the con¬ 
tinent to the south of the states of Barbary. The desest ktiow'n by 
the name X)f Sahara is the largest upon the surface of tlie globe, 
extending from the Atlantic to the banks of tlie Nile, over a space 
which is about 3,000 miles in breadth. The most considerable 
portion of it lie^ to tlie jvestward of Fezzan, *and is 2,000 miles 
lontf and 1,000 briyid, * The vast tjact of sand is imterspe'lsed 
with stvne fertile spots called Oases, where there is generally 
water and a few trees, kffordiiig shade and rest for the caravans 
that travel across the desert. 

610. Climate, Soi ^—The climate of Africa is exceedingly* hot, 
and in many places, especi^ly on the sea coasts, very*-*aiihcalthy 
to Europeans. 'I’hough the temperature is high, from the gretfer 
part^f the*continent being witliii^ the tropics, yet from the^ame 
reason .there are falls of rain, which tend to cool the air 

j^iul ferlill^e the sdil, which. whdTe thus watercc^and intersected 
with streaps* is very luxuriant. The sea-coasts are much more 
productive than the interior, • 

SIX. — Pegetubfe, ^Animal, Mirlkralf —Besides the 

common i^ts of grain and vegetakkles, this aountry produces san¬ 
dal-wooff,^ sugar, many sdrts of excellent fruits, rich gums, and 
drugs. The animals of Affrica arc very numerous, comprising 
eiei>hauts, rhinoceroses, tigers, lions, leopards, antelopes, zebras. 
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horses, camels, anti monkeys. Ope of tjje most singular animals, In 
size and structure, is the giraffe^ or cameleopard, which is found 
in the most unfrequented paits of the interior. lUligators, croco¬ 
diles, serpent^of various dimensions ai\d«descriptions, ostriches, 
^rrots, and a<nultiplicity of reptiles, birds, and insects are found. 
The chief minerals are salt and gold-dust. " 

613. Inhahitanits .—The modern populatioh of Egypt and the 
States of ^arbary are descended from the Turks and Saracens, 
who have introduced their manners, language, and rtfligion into 
the provinces they have subjected; tJiese people are generality 
calledtJWoore ; they areintolerant, perfidious, and sanguinary. The 
JVegi'oes, who inhabit the greater portion of the other parrts*of the 
continent, are possessed of less activity and vigour of ?njn«t"ihau 
the Moors, but tliL*y are simple, hospitable, and aftectionates Of 
the Negroes, as well as of the Moors,'•there are l^iwever various 
tribes, which differ from each other in many particulars. 

613. Commercej Arta, Manufactures .—The principal articles of 
commerce obtained from Africa are gold, ivoryjj pearls, drugs, 
gums, but above all, to the disgrace'of tfie civiljzeU*natj[ons of Eu¬ 
rope and America, slaves, lif the interior, a consideranle trade is 
egrried on in salt, besides various European articles obtained 
fitftn the coast, where thejr have been originally bartered for gold, 
ivory, and slaves. The ua/ives are almost entirely cgnoraut of 
the arts, all their manufactures being exceedingly rude. 

614. J{eligion.^ln the northern states and as far south as the 
Niger, the inhabitants are chiefly Mahometans. In Abyssinia, the 
religion isV corrupt form of Christianity. 'I'he Christian religion 
has also been introduced into thd various European settlements. 
Paganism is, generally speaking, the Religion of the remainder of 
the inhabitants, , 


SEOTior 2. * 

NORTHERN AFRICA. 

1. EGYPT. 

* *. * 

615. Situation, Extent, Pomilatfon, JBoundarm, divisions .— 
Egypt is a narrow vqlley on btmi sides of river Nile, bohnded 
by ridges of nearly parallel moon tains. It is about 50Q miles long 
from north to south; its breadth varies from 300 to.30€ miles j the 
cultivated portion of the country is only 27 miles brosal, and that 
which is cs^ed thf Delta is from 50 "to IpO miles in br^dth ; the 
whole area is comp^^ted to be. 152,261 square inires| houtaioing 
9^500,000 inhabitants. On the North, ft is bounded by Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea; on the east, by Palestine, Arabia, and the Red Sea ; ou 
the south; by Nubia; and on the west, by the desert. 
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Its division's are Said, 'or U[Sper Egypt ; Vostsni or Middle 
Egyipt; and lial^ari or Lower ; besides these tnere are 5ub« 
divisions, which are y|t but imperfectly known. •Lower Egypt, 
called also the Delta, extends f^rom Cairo to tlie^ea <ihore. 

616. aJi/ww and Lakes, —The only river of Egypt is the Nile; 
which we have already noticed^ together with the Lakes near its 
mouths. Besides these th^e is a large lake in Vojstani, called 
Birket Ke^oun. • 

«17. Climatej Soil .—The climate of Egypt is peculiar, from the 
cA-cumstancc of rain Being unknown in the country ; so much so, 
that the falling of a few drops only is considered as a very remark* 
able*>niccui^ence ; in consequence of the dryness of the ail*, and the 
saHdy,deSiei'ts, which exist in the country, the sammers are exceed* 
ingly Hot. Egypt is at times, liable to that dreadful.wii^l called 
the Simoom^ wnich blows from ofer the desert*. In consequence 
of the inundation of the Nile, the soil of the land on each side of 
the river is exceedingly fertile, requiring but little labour iir its 
cultivation. »'i ^ , * 

618. • P:hductiom—VegetaUe and Animal.—The vegetable pro¬ 
ductions of Egypt are those common both to the torrid and tem¬ 
perate zones, comprising rice, wheat, barley, sugar-cane, indigo, 
cotton, fla?^ and a variety of fruits., l^he species of palm, which < 
produces dates, is very plentiful, and a great number of the inha¬ 
bitants subsist upon the fruit of it. The animals common to 
Egypt are horses, oxen, camels, antelopes, and many other*wild 
animals and reptiles ; of these, the most remai kable ar^ hippopota¬ 
mi, crocodiles, ichneumons, and'a large species of ape, the head of 
which resembles that of a fk)g. The principal Egyptian birds are 
ostriches, eagles, hawks, pelicans, herons, and the ibis ; the latter 
bird resembles a duck* qitd was deified by the ancient Egyptians, 
on account of its killing reptiles and nnxious insects. * 

619. Chief Cities .— The chief cities of the country are Cairo, 

or Grand Cairo, the modern*mctropolis, Alexandria, Daml^ftta, 
Rosetta, Suez, Girge, Siut, and Syene. « 

Gaiko, which is saicUo contain from 300,000 to 400,000inhabitants, 
carries on a very extensive commerce with the interior states of Afrigi, 
by means of lar^e caravans, which convey goods to and ffom SennXar, 
Dar, Far, and Moifrzouk. The city* contains a great number ofelagant 
mosques, but the housJa of the inhabitants are oSmean structure. In the 
castle is a •well, eftUed Joseph’s Well, sunk in the,solid rock to the 
depth of 270feQt,and having a winding stair>case leading to the bottom. 
Lat. .30“ 2', Lorn?. 31“ 48^ E. ^ • 

620. habitants, JteJjffion, Language, and Ghve'mment.—A& is 

frequently*t^Ie*case with the inhali^tants of tlj^ African states, the 
people of are composed of a mixed race, consisting of Copte, 

Arabs, Turks, Jews, and ^Mamelukes; tlie latter, pearly, if 
not entirely, extinct.) a race of Georgian and Circassian ^aves, who 
at one tin)|P possessed great power. The Copts are ilescended 
from the most ancient inhabitants, add are Christians of the 
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Eutychian The Arabs, who cons'titute about*two-thirds of 

the poptilatioii, are MahonietaHs ; as are also the '^^urksand Mame¬ 
lukes. The Aoibic is the prevafl\jig language of the country. 
Egypt was till \ately a province of the Turkish Empire, governed 
by a Pacha, but it is now an independent state, and the government 
is despotic. < . 

6S1. Antiquarian jRemains.-^The stupendous monuments of 
antiquity,*wFiich exist in Egypt, render it a peculiarly Interesting 
country.* They consist of pyramids, qbelisKs, temples, and cata¬ 
combs.« The first are celebrated for their '^ast size and remote 
anliqulty; there being no authentic information extant, relative 
either to ^he time or object of their erection. The larges^ pyjCau'oid 
is that of Cheops, ^yhicli has a square base of 693 feet, and is 499 
feet high. /The pyramids are ve^y ^numerous, but th^ most 
remarkable are th^ three pyramids of Memphis^or as they are 
now called of Cheisa or Giza, which is a small village, at a short 
distance from Cairo. 

Near one of these pyramids is the celebrated SjfJjjnx, a colossal 
statue of a monster cutout of the solid rock^* except i'<the paws, 
which are of masonry ; having the face of a wonran and the body 
of'b lion ; it is now nearly covered with sand, so that the top of 
, its back and head are 011 !/visible. Its head rises ?7feet above 
the sand, the whole length "of the face is nearly 18* feet, and 
the paws extend 50 feet in front of the body. Trie most noted 
obeli^s are those near Alexandria, called Cleopatra's Needles; 
they are two in number, each made of a single stone, seven feet 
square at the base, 60 feet high, and covered with hieroglyphics. 

The catacombs are subterraneous galleries, in which the ancient 
inhabitants deposited their dead, and from them are now obtained 
Muipinies or embalmed bodies, which areisuppqsed to have lain 
there about 3000 years. , ' . 

. II.—STATES OP. BARBARY . * 

In.'noticing the States of Baibary, we propose giving a brief view,of 
the Wiiole'" coast, considered as one country in^regard to its situation, 
climate, soil, productions, &c. and then a short description of each 
stiA.^ * . 

622. Situation, Extent, Dioi^fdiM.-^i-The tract of coifiitry gener¬ 
ally known as the States of Barbary, consKfetk 0 / that pan of the 
northern coasts Africa which *btretches aboht 2200 ^hiiles fropi 
east to west, lind about 500 miles from north to*sopth. This 
|>ortlbu of Africa contains Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 

623. GeneralDhcription, C/in'ate, Soit^ Productien^-^rAt from 

50 to 200 miles from^the sea, are the Atlas mountains, and die 
intermediate space is a fine level country, watered by from 

the mountains, en|oyin^ a temperate, pleasant climate, and possess¬ 
ed of an exceedingly fertile soil, yielding most of the productions 
of Europe, as wwas mapy otliers, common |o both Africa and 
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Asia: of these may be m^ntionefl maize, rice, milletypeas, beans, 
and many very »|xcellent kin«ls of fruits. The domestic animals 
are similar to those of* the,Opposite portion oS the continent.. 
LionSj panthers, hyaenlis, and various wild animals^are common in 
the mountainous and desert tracts. Among the variety of insecta 
which infest Barbary, the most,destructive is the locust. 

62i. Mountains. —The ynost striking feature in this country 
is the ext^sive and lofty range called the Atlas niouirtajus, which 
etPtends through the southern parts of Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis. 
Some of the most elevated summits, which are in the ^vestern 
parts^are above 12,000 feet in lieight. ^ 

6*29. f/ihabifauts. —Foiy: distinct classes of people iiiliabit the 
states of Barbary, viz. Moors, Jews, Arabs,^nd Berbeft. The 
inhabitants of the towns «on ^he coast have long been noted for 
piracy. I'he floors, which forir/ the greater yortioii of flie inha.* 
bitants of the cities, aVe the ruling people, and bear the' character 
of being rapacious, cruel, vindictive, indolent, 8uperstitious,^ud 
ignorant. Tl^ Jews, who ire very much oppressed, live in £he* 
towns, anil engross the w^ole oft the commerce of the country. 
I'he Arabs, wii» are, as occasion serves, a predatory or pastoral 
people, occtipy the interior. The Berbers or Berberi, living in,the 
mountaintyis* parts, and cultivating the ground, are an athletic, 
race of men, supposed to be descended from the ancient inhabit 
tants. 

626 . Morocco. —Mobogoo, containing the kingdoms of Fez 
and Morocco, comprehends a tract of country, about 500*railea 
in length 'and 200 in breadth, bounded on the north, by the Medi¬ 
terranean ; on the east by the river Malva, which separates it from 
Algiers; on the south, by Biledulgerid; and on the west by tlie 
Atlantic Ocean. « • 

The climate of ^is*couiitry is exceedingly hot, l»ut the sea 
breezes tend to make it pleasant and healthy; the soil is generally 
fruitful; but through thh indolence of the inhabitants, a great part* 
of the country is uncultivated; the principal vegetable ^oduCStions 
are wheat, barley, j;iemp, fax, grapes, olives, dates, <^angdk, le¬ 
mons, &c. The domestic animals are the same as tlfbse of Eu¬ 
rope, with the addition of the camel. • * • * 

The principal towns are Motocc^# containing about 50,000 inhabitantsv 

Fez, ' • 100,000 

Mequin«fz, JiOO.000 

Merakash, 30,000 

The last city is the capital, and the general residence df the 
Emperor* whose power^s alMolule. Mogadoreik the principal com- 
umcial city in the Empire. The* religion is Mahometan. 

TheT iilKahitants of this'Empire consist of three distinct races: 
the Moors, who reride in tbwns and villages ; the Bedouin Aral», 
a wandering pastoral people; and the Berbers, a wild race who 
reside in i&e fastn^ses of the mountains, • 
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627. Alg\^a. —Algiers, bounded by Morocco on the west; 
by Tunis on the east ; the gre|it desert on the south ; and the Me., 
diterranean on^ the north ; is in iength, about 500 miles, and in 
breadth about GQ. and contains therefore U tract of territory, the 
superficial concent of which is 30,000 square miles. It is divided 
into three provinces, Oran, or the Western,, the capital of which 
is Oran, containing about 8,000 inhabitants. 

Titt«rie(,oi^ the Soathem,. .capital... .Median,.10A00 inhabitants. 

Constantine, . .Easteni,.. .Constantine,. .26,U00 

The city of Algiers, the capital of the State, is built upon tlie 
site of the ancient Icosium, in 36° N. Latitude, and E. 
Longitude, near the western extremity of a beauti^t^ bay, of 
about l5 miles in 'circuit. Its population is estimated at 50,0(10, 
or 100,000 average calculation. . , 

The Algerine territory contains about 6,000,000 of people, who 
were governed by a Dey, whose authority was despotic. The 
country is fruitful, but badly cultivated. The productions are 
similar to those of Morocco. ^ *' 

The French have lately invaded Algiers, deposed thd De;^; and 
it is to be hoped, taken mipisures to put a stoll) to the piratical 
pursuits of the inhabitants 

628 . Tunia. — Tunis, which is divided into two parts, the 
northern and southern, is a very fertile tract of country, watered 
by a large river, called the Nqjerdah, on the banks of which are 
many populous towns and villages. Its length is 320 miles, and 
its breadtlr'180. The city of Tunis, the capital of the State, is 
built at the distance of six miles from the head of the gulf of the 
same name, and is separated from the sea by an extensive lake. 
The city is surrpunued by a wall of mud and stone; the houses 
are constructed of stone, but badly builft; iftid the streets are very 
narrow &iid dirty. The port of Tunis is at the Qoktta, or 
entrance from the sea to the lake, which is defended by two strong 
forts. Latitude of Tunis 36® 4.7' N. ; Long. 10® 11'iS. 

629. ^ripoU and Barca. — Tripoli is about 1,000 miles in length 
from east to west, and 160 in breadth from nordi to south, extend., 
ing from the confines of Tunis to those of Barca, which latter 
country is now subject to it. The western portion of this State is 
tolerably fertile, but the interiof and the eastern parts are a'mere 
desert. TripoHj die ^capital, possesses a good harbour; but is a 
meanly built to vn, with very harrow streets. Lat. 53'N-; 
Long. 13® 21' E. Barca, though once celebrated for 'ts fertility 
is n'ow very barren, and badly cultivated. It is about* 200 miles 
in l^gth frodi north to south, and 160 in breadtfa^’frorn east to 
west. The capital Deme of Derna, somedmes caUc^ Barca, a 
small sea-port on the Mediterranean, in Lat. 32® 40' N. and 20° 30* 
£. Lon^i 
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630. or i\\e Countrif of DateSf 

is a tract of countr^p south* of Algiers and Tdiiis, between the 
Atlas i^ountains and Zabara> producing scarcely* any other food 
but dates. The inhabitants are Berbers and ArabS) who with the 
country are said to be under soine sort of subjection to the chiefsof 
Algiers Tunis. The* country is very little knpwn to Euro¬ 
peans. * 


* Section 3. 

WOSTEBN AWBXCA. 

631. Dteiaton».~Ori the western coast of Africa are*innumera¬ 
ble kingdoms, inhabited by numerous tribes of people in an uncivi¬ 
lized state, ^'^here are several European forts and settlemeiAs on 
this coas^{^ but th^ are ^ery uuheplthy. Sierra Leone, the capi¬ 
tal of which ^ FVee-towif, is an English settlement in Guinea, 
formed for the purpose of civilizing the inhabitants, and is lijcely 
to be productive of good effects. Guinea is divided into the 
Grain, Ivory, and the Gold coasts, and contains the extensive 
kingdoms of Ashantee, Dahomey, Benin, &c. From the set¬ 
tlements in Guinea, elephant’s teeth and gold dust are exported. 
Benin, Loango, Congo, Angola, and Benguela are the most*inter- 
esting states, in this vast extent of country, the datives being 
partially civilized. ^ 

632. Climate, Soil, Froductiom, Commerce .—The climate of 
most of this portion Africa is very unhealthy to Europeans, most 
probably on account of the great heat of the atmosphere^ the.« 
marshy nature of the soil, and the ^cessive degree oif vegetation 
consequent upon these. The productions are numerous and 
valuable, affording the following articles of commerce-s-goli^ 
Guinea-pepper, dye-wood, wax, and bides. One fftinci- 
pal branches of dhmmerSe carried on upon this, coast is the 
disgraceful slave trade. 


Section 4. 

sqjjraERN afrioaw 

1.-1COLONY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

633. Situation, Extmt*^ojndaiim,IHvi8ims.*~-~'lL\ia most im- 

g }rtant colony possessed by the British in Africa that of the 
ape of pood Hope, which comprises a tract of territory situated 
between 30** and 34* 30' of S. Lai. and l8" and ST** 30' E. 
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Long, being about 550 miles long and 330 broads containing a po« 
pulation of 60,000 inliabitanifs. , 

It is divided* into four districts,' via,' Stellenbosch ; the Cape 
district; ZweVendam; and Graaff-Reynet. 

634. G&Mral Description, Mountains, Soil, Productions*'--^ 

Three ranges of inountaiusy runnifig nearly parallel to each other, 
and jto th^ sea-coast, are the prinotpal features of the country. 
The elevation of the highest range, vrhich is alwaycNsdvered with 
snow, is estimated at upwards of 6,000 feet/ In consequence of 
the mruntainous character of the country, considerable portions of 
it aps barren, but the valleys are generally fertile, beid'g .well 
adapted*‘for cultivation. The principal productions**are wipe, 
brandy, tallow, hides, corn, and wool. *' 

635. JCkiff Town. —About 30^ imles* north of the Cape, which 
gives name to the colony, is the capital, called Capb Town, 
Lat. 33’’ 56' S. Long. 18'* 32' £. which is neat and well built, con¬ 
taining about 18,000 inhabitants, ,who are actively engaged in 
commerce. Of the inhabitants, about«6,500.ar^ Whiles, and the 
remainder slaves. The groudd in the rear of t^e town rises gra- 
dpally on all sides towards^^||^ mountains; the highest summit of 
which is the Table Mounpain. The other principal ones are the 
Sugar Loaf, the Lions Head, Charles’s ilfown^, ahdf the Lion’s 
Rump. 


II.—CAFFRARIA. 

4 

636. D^ription of the Country and its Inhabitants.’^The large 
extent of country between the Cape colony on the south, and 
Mozambique and Benguela in the norfh, is called Caffraria, and 
is occupied by various savage tribes, thepiipcipal of which are the 
Cajfres, Hottentots, and Boshmans or Bushmen. The eastern parts 
of the country are fertile, but the western pefirtion contains exten¬ 
sive deserts. , • , “ 

The inhabitants are a pastoral people, living in portable huts, 
which co'^ected together form a sort of moveable villages, called 
Kraals, w)iich the. people remove with theif'cattle to those places 
iv whcch they can procure pasture. 

The Cajfres are a tall, active, fnd jfobust race of mec, with black 
comj^lexiuDS and woolly hair: Vhe men, whotare very coura^^eous, 
spend the greatest portion of their time in hunting, leaving the 
women to cultivate the ground and attend to the docks. The 
Ho{tentots are in civilization and intellect very low in\the scale of 
human beings^; in person they are lAiddl^sized bu^ slender. The 
Busmen gre a singi^lar race of ^efeatures, being in generSl not only 
of diminutive stature but deformed; 'they live iu th^-mountain- 
ous parts, generall^jT residing in caves*. ‘ 
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, Section 

WbSTBBCiSt AFRICA. 

637. .situation, Division, and General Eastern 

Africa extends from Caffraria to Egy^t; its boundaries are ill de- 
finedy and the countries con,tained in it but little known ; tbey are 
Abyssinia^ If^ubia, Adel, Zauguebar, Agan, Mozambique, Moca- 
rdhga, Sofala, Quilo|v and Natal. These countries are similar in 
dimate, soil, produce, inhabitants, and commerce, to the states on 
the ^restern coast of the continent. The Portuguese is tho only 
Europeaivnation that has4md much intercourse witlr’#ie inhabi- 
tanto,^ahd has established colonies among them. 

638. Rivers and Cities.^The principal rivers on this side of 
Africa are small in comparison to the large oncS) which fall into the 
Atlantic Ocean ; they are the Monica, Sofala, Zamliese or Cuama, 
and the Magadoxa. There are but few towns of importanceyi^nd 
the most consuigrable are ,|Vlozambique and Melinda, chiefly possess-" 
ed by the"Portuguese ; the former'said to be a well built town, 
containing 17 cuurcbcs, 9 conven^^aiid about ^0O,0UO inhabi¬ 
tants. 

L-ABYS^NIA. 

639. Situation, Extent, Divisions .—Abyssinia is situated between 
Nubia, on the north, and Adel, on the south ; but the boutidaries 
and extent are very imperfectly known ; it is, however, generally 
considered to be comprehended'between the 7 th and 16th degrees of 
north latitude, and between the 30th and 40th degrees of east lon¬ 
gitude. The country is divided.into twelve provinces ; 1, Tigrd, 
abQut 200 miloa in khgtli from north to south, and 120 from,>west 
to east ; 2, liumen, 80 miles in lengtband 30 in breadth ; 3 Begems 
her, 180 miles long and JSO broad ; 4, Amhara, in length from east 
to west about 120 miles; and in breadth about 40; 5, Wal^ka, a 
low and unhealthy, but fruitful province ; 6. Darned abqAt 40 
miles long and 20 ^oad ; 9, Gojam or .dffotp-p»uiaa...a)^flat country, 
80 miles in length and 40 in breadth ; 8, Dembea, cqmprising^che 
country rQund the lake ; 9, Xuara, a wild uncultivated distribt to 
the north of Dembea; ^0, Walkatt,' 11, Taegade; and 12r Wuggora ; 
the three latter a^e'low provinces, north or the lake Dembea. 

640. Gsn^l Description, Mountains, Rivers^ Cataracts, Lakes » 
—The rr.de majesty of nature is strikingly displayed in the various 
chains ot mountains, which intersect this co^iintry ; the principal 
ranges fii'e tfibseof Adowa, in Ti^e; lialmalmon and Amdu Gi¬ 
deon, iq^Samen; Ganza,, Aformasha, Litcbambara, and Amid- 
Amid. The highest sumnUjt is Taranta, in the eastern part of the 
kingdom, which is one of the highest raouiitains in> the world. 
Numerous mountaiu streams water Abyssinia; besides which, 
are the Bahur-el-azrek, or Blue River, a branch of the Nile, 
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Tacazze'; the 
are interrupted 

in their course^ by stupendous cataract^ the most remarkable of 
which is that«of *the Abay at Alata, where the river, which is 
about half a mile in breadth, falls over a rock about %0 feet in 
height. The largest lake in the country is' that of Deinbea, or 
Tzana, whjch is about 50 miles long end 35 broad. 

641. ff/imate, Froducliong,—Though Abvssini&is situated 
within the torrid zone, yet the climate is glvierally mild and 
thy, tiiongh it varies indifferent parts according to the surface and 
aspect of the country, which also occasions a difference In fin; soil 
and profflit'tions of several parts ; the hills are generally barren, 
but the vallies are*exceedingly fertile. The vegetable prodhctions 
comprise several species of grain, and k great variaiy of trees, some 
of which are extremely valuable on account of the rich gums they 
produce. 

great variety of animals are fecund in this‘country ; among 
quadrupeds are many of the ox species v the buflSifoes ^re very fe¬ 
rocious ; numerous kinds of antelopes are met wi^h, as are also the 
hyaena, jackiil, wild boar, eli^hant, rhinoceros, giraffe, lion, panther, 
l^pard, ape, baboon, rats, mice, and crocodiles. Among birds arc 
the eagle, vulture, hawk, owl, crow, raven, and a valie^y of others, 
both wild and domestic. Serpents are nut very numerous, and are 
chiefly of the boa species. Swarms of locusts and ants abound in 
the/x>untry. 

642. Cities.—The chief towns ard Gondar, Axum, Adowa, 
Antalo, Massuah, and Arkiko; the two latter are sea ports on the 
Red Sea. Oondar, the modern capital, is situated on a hill near 
the lake Dembea ^ the houses are built of mud, but it is said to 
be»a very large city, containing about 51bobo inhabitants, and 100 
churches; Lat. 13** 14' N.*; Long. 32° 45' E. Axum, the ancient 
capital, is noted for its extensive rqins. • Adowa, whjeh is the ca- , 
pitpil of the province of Tigre, is one of the most important places 
in 'tke kingdom, and is remarkable for its cotton manufactories. 

643. Beiigion, Govern^imt, Lhngmge. —The Abys- 
^'niai^B c.e^in generd of a dark-olive complexion. The;!^ are in 
a f'ery low state of civilization,,au4 extremely barbarous in their 
maifhergtheir cruelty to anittials is notoricRis, and their fegard 
for human life is very slight. They profess Gliristiani,tyi and are 
of the EiUycbiSh sect ; but their knowledge of religion is very li¬ 
mited, and their practice of it consists in ceremonies. * 

The govertynenr is despotic, but not b^ing upheld by military 
force, there are cpntjnual disti^bances and civil wars iifthe coun¬ 
try. The language of Abyssinia is rapposed to be^dfxived from 
an ancient dialect of the Arabian, atu( to be allied to the Coptic 
or Egyptian. They have the Scriptures in their own language, 
but as printing is .unknown among them, copies of the Bible are 
yerj rare. • • * . 
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644<. Genend jyescHptipn op the Country and ^TnhahitaiUs.-^ 
Nubia is the name givien to the country between 'Abyssinia and 
Egypt, containing several lar^e kingdoms, of whidh Senaar and 
Dongola are the ch\ef. The river Nile and its branches water 
this country, which, with the exception of the banks of the rivers, 
consists almost entirely of ^ndy and rocky deserts. The king* 
decns of S^aar and Dongola, together with the other parts of Nu¬ 
bia, are but little known. The inhabitants are represented as being 
a barb^ims, perfidious race of men, chiefly of the Mahom^an re- 
ligian. The chief cities are named Senaar and Dongola. 


^ SjBCTldN 6. 

CENTR All AFAICA. 

645. Sitmtiddi /H’vMior-, Towns .—The greater part of the coun- ' 
tries of C^tral Africa are but little known, some of them only 
having been partially explored by Europeans. The principal kiijg- 
doms are Kassina, TimbOctoo, Houssa^ and Bornou, the capil^s 
of which beat the same names ; Darfur, the capital of which i»- 
Cobbe; Fezzaii, which has for its capital Mourzouk, the central 
mart for the trade between Northern and Central Africa; and 
Bambarra, the metropolis of which is Sego, a large town op the 
Niger. Tiinbuctoo or Tombuctoo is one of the most celebrated 
towns of Central Africa, being i very large commercial place, con¬ 
taining a great number of 'Inhabitants, who carry on the greatest 
portion of the trade of the interior. • 

6>6. Commesi^t Inhalants, Climatet and Sod. —The commerce 
of these countries consists chiefly of slaves, gold-dust, *ivory. and 
similar*productions, whjch are sent to Egypt and the States of 
Barbary. The inhabitants are Negroes, Moors, and Arabs, ^who' 
are mostly Mahometans, and live in a very unciviUze<JLcon()ition. 
The climate is exceedingly* hot, but the soi^gfiSAer^y very fer¬ 
tile. , 


Suction 7. 

AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

In the Ariif ser^OD. of thie chapter^ a list of the principal African Islands 
has been ^ven; in this place we si^l insert a bpef description of some of 
them, bvpQning with those ru the Western Coast. 

I.—THE AZORES. 

a 

647. 7%e Azores .—The Azores, or Western Islanos, which 
aresituat^ nearly midway bet ween,Europe, Africa, and Arne- 
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rica, are nVne in number, and'belonp to Portugal. The princi¬ 
pal ones are St, Michael, Payal, and Terceira.^ The chief towns 
are An<rra, tli.e capital of rercjeira ; • and I’onta del Gada, the 
capital of St. ehael. 1'hese islands are very subject to earth¬ 
quakes, but the climate is healthy and pleasant; the sflil is very 
fertile, producing corn, wine, and great quantities of oranges and 

lemons. . 

« • 

II.-THE MADEIR.\S. 

6494 The MndeirhH .—These islands are two in number, Ma- 
DBiiLA, which is about 190 miles in circumference, arid cotUains 
about itllf.'OOO inhabitants ;* the capital is Funchal, Eat. 33°,37' 
N.; Long. 16° W. The other inland is called Pobto'Santo. 
These/slar.ds are exceedingly fertile, and enjoy & delightful cli¬ 
mate. Madeira celebrated for its winot 

III.—THE CAPE DE VERDE ISLANDS. 

649. The Capede Verde Isiande %^e*about*l6 in nf.mber ; but 
irja.iy of them are barren rocks. The chief island is St. Jago, 
vf^ich is about^, 160 miles in circumference. Their climate is hot 
and unhealthy, and thd i^ands are only valuabloop account of 
the salt manufactured in them; they belong to Portugal. 

. 1V.~THE canary islands. 

650. tKb Canary Islands. —Tlje Canary, or Fortunate Is¬ 

lands, are 13 in number, and are situated about 150 miles west of 
the coast o£ Morocco. They are very fertile and valuable, pro¬ 
ducing wine, corn; and fruit in great aj^uiylsnce.^ Seven of these 
islands oply are inhabited ; namely, Patima Ferro, Gomerat Te- 
nerifie, Canary, Fuerte-Ventura, and Lancerota. The rao^ remark¬ 
able of these is Teneriffe, noted for its lofty peak or mountain, 
which is 19,500 feet in height, and may be seen at sea 190 miles 
distant. •'The capital of the groupe is JPa/ma, in the island called 
Canary, Canary. Lat. 2%^ 38' 'N.; Long. 17« 57' E. 

Tip»e iaiuivds belong to Spain. 

€ a 

V.~§t!'HELENA, ascension, an* MAURITIUS. 

651. St. jSelMa, Ascension^ drul Mauritiiis.-^AjMikt 100 miies 
from the west coast of Africa is the small but celeb«*ated island 
of St. Hklbna ; i^ is about 98 miies in circumferened, and sur¬ 
rounded by precipices of rock, which iA some pl&ces^ise nearly 
perpendicular to" tlfie"height \>f l6QiQ feet. Its pomil%tion is 
about 3000, and the capital of the isl^ind is James’s a own. Lat. 
15o 55' Sn^and Long. 5® 49' W. The island, though mountain¬ 
ous, is tolerably fertile ; it has but one harbour, whicl^ is of difii- 
cidt access and eas^ defence. St. Helena has obtained a consider- ^ 
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able fle{?ree of celebrity fror? having been the jrrison of^apoleon 
Bona]»arte. North of St. Helena is the small uninhabned island 
of Ascension, noted for the abundancl* of turtle found upon it. 

Mai/uithjs or the Isi,r of Fuakce is a con.siderablA island in the 
Indian Ocean, lying about 400 miles eastward*of» Madagascar. 
The air of the island is very salubrious, but the soil is not very 
fertile, though it produces indigh, sugar, and coffee. It has an 
excellent harbour, which iswiAl fortified; the capital isllort Louis, 
Lat, ao» 9' S .; Long. 37® 29' E. St. Helena and Mauridus both 
beipng to Great Britain*. 

» 

VL.iVADAGASCAR, COMORA, AND THE SOCOTRA 
. • ISLANDS. 

t m 

65*2. Madagmear, Coniora^and f^ocotra Isles .—Tliesc islands are 
till in the posscs^lion of the native inhabitants. ^ladagHscnf is si- 
uatedoii tlie south-east dhast of Africa, and is about lOOO iniles in 
ciigth, and 250 in breadth, from east to west. It is a ])Icasant fer- 
ile island, being diversified with hills, valleys, woods, open plaint, 
vatered with numerous streams, and the air rendered cool and 
ileasant on the scr coasts by means of the sea breezes. It Cstu- 
ains several kingdoms, and is inhabited by tlic different races, sonie 
)f whom are wiiite, some tawny, and others black. Some of the 
uliabitants W Mahometans, and others Pagans. The island** 
ibounds in the vegetable productions of the torrid zone, and in 
corn, cattle, birds, fruits, precious stones, iron, copper, and tin. 

About midway between Madagascar and the continent, in *the 
Mozambique channel, are the Qomora Islands, a considerable 
group, the principal of whichjis .Ioanna, a very fertile island, inha¬ 
bited by Negroes, who are Mahometans, but peaceable and well 
disposed. , • . * 

SocbTBA or ZocoTORA is situated on ihe east coast of Africa,*iil 
12® 22^ N, Lat. and 54® S:/ E. Long, ft is of considerable extent, 
fertile and populous. Th0 most valuable of its productions is 
aloes. The inhabitants came originally from Arabia and are Maho¬ 
metans. 
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CHAPTER VIJ • 

AAfERICA. 

« 

Section I. 

Names Situation, Boundarks, EMent and Population.—The 
great continent of America^ which, from its recent discovery and 
vast size7%‘called the New World, is i^toated between Ihe Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceania being bounded by tw^ormer on the east, and by 
the latter on the west; its'northerir boundaries areBunknown,but so 
far as has yet been discovered, it extends^froni 80” north latitude 
to 66^ south latitude, and from 35** to las'* wesj^ longitude. Its 
Ifcgth from north to south is about 10,000 miles ; its average 
breadth is between 1,400 and 1,500 nrlles ; bulf m ^ .broadest 
pfjTtj it measures 3,690 milest The 'superficial |trea is 10,608,903 
ggoWaphical square miles, containing a population of 28,000,000 
scrils. , * / 

- 654. Discovery.—The vast continent of America wbs unknown 

to the inhabitants of Europe, Asia, and Africa, at least to the 
civilized portion of them, till the year 1492, when it was disco- 
vererl by Christoval Colon, commonly known by the name of 
Columbul, a native of Grenoa, then in the employment of the 
Spanish Government, It derives its, name from Amerigo Ves¬ 
pucci, a Florentine gentleman, who visited it soon after its dis¬ 
covery. . , . , 

- 655. Divisions^' —America is divided* into two grand portions, 
North Abterioa and Soufu America. The first divisipn reach¬ 
es from 9** 30'N. Latitude to nearly 8rf}o, and fronts 50** to 170" 
W.^Longitude. South America extends from the southern part of 
Ndr,th Apjerica to SG** of S. Lat., and from 35® po 88® W. Xiong. 
Eadi of rbe^fvvidlvjisions contains aSumbefnof states mentioned 
ip the s«bj|pined table ,* besides which, there are in the northern 
pi&tsof the continent, the covntiiies of Labrador,' Greepland, 
and^thFRussian territories, alf of which are^ut little known. 
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Tabular viev' of t^e principal divisions of Amtrica. 

Lat. Long. 


Div 

Noriii America. 


Areas in 
utls. 


iqr.^i 


Poinilf)' 

tioii. 


Cliief To vi 


t) 1 

•e 

s ^ 

<1 • 


f Upper Canaria. 

' Lower Canada, 

^ No^a Scotia, ... 

^ ' Cape Breton,,.. 
pMnctt* £d- i 
• ward\’'’1..$ 

N^wftnftnilahd, . 

f^N ^A**rI *^>379,35flfl*2.«(>0000| 

Kep. ofMexko,. * 

Do of Cuati- } 

ninia,.t ^ 

Suvth 


^67.3361 I{»,885l%Drk,. 7652N 37 18 W 

167,5031. 4i;i,r»04lQiiebeo,..4(i50]Ml7l ID VV 

72,921! P 5 

193,WK Halifax,._ 44 44 63 36 


•10.680 

3,5.59 

1,638; 

27,275’ 


Lonishurg. 4553 55 

i Charlotte's S j,. •. Vn 
I Town, I 40 62150 


18,700 
28,600 

59,571 St. John's, «... 47 32 
Washington. ..|385:i 
Mexico, .,. 1925 


6,500,000 

1.600,000 


Guatimala, ... 14 28 


52 26 
J6 .37 
'99 .5 
|92 40), 


2 if .35o,ooo|3gooo,ooo| ^ ? 


bia, . .A I * ^ liog^ty ^^ 

Guiana,.90,000 250,000 Surinaii 

Peru. 495,000'1,076,997 , 

Braail. .% _|3,0(i0,000;5,000,000 IJio Janeiro, 

^ cesIr^s'I l,440,000k000,000jBne»ios Ayres, 

Cldh, .. .... 176,500,1,226,000 Santiago.'33 20 

Patagonia,. 400,000|«nlr»o«r/K| 


4 6S|78 


5.52Nt56 15* 
12 5Si77 7* 
22.54 143 17 


i:}435 


57 24 
70 44 


656. Inland Sea, Gulfs, Bays', Straits .—Tlie only inland por¬ 

tion of water belongiii” to iTrnerica, which is tenned.a sea^ is the 
(Jaribbean Sea, so called from the Caribbeo or Windward Islands, 
which separate -sit frdhi, the Atlantic Ocean. Northwiy-d of flitT 
CariliDcan Sea, and connected with it the Channel of Yucatan, 
i.s the of Mexico. , On the coast of Canada is the Oulf of 

'St. Lawrence; and on tne west coast of JJfeiPJCO is the Gulf of 
California. The principal bays are BaHitt’sarui Hudson’s, iwthe 
British possessions Delawftre and Chesapeal'’jr,'^'iii ahe United 
States; Campeche, the Gulf of Mexico; Bond^fhs, Hi jJie 
Caribbean !^ea ; AH Saints, lyi the Brazilian Coast; St. Matluas 
and Sta George’s on t1^ goast of Patagonia; Panama, soiftfi^d^the 
Isthmus of J:1ie satn«,narne ; Tchuiy:itepee, on fhe shores of Mexico 
and Guatin^l{^; Nootka Sound, on thie North-w^st Coast; and 
Bristol Bay* on the coast of the Russian Territories. The Straits 
are Davis's; Hudson's, and'Barrow’s in the north; Behring’s, 
which sep^rat^America from the Struts of Florida; and 

those of Ajl^^ellan, between* Terra del Fu^o and the main land. 

657. Lakes, Rivers, and*Coiaracts ,—Although there are nu¬ 
merous lakes in South America, none of them are paf ticularly 
noted fur tbeir magnitude; but in North Anjjerica are situated 
some of -the largesb lakes in the world. The largest are Slave 
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Lake, Wii^nipeg, ^Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erte, and Ontario. 
The last five form along cjiain by communicating with each other. 
Between Eriuand Ontario is tlid river JNiagaraJ whicti flows from 
south to north ihbout 34 miles, and in its?course is interrupted by 
the celebrated Falls of Niagara. Immediately above th^Falls, the 
river is about 740 yards wide, sjnd for a space of half a mile is a 
rapid, falling about 50 feet; it then falls over a precipice of rock, 
rising l^(f feet perpendicularly. The torrent then rushes on in a 
rapid for six miles further, in which extenjl it falls 100 feet. The 
noise, occasioned by this fall of water is heard at the distance*of 
SO ^iles, and with a fair wind sometimes 40 miles, '^he lake 
Erie is “''out 300 feet above the level of Ontario. • 

No other division of the globe jn^sesses such large r[vcs.s as 
America. ^ In North America ^e Missouri, Missijipi>i, St. 
Lawrdhee, Maeij^enzic’s, Del Norte, Columbia, Nelson’s, and Co¬ 
lorado. In South America, the princi^ial*streanis are the Amazon, 
I# Plata, the Orinoco, Paraguay, Tocatiiis, St. Francisco, and 
Magdalena. • ^ 

Besides the Falls of Niagara already*noticdtl, the ot^ier.principal 
’’Tataracts are St. Anthony's Falls on the Missisippi; the great 
falls on the Missouri, and the cataracts of Orinoco. 

658. Penimulaa and Istimus .—The southern portion of Ame¬ 
rica may of itself be considered as one immense peninsula; besides 
this, there are other large portions of land, to which that term is 
generally applied, California, Aliaska, Florida, Nova Scotia, 
and Mcidda, or Yutucan ; on the coast of Chili, in South Ame¬ 
rica, is the small peninsula of Tres Montes. The principal isth¬ 
mus is that of Darien or Panama, «vhich joins the two portions 
of the continent together, and is about 60 miles broad. 

^ 659. Mounfatm, Capes, Islands^A con^derable chain of 
mountains, running nor^h and soutlf, e^^tends nearly th^ whole , 
length of the continent. In South America, this chain^uns near¬ 
ly parallel to the sea-coast, and forms what is called the Ande^, 
among which are numerous volcanoes; the continuation of the 
chain tlirough Mexico forms the Cprdilleras oC^a't country; the 
remaining porlldh of the range, exteudidg from Mexico to the 
xirinity i>{ the Arctic Ocean, is called the Rocky Mountains. 
Wrth'n the territory of th** United States a^e th^AllegJiany or 
Apalachian Mountain& * * ^ 

The cha^ (Called the Andes, or more projierly, thft Cordilleras 
de los Andes, extends ;^om the isthmus of PaniftY!a*to the Straits 
of Magellan, a distance of 4,300 nules, and, though m part within 
the Torrid Zone^ are constantly covert with snqsv. • 

The Capes of this contiiieut are very numerous, and we shall 
here only name a few of them, aWd their respectife sftuatious ; 
Cape Fju'owell, the southern extremity .of Greenland; Cape St. 
Roque, the eastern, a.id Cape Horn, the southern, extremities of 
South America; aud Point de Agt\|a, the western poii^tof South 
America. 
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A bare enumeration of some of the islanrls must als# suffice in 
this place. The most noted are Neswfonndland, the West In¬ 
dia Islands, Trinadad, Falklanck Islands, Terra del Puego, Chiloe, 
Juan Fernandez, the Gattipagos, and Pearl Islands. • 

660. Cl^natBy Soil, Productiom. —As this continent extends 

from within the nortlr^frij^id zone almost to the Antarctic Circle, 
it of course has every variety of climate, but it generj|)ly differs 
from the climate of the eastern continent, by having igreater 
predominance of cold. 'The same cause which jiroduces a variety 
of climate also contributes to a difference of soil, some parts of 
America beiwg exceedingly fertile, and others very barren. The 
New Worlti abounds in alm#st all the varieties of aiiiiiAij vegeta¬ 
ble, *anl!l.mineral productit^s. • ' 

661. Inhabitant .—The frthabitants of this portion way Jjie de¬ 
rided into three classes: , * • 

I.—The HFliites, who are the descendants of Furopeans that 
have emigrated to America since its discovery. *. 

n.—Negroes ^d. their-descendants, who are mostly slaves, 
brought fioA the Coast of Africa. * 

Ill* —The Indians, who are the aborigines, and are mostly 
vages; they have copner-colbured completions, an<l fierce aapecta^ 
they are tail, •straight, athletic, ancL capable of enduring great* 
fatigue: to their friends they are hospitable, generous, and faithful, 
but implacable in their resentments. 7'hey subsist chiefly by 
hunting and fishing. They live in small tribes, and possess a gseat 
portion of JJorth America ; in South America, the nafives have 
made some progress towards civilization. 


Section 2. 

GlteNI«A]n>ANBAUSdlAJYAia&aiCA^ . 

663. Situation an<L Description of the Countpi, (tT.—preenTand 
is a very extensive Country, situated on the nortn-easfe coast o/ 
America; it^s a \}arrm dreary country, compost chiefiV of roCky 
mountains, covered w^jt^ peraStuifi^now and ice ; the greateir'part 
of the country is destitute of vegetation, and Vhat little there is in 
tha souther]) parts consists only of small trees and shrubs. The 
climate is severe, and the winters long ahd cold. The inhabitants * 
are of a loV stature, rude aitd ignorant in thgir manners, living 
chiefly on ffnimil food antf being emthed in skins. They have been 
partiailj^ cppverted to Cbri^anit/by the Moravians. Greenh^d 
belongs to tn^ kingdom of Denmark, and is valuable oii accouttHof 
its whale-fisheries. • , * ' 

663. Russian 7bm£oHe«.—Russian America consists of an exIOn- 
sive tract of country.in the north-west part of ttfe continent, buf its 

• X 2 
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limits are n^t defined. The nnmber '^of Russians' is stated to be 
about lOOOj who are engaged in the fur trade^ and have settlements 
at Kodiak and $itcha. ‘ • 


Section 3* 


BRIT IS H AKERICA. 

66^.rSituatiot}f Boundaries^ Bivisions. —The possessioi'.s'of Greft 
Britain in America compose the greater part of the ncrtheiw jjor- 
tion of thcmuinent: they are situated between the50tl^and i40th 
degrees of west longitude, and extend about the 4>9tfi parallel 
of nortl^ latitude to the Arctic Ocean: dh'^theeast, t^ey are bounded 
by theAtlantic Ocean; on the south, by the,territones of the United 
States of North America; on the west, by the Pacific Ocean and 
the' Russian possessions; on the north, the boundaries are not 
defined. * 

'The northern divisions of Bvitisli America, consisting of Labra- 
tiorj New North Wales, New South W ales, which*kre comprehend¬ 
ed finder the name of New Britain, and the countries round Hud- 
.."''ii’s Bay, are but little known ; tlie annexed table shews the area, 
&c. of the southern provinces. 

Table of the Divisions of British Amerim. 

Area in 

Divisions. sqr. miles. 'Popiilatioc.j Chief Towns. Lat. N. T^ng.W. 


Upper Canada 
Lower Canada,| 

h(?w Brnnswick 

Nova Scotia, .. I 
' Cape Breton,..! 
Pnoc:- Ed- ?' 

ward's IsiJ. I 
NewfoundlaiMl. 


67,3.361 

167,5031 

*14,791 

10,680 

3A6.9 

1,638 

27,976 


158^,885 

423,564 

, 72,923 

123,848 

18,700 

38,600 


Vork,.. ;.... 

Quebec,. 

i F«rd^‘rick's \ 
f T 0 W 11 .S.. J 

Halifax,... 

Louisburg,.... 
Chariot’s 
Town,.. ' 


76«6SfN.|37»l«'\V' 
[46 50,H171 10 W 

^ 30 166 90 


69A71 SU'John’s. 


44 44 

45 63 

46 .6 

47 33 


[63 .36 
59 55 

63 SO 

53 35 


660; Genh'al Description, Climate, Soil, Produetions^The sur¬ 
face of .•these countries is much cMverslfied, wme parts consisting of 
rich plainsj, the othe^ being mountainous;'i|icother parts again 
extensive barriinamarsbes are presented to view. Labri^lor and the 
adjacent oountries are extremely barren and dreary';*the two Ca¬ 
nadas, though partjally raountainouif, have many fruitful valleys. 
Nova Scotia ana New Brunswick,^ espeNafiy the latl.;r, ht,'vc exten- 
sivi^ tracts of meadov^and timbeY land.,. Newfoundland's a rugged 
barrl^ island, though timber is plentiful. The cliifiate of these 
districts i&for the most part very colcl in the winter, and the op¬ 
posite extreme in the shimmer; Newfoundland is particularly 
aol^t to heavy fogs, attended with storms of ^now and sleet. 
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The productions of theje coui^try are chie/y corn, timber, and 
fish. Tne more northern parts abound with animal^ valuable on 
account of their fur. * • • 

666. BaySj Gulfs, Straits, Gapes, Islands, S;. —The inlets of the 
sea in this part of America are very large and nuifieraus: the princi¬ 
pal are Jffaffin's, Hudson's, and James’s Hays in New Britain; the 
Bays of Fundy, Chl|?necto, and Chaleur, on the coasts of New 
Brurtswick and Nova Scotia^ and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
l^y of Fuhdy is remarkable for the great height tcf which its 
tides rise, being froni*3() to 60 feet. 

Between the coast of New Brunswick and Prince Edward's Is¬ 
land fs NThthumberland Strait: the Straits of Belle Islefsepa- 
ra|e Neyibundland fronv^e east coast of LabradofT ’Hudson's 
StraiTferms the entrance^^ the Bay of the samt; name, and Davis's 
Straits lead inao Baffin's ‘Bay*. From the rugged intuce lof the 
coast, the capes are numerous: the chief ones afh Cape Whittle in 
Labrador; CapfsNorth and Breton in Cape Breton island ; Capes 
Canso and Sable in Nova Scotia; St. John and Ray in Newfoiflid- , 
land. Beside^ %h« isiamls already noticed, there are numerous 
small ones, scattered along the Coasts, and at the entrance 
Gulf of St. Lawrence is a large one, called the Island of AntKOsti, 
which is separated from tlie Coast of labrador by the Canadian 
Channel. *'lne Bermudas or Somei^s lsland94re also considertfth 
as belonging to British America ; they are about iOO in number, 
but most of them are very small and barren ; St. George’s Island, 
on which is St. George’s 'fown, is the largest of the gi'oup»> St. 
(leorge's /rown is in lat. 32® 22^ N. and Long. 64-“ 33' W. 
'The Island of Newfoundland is chiefly valuable on account of its 
cod-fislteries: the great bank, which is 60 miles from the S. £. 
shore, is 330 miles long and 75 broad ; to tho eastward of this is 
the*Green Batik, 2lb« miles long and 120 broad, j^bout 3tr0O 
small vessels and 100,000 men are ployed in these flsherics, 
which *are ihe most valuable ip the world. , 

667. Itivers and Lakes, —In New Britain, the principal {ivers 
are Mackenzies River, the Severn, Nelson, Albany,•and Moose, 
and the chief lak^'are Slat'eLake, Athopesosw Lakcut the Lake of 
the Hills and Latce Winnipeg. The chief rivers of ,Cana^ are 
the St. Lasoren^, Outawas-, JNi(^ara, St. Francis, and Sdavmay ; 
the lakes within thwpvovince are*Nippissing, Simcoe, St. J^ph's, 
and sdrat othei^^ the principal ones between Canada and the 
Clnited Stitea have already been mentioned. In*Ncw Brunswick 
is St. Jobe’s river, a noble ^tream, about 400 miles in lengtlv 

668. Foum^.—The chief towns of Upper Ganada are York, the 
capital, Kingston, Newark, Quecgi's Town giid CJiippeway. 

Lower««Qauada-»Quebge, the capital, Montreal, 'I'hree Rivers, 
and Sorelle. 

New Brunswick-oFrederick’s Town, the capital, St.*John’s, and 
fit. Andre 4f's. 
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Nova Scotia—H^l^ifax, the cafiital, rfnd Liverpool. 

New Foundland^St. Johji^s, the capital;, Placentia^ and Bona* 
vista, • * , * * 

669. Inhabi^nt»j Government, Trade,f Religion, Education .— 
About nine-tenths of British America is still in the possession of 
the natives; the Coasts of ^Labrador are inhabited by tlie Esqui- 
inauXj and the interior is occupied bv various tribes of a diininu- 
tive and tjaiserable race of people. The greater par of the Ca¬ 
nadas are peopled by native or French Cana^ans; the remainder 
are Englisti, Scotch^ Irish^ and Americans. ' * 

Th^ government is modelled on the principles of ,^be British 
constitutieiu The provinces of Uppqr Canada, Loww Canada, 
and New Brunswick are under a gover^r generd, who lesvles'at 
Quebec: the chief officer in each of the provinces is styledf a lieu¬ 
tenant governor. • The establiithed religion is th^t of the Church 
of England, but most of the inhabitants of Canada are Catholics, 
and there are also other dissenters of various denominations. The 
Bishoprics are those of Qu^c and' No,va Scotis^ , Though there 
^re some respectable private*^ 8choo],s at Quebec and Montreal, 
eaucjltion is much neglected in Canada. At Windbor, near Halifax, 
in ^ova Scotia, there is a public school, called King's College, 
, which is well endowed. ' ^ •* ,, 

The commerce carried on in these territories consist chiefly in 
fur, timber, fish, pot and pearl-ashes, and plaster of Paris. 


SscTibN 4. 

vmEmrTEDa^^imoiPii^^ 

• 670. Situatim, Extent, Boundaries, and Divisions, with Uwir Chief 

‘The territory belonging to the United States is situated 
between 84® 9l and 49® N, Lat. arid 10« £. and 48® *S0'W. Long. 
Including ^be Flosedas, its mean leiigth is ail^out 2,500, and its 
avej;ggdJbfeAdth 830 miles, the area being 2,076,400 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the B^tish territories ;*on the east, 
by the*ltlantic Ocean; on the sohth, by thoOulf of Mexico; on the 
south-west by ^lexieo, and the western houbdary is the Pacific 
Ocean. The Original number of states forming the •untou was ; 

they are now 24 in number, with th^ small district of (Columbia, 
and sax large tracts of country ci^ed Territories; ^ese {^tter divi¬ 
sions are but partially settlecL t * 
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Tabk of tHe divisions ejf the United States fif Nwt^ America. 


•e 

a 



I^SO 11 

I! 

•Hi 

IB 

«•> 

GO 

B 


e 

B 

cS 


I 


I Jj 

sS 

t^co I I 

' I 


States. 


Areas inj 
ml% 


PopAla- 

tion. 


Maine. 

Nrw Uamp-*? 

shire, ... j 
Vermont,.... 
Massachusets, 
l^odc Island,' 
y Connecticut, . 
nSeWfYork, .. 

' 'J^ew Jersey, . 
Pennsylvania,. 
Delaware, ... 
Maryland, .. • 

Virginia,. 

Nth. Carolina,] 
Stli. Carolina,. 
Oeoil5ip,.».. 
tklahaina,... 
Missiaifijii,.. 
Louisiana.... 
Tennessee,.. 
Kentucky,... 

Oliio,. 

Indiana,... 
Illinois, ... 
Missouri, .. 
MichiganTerry 
Arkansas lio... 
Florida do... 
North-west ? 

T«rritory,*5 
MissouriTejr- i 
ritory,.... J 
Westcnrn do.. 
District of 7 
jColiHnbia, 5 


31.960 

9 , 5 k)] 

10 , 205 ] 

7.800 

4,770 

46,200 

6,900 

43.960 

«,0u8 
10,829 
64,(KN) 
43,802 
30,0 
•58,200 
50^175 
45,375 
^,000 
44,720 
39,015 
.38,850 

34.800 
59.000 
60,.384 
33,750 
121,000 

W,760 

^44,000 


100 ’ 


Chief Towis. 
-_ 


298,335 

244,161 


Portland, 

iConcord, 


235,764 Montpelier. 
523,287 
83,059i 
275,248 
372,812i 
277,575 
,049,458] 

72,749 
407,350] 

065,366 
638,829 
502,741 
340.989 
127,901 
75,448] 

153,407 
422,8131 
5641817; 

581,5.34 


Lat. 

N. 


Boston, 
Providence, 
Hartford, ,, 
Albany,.. , 
Trenton,. -. 
PhiladAphia, 
Dover, .. ... 
Anuapqjis,.. 
Richmond,. 
Raleigh,.... 
Golnmbia,... 
Milledraville. 
iCahawba. 
Jackson. 

New Orleans,' 
Nashville,... 
Fnuikfort,... 
CniumbuB. 
147,1781 Indianopolis. 

tfg c^l ii-mr I. 


43 39 

43 I 2 I 

• 

42 22] 
41 50 
36 15 
,42 38 
no 15 

.39 56 
10 
39 ^2| 
.37 36 
.35 471 
33 68 


Long. 

W. 


70 20 

71 31 

71 59 
71 19 
76 43 
73 44 
75 5 

75 11 

76 35 
65 22 
78 0 
78 48 
8f-5 


29 671^58 


55,211 


66,586 Jefferson. 


8,896 

14,273] 

10,000 


Vanda} la. 


Detroit, 
ArkopoUs. 
Pensacola.. J 


33,039, 


€ Wash- 


£ INOTON. 




:i5 45 
37 671 


42 40 
30 25 


38 53 


87» 8 
84 


82 56 
87 30 


76 37 


671. General, JBescription, Climate, Soil, Vroducti^.—The sur¬ 
face of the East&rn States i& generally uneven, and hi g«e*alMcld{nee 
rooyntaiifous ;* the'southern cojists, in some parts, for awrc wan 
loo miles from }hi sSa, consist of flat sandy plains, but in the in- 
,terior thb country is hilly and nfountainous; th^gyeater part of the 
country l^tvkeeii the Allegbany and Rocky Mountains is uneven. 
The chinate of the United«6ates is very various, there bein^ a dif* 
ferencetfif ab^ve two months in the commeflcemnnt of the i^ring 
in the northern and southern extremities of the country. The rain 
falls*in*Bt.nvier sllowers •fhan it does in Europe, and the aiinu* 
al quantity of it is greater. The soil is various in ilkflerent parts 
but upoii the whole it is very fe* tile/producing grass, corn, rice 
bempf cotton, sugar^ tobacco. Irgn and coals are plentifal it 


















man^ places, as is liso marble s^nd vicious other < mineral pro> 
ductions ; at Saratoga and Ballston are celebrated mineral springs. 
Buftaloes and oxen, in wild scafte, gfazing^ with deer^ are found in 
manj parts, but [jarticularly on the btirders pf the Missisdppi. Of 
reptiles the most dfeadful is tiic rattle-snuke (the bite of which 
is mortal), which is met with in many places. * 

672. sea Coatsts, Buys, Sounds, Cupes.—Thh Atlantic and Paci- 
6c O ceans, with the great inland sea, dalled the Gulf of Mexico, 
wash the territory of the United States. The principal baj» 
and inlets of the sea are on the Atlantib border; they arc^ 
Passamaguaddy bay, between Maine and New Brunswick ; Mas- 
> sachusets ba^ between Capes Ann and Cod, on the codSUof Ivlas- 
lachusets; Eong Island Sound, between Long Islandr and dtp 
shores of Connecticilt ; Delaware Bay, which separates DelatVare 
from New Jersey ; Chesapeake Pa/, between Cape Charles and 
Clape Henry, whicR extends for nearly 200 miles, in a northerly 
direction, through the States of Virginia and A]aryland; and 
vUbcInarle Sound and Pimlico Sound pii the coast of North Caro¬ 


lina. ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

• e’ , Mountains, Lukes, Rivers, Oinals. —Thi^ two ^ principal 
chaiusof inointains in this country are the Rocky IVlountains in 
the west, which run in a direction nearly parallel tp the Pacific 
Otfean, across the territory; and the Alleghany Mountains, 
whichvsxteiul nearly parallel to the Adantic, from Georgia to New 
York. The Rocky mountains form the most elevated range, 
some frf thf summits being 11,000 or 12,000 feet high, while 
the highest of the Alleghany chait^ are only about iOOO feet in 
height. ^ 

The chief lakes are Superior, Huron, Erie, Ontario, and .Mi¬ 
chigan, already noticed, and Champlain. The two latter are tbelarg- 
*c5i likes wl^ich are entirely within the boniularieshf the Unked 
States. Lake Champlain is miles long, and from half a mile to 
* 16 miles broad. The principal rivers are tlie Mississippi,. MiWuri, 
Connecticut, Hudson’s, Delaware, Potomac, Savannah, Ohio, Ten- 
nes8ee,«Red und Colombia. 


Numerous«sanaIs haye been projected, and mwy of them ent in 
difftr^P^a^; the three principal ones are the Brie and Northern 
Canals in New York, and the Middlesex Canal in *Massi&chu8et8. 

674. * hiHaintants^ Cj^ovemment', Retsenucf Army, and Navy.~^ 
The inhabitants consist of Mliites, Negroes, Indianns.’ The 
Negroes are mokt^ held in slavery, and are found chitfly in thd 
southern states. The Whites arc all ^of European origin, chiefiy 
from the British dominions. The innabit^mts of ]^ew England, 
Virginia, and Caroling ore almost purely English :*the Germans 
and Irish are very numerpus in the noddle states ; «the Dutch 
are chiefiy found in New York, and nearly one half of the popu¬ 
lation of Ldiiisiaua are of^French descent. The principal tribes 
of Indians are the ,CreelU, Choctdws, Cherokees, Cnickasaws. 
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These tribes live within the limittrof Georgia, Alabama, Missisippi, 
and Tennessee. ,, 

'fhe United States is a federal fepublic. Each stat^ is independent^ 
and has the exclusivei control of iut own local, concerns; but the 
regulation of commerce, the defence of the country, and the 
general interests of tpe Union ^re coiqmitted to a general govern<i< 
menjt. The lq;islative po^^er is vested in a congress, consisting 
of a senaf^ and Aouse of representatives. The execurt ve power is 
hlld by n president and vice-president^ both of whom are chosen for 
four years, by eleetdrs from all the states; each state appointing 
as tiiiViyeli^tors as the whole number of its senators and repfesen- 
tatives. The senate is corr^posed of two members fruya each state, 
choscfi Hy*their legislatures for six years. Th<^ representatives are 
chosen by the people every two. years, each state being eutiftled to a 
number proportionate to its po})U^tion ; and ii\ those staH&s where 
slavery is permitted, five slaves count the same as three free ureii. 

The revenue is cliieSy derived from duties on imports ; tbcipale 
W lands also yi#;Ids a considerable sum. The army is very small, * 
cqnsistmg.pniv uT about 5,0(10 or ti^ODO men, distributee! among^ 
the posts on the frontiers. 'J’he navy next to that of GreairSiilR 
tain is the most ])owcrfuliin the world, consisting of 12 Slap'S of 
the line, frigates, and 30 or 40 smaller vessels. 

07.5. Commerce, Religion, Education .—Tiie commerce of the 
country is very Nourishing, and coiiHtsts principally in exchahging 
agricultural produce for the raanufactnre.H of other parts of the 
world, and the productions of tropical climates. 'I'he*Americans 
are also iiriproving very fast in their manufactures. 

In no other country of the world is religious toleration so com¬ 
plete as it is in the United States ; no church is Established or 
supported by l?*w, so lhat every individual is ibft to the free 
else'of his own religion. • 

TiioHgh there are no very extensive literary establishments in 
the Unioii,*similar in extent to those of Europe, yet there are nu-** 
merous respectable seminaries throughout the country, by 
means literature and science are widely extended, and the United 
States are distini^ished for the general diffusion of*knowledge. 

676. Chief Cities ,—A list of the chief towns, alid .tWr re- ^ 
specUvesituations, l^as already b(:$n given, and we ahs^lUnsevt here 
a brief notice of tbe ca'pital ; Washington, the seat of the supreme 
governmen.t, and consequently the capital of theA^pited States, is 
situated on the banks of the Potomac. The city is not as yet 
completed* but promises u> be one of the most handsomE and 
cornmodisuB uties in the wo?id; the principal'public ediNces 
are the Capitol, the mos{ raagxHNcent biNlding in the United 
States,' t^ ‘President^ House, tiie General Post Office, and four 
buildings for the great departments of the national goTernmeut. 
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677. intutttior^, Ssetenty Bovndariett. Difshions .—Mexico is si¬ 

tuated between is® 50' and 38° 10' N. Lat. and 86<* 4S'atfd m** 
W. Long.; being in length1,30« rnileSj and in breadth 800, 
and comprising an area of 957,511 square miles. It is bounded 
on the nortji and north-east by theU.uted States, which«also with 
the Gulf of Mexico foun the eastern buundary ; on the .south, if 
is bounded by Guatiniula and the Paciho *Ocean ; and on the* 
west by tlie Pa.’ific Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. It^'divid^d 
into 19 slatefiand five territories, but tlhs limits of these^have not 
been yet adjusted. * • 

678. J^ace qf the Country, Climate, nSoit, Pi'orfurth^e. —The most 
remarkable peculiacity in this country is iyts great elevation, the 
interior of the country forming a table land, rising gradually from 
the^aiTast, until it obtain.s an elevation of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet 
bbove the level of the ocean. The climate on t]ie/;ta coast is hot 
agd unhealthy ; on the table ^and, at an elevation of For 5,000 

air is salubrious, and the temperature iftild ; but above 
thal^ height the cold is frequently severe The soil is in most 
places very fertile, producin*g maize, wheat, sugar, indfgo, tobacco, 
cocoa,^coctiineal. various kinds of fruits, log-wood and m^iogany: 
the most valuable and plentiful minerals are gold and silver ; the 
principal mines are Gnanaxuato, Catorce, and Zacatecas. 

679. Mountains, Volcanoes, Rivers, Lakes,-^The Cordilleras 
of Mexico are, next to Mount St. Elias, the highest mountains of 
North America ; and among them are ^veral volcanoes, of which 
the chief are Popocatepetl, Orizaba and Jorullo. The largest 

i K2!S!3 are the Del Nbrte, which flowsinto*tbe*Gulf fff Mexico; |he 
Colorado, tflid the Gila, both'of which fall inte the Pacific Ocean, 
The lakes are but imperfectly known: the largest are Youtaw or 
Timpanogos, and the s^t lake of Teguayo, TOth in the north-west¬ 
ern pwr of jhe country ; L|ke Chapala in the south; and the 
lake of Tolima, whicl^is IS, 195 feet above the level of the sea- 
6^0.-(?AiyXW«a.—Mexico, the capital, is sifhated in a beauti- 
,,ful eleVated more than 7,000 feet above the oeean ;^he valley 
is highif cukiv::te(l,and being thuc'fin^y coi^^fsted with the Bak¬ 
ed mountains, which ^close it, i^ds much to tlie beauty of the 
scenery. The 40Mrn is cxce^lingiy well built; the streets bein^ 
wide j^nd regular. It contains upwivds of 100 churches and nu¬ 
merous other public^ifices. * * 

Vera Cruz, thoug)^ exceedingly unheatlhy, and4iavii% a very 
inconvenient harbour, is yet much retorted t(^ and is |,place of 
great trade ; it being the port through v^ich a greater part of the 
commerce between Mexico lutd Europe is carri^ on. The prin¬ 
cipal port on the Pacific Acapulco, a small and miserable town, 
but celebrated for itii excellmt harbour and its t^e. 
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681. InJuibiiantgj JRd'^hn, JSdumt'mi, Oomminent.^The in¬ 
habitants consist of Whites, subiii\^J Indians, and mixed Whites. 
The established^ReligioM is l|,(Anan Catholic, ancLthe higher clergy 
are wealthy. Eduction is‘pretty well attea^eu^ to, there being a 
Univerfity in the capital and Colleges in several places. The go- 
verinnent is a republic; £hc coloyists having thrown off the 
Spanish yoke, and being recognised as independent in 1831, 


Section 6. 


, BCPUBUC OF GUATIinrAXiA. 

'682. Situation, Extend, Boundaries, Dimsunis. -The remain- 
ingfioftittn of North Aracarica is occupied b/ Guatimala, or the 
United Provinces of Centa-al.America. Jt is about, 650, miles in 
length and 45b in breadth. On Ihe north, it’S boundetP by Mexi¬ 
co and the Carribbean Sea ; on the west, by the Pacific Ocein ; on 
the south, by ihe Pacific Ocean, the istlimus of Panama, an^ 
Carribbean 8vea ; on the eailt, by the Carribbean Sea. GaatimcRi 
la is divided info 6ix provinces: ‘ 


Prooinreit 

Chiapa. 

Vcrii Paz. 

Guatiiaala. 

Honduras. 

Nicaragua. 

Costa Rica- 


Chief Towns. 

Chiapa. 

VeraPaz. 

Guatimala. 

Valleidolid. 

lipoa, 

Carthage. 


683. General Description qf the Country, Climate, Soil, Pro¬ 
duce, S^c .—The country is. exceedingly monntainous, and among 
the mountains are numerous volcanoes, the eruptions of which are 
common. The climate is in some parts very l^ot and unhealthy ;im 
others agreea^e and salubrious. TJte soil is fertile,,and the pro¬ 
ductions similar to"those of Mexico. The country round the Bay 
of Honduras is celebrated for log-wood and mahogany. I'he rive.>8 
are numerous, but small. The largest lakes are those of,.N>^agua 
and Leon. * * 

GtTATiafALA, die capital of the country) is a roagnificeDt city, 
situated near the Pacific Ocean, and has a good harbour,.^J[^aL 14* 
28'N. Ldng. Sr2“ 40'W. . . 

l*he Kepublic fiJ> lately forilhed a Spaiysh colony. 

* ^ » 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

* 

* S^TION 7. 

BEPUIOilG tt COLUtelA. 

684. Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Divisions, an4^PopvJUUion.<^ 
The newly erected Republic of Columbia is situated between 6*^ ID' 
S. and 12" 30' N. Long, and 56** and 15' W. Long. Ite mean 
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length is about IjijOO miles, and its bleadth 900 ; the area being 
1,3 j 0.000 square iiules. It bounded on the north by the Carib¬ 
bean Sea ; noi th-east by CJuiana, fToin which it is separated by the 
river Jissequebo ; somh by Hrazil and Pe»u ; west by the Pacific 
Ocean ; and north-west by Ouatiinai.i, in North Aioejvca, with 
which it is connected by the l^sthmus of Darien. Coder the 
Sp. iiish Government, Columbia was^-dividetl into the two yice- 
royaltics of New’ Granada and Caraccas. and tliese were jiub-divided 
into twenty-or'e provinces ; V)ut in 1H24, the llcpnbliean Gove^i- 
nietit divided the country into tlie following flepartinents ; * 

Orinoco, Venezuela, Variiias, Zulia, Ystmo, Cauca.^MAgdalena, 
Boyaca, Cundinamarca, K1 Kcuador, Guayaquil, and Assuay. 

<585. jFarc of the Country^ CUmute, So^ii^ and Productiohs^- -Tdie 
western aiid^soulh-western parts of, Ccuinibia abound in the sub¬ 
lime mountain scenery of the Alides, while on the borders of the 
Orinoco and its branches are immense plains, which, in the rainy 
eearons, are liable to inundations. 

‘iThe climate of the plains is very hot, and in some places un¬ 
healthy ; the elevated parts ofi the country enjoy a milfl, pleasant 
teih|l^ratUre, which is subject to but little variutioji throughout 
th^^year. The plains aud valleys aru fertile, producing cotton, 
tobacco, corn, cofiec, and 'Various fruits common to tropical coun- 
trie.s. * The country on the banks (»f the Orinoco afPonU rich 
pastdrage for cattle; the mineral productions arc gold, silver, 
platina, copper, lead, and emeralds. 

68(k Moiintainx, Volcanoes, liwers, Cataracittj Lakes,—Some of 
the highest summits of the Andes in this country are Chimbo¬ 
razo, Cotopaxi, (a remarkable volcano,) Antisana, and Pichinca; 
besides Cotofaxi, there are numerous other volcanoes, the erup- 
.tiQns of which arevery frequent. ® i 

The prhicipal rivers are'^the Orinoco, with its branches, and 
the Miqjdalena; the latter runs northerly between two ridges of 
‘‘the Andes, and falls into the Caribbean Sea, and is about 1,000 ‘ 
mile^li. length. The cataracts among the mountains are very 
numerous,^one of the most reraarkalde is that of Tequendama, 
on the, rjv<‘f Bogota^ about 15 miles S. W.‘of Santa Fe; the 
rivei •^niehes^down'tt perpendicular rock at two botpids fp the depth 
of 600 feet; river just abovC'the falls is ^oinpressed frotoi 140 
to 35 feet in width. The principal lakes are those of Maracaybo 
and Valencia.' - . 

687. Chkf Towns, luftahUants, Government, A'C.—Santa Fe or 
Santi Fe de Bogota, the seat of government, is a handsome city, 
situated in a fictile plain nearly*8,700 f^t above obe lewel of the 
Lat. 4® 6' N. ; ‘Long. 78® W W. 

^ Quito, which is the largest city in Bolumbia, is celebrated for 
its great elevation ; it is built on the side of the volcanic moun¬ 
tain Pichinca, at the height of 9,500 feet above the level of the 
Oiean; it is subject to dreadful storms and earthquakes, on which 
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accounts the houses are oyly of ^ne story, auit are bu^ilt of utvburnt 
bricks and clay. Lat. 0** l.V S. ; Long. 7B* 10' W.» 

The chief s^-ports are Qirthfigena, Panama^ Guayaquil^ St. 
Martha, Porto Bello, Li Guftyra, and Cumana. • 

The population of ihe country is coraposed'of iVhites^ Indiana, 
Negroes, and several mixed races. Tiic religion of the people is 
.^adiolic, and the gcfvernmeftt- is of *1116 republican form, resem¬ 
bling that of the United Sthtes. 


Section 8. 

GUIANA 

6S8. Sitmifibn and General Beecription, —Guian^, vriiich is di¬ 
vided between the Eril^lish, French, and DutcJi, is situatedxm the 
coast of the Atlantic Ocean, between Golurabia and Br.'izil^ iBe 
country is geyerally level, the climate hot and unhealthy, bu! Use 
soil fertiljf, yielHirtg sugar, coffee, potton, maize, cocoa, and indigo. 

British Guiana consists of three colonies; nc»nerara,*E*L-.jti$Wo, 
and Berbice ; the capitfl is Stabroek, which contains aboitJWt,000 
people. ^ 

Dutch Guiana or Surinam adjoins the English territbry* its 
capital is Paramaribo, a very beautiful town, situated oii the river 
Surinam, containing about 20,0U0 inhabitants. 

French Guiana, called also Cayenne, from its capital, Ivhich is 
situated on a small island. 


Section 6. 

TBS aSPUBLIC OF FEHU 

680. Sityatimt Extent, Boundaries, —This republM^^cupies 
that portion of South America which lies between the empire of 
Brazil, the Unicqii Provinces of South AmfTrica. C'olh^nbi^, and the 
Pacific Oqean. ,Peru is situated between 3o 26' arjd%l*='«AA'<S*Lat. 
and £5“ and 81* W. LCng.Vtis about 7,>0 niiJ^isJn length and 
160 in breadth, prising an area of 373*,000 geo. sq. miles, con¬ 
taining ^population of l,700,b00. Peru i.s bounded on the noith 
by Coiunibik, on the east by Brazil, on the south by Chili, and on ' 
the west%y the Pacific Ocean. * 

600. faccK^Oie Codniry, CUmate, Soil,Ph>du&ums, M&mtaint 
This country cqnsists%f various*branches of tlie Andes,, 
interifperseS with Vertile tallies and extensive sandy plains. The 
climate varies with the different elevations of ihe^urface of the.; 
country, as also does the soil. Peru is^famous for its mineral pro-. 
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cluctionR. which conF'st of gold^silver, qiiicksilver, copper and lead. 
The vegetable productions are cotton, sugar, pimento, and the 
celebrated Peruvian Baj k, ‘■which is of so much use in medicine. 
The principal mV)untains a' e the Andes, ahd the chief rivers are the 
Aina7,un, and its tributaries. Between Pd^^ and the United Pi-o- 
vinccs is the Lake of Titiaca orC'lmcuito, whiclt is about S40 miles 
in circumference. •- * ' 

691. Chief Towufi. —Lima, which *is the capital of Peru; is a 
large, wcjilihy, andpoimlous city, situated on the banksthe riv^pr 
Limac, at about 10 miles from the sea. . Tl»e streets are straigl\^ 
and brofd ; and though the houses are only one story high, yet 
they 8fl e handsome ; the churches arc decorated in aVnignffioent 
manner. Tiffc population is about 53*000. Lat 1‘2° 2' S.; ^^ong. 

. 770 7Mr. ' * 

Cusco, was the capital of the aiicien'l: Peruvian i^mpire, and the 
residence of the Intas, or native Princes of Peru. The town still 
contains many magniticent ruins. Lat. 13“ 25' S.; Long. 71*1.5' W. 


SFCTION 10. 

|.>^l« t. 

THE EKPIRE OF BRAZIL. 

692. Sitvatinn, Ejrtmt, Boundaries, Divisions .—The extensive 
Empire of Brazil occupies the greatest part of the eastern por¬ 
tion o/ South America, being situated between 4o N. and 34" S. 
Lat.; and 350 and 71" 50' W. Long. Its length is about 1,800 miles, 
and its breadth 1,700 ; the area is 2,313,000 geo. sqr. miles, con¬ 
taining a population of .5,000,000. 

It is bounUed on, the north and east by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
ti»e,.south by the "Uniteil Provinces of ^oath America, an^ on 
the west by the last-named Provinces and Peru. It is divided 
into 12 provinces, called Capitanias, 

'' 693... General Description, Climate, Soi^^Productions, fountains, * 
Br.azil is a fine country, having its surface diversified 
with mountains, hills, vaileys.aiid plains, clothed with luxuriant 
vegetation, **pnd in many parts with extensive'/orests. The cli¬ 
mate Vr file horthem parts is hot, but the southern por(ion is tem¬ 
perate ‘Aud-^^lthy. 'I'lie soil .'s for the ipc^t part healthyy pro¬ 
ducing cotton, conee/ sugar, grain, and tropical frqit». The 
country is celebrated £ot its gold and diamond mines; it also yields 
emeralds, crystals, and other precious stones. ' « 

A ridge of raount^ns, called the Brazilian Andes, ru'us parallel 
to, and at a shoVt distance from *the coas^;. The principal rivers 
are the Amazon, MdTcleira, Top%yas, $ingu, St. Franqisco^ Para¬ 
guay, and Parana. • " * ‘ 

694. Chuf Toictw.—T he capital is Rio Janeiro, or San Sebas¬ 
tian ; it has an excellent iiarbour, and enjoys coiisidemble trade. 
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but the streAs are narri^w an^ <lirty ; the*churchps are highly 
ornamsuted, and the inhabitants noted for their lov% of parade in 
their religious services. Lai. 5; Long. 17' ^V . 

San Salvador or lUua is^the second city of iihportanye in the 
country : like the cajntal it has some splendiS churches and fine 
houses, but the streets are excessively dirty, and the habitations of 
the lower classes arcvtry wrefclled. Lt'ft. 12® .59’ S. Long .37*’22' ^V^. 

'I’he other principal to\^ns are rcrnainhuco, Villa llica. Villa 
Baa, and Ctiyaba. ^ * 


Section 11. 

^NITEl} PROVntCBS OF SOUTH ASIEHIC/L- 

6.95. Situation, jEa?<ea?, The extensive portitJn of 

South America,between Pern, Cljili, I’atagonia, and Brazil, wl^icli 
was formerly known by themainc of La Plata, or Buenos Ayres, ■ 
now constitutcs*t%e»United Proviiic,ps of South America. "These 
provinces ate Kitijatod betweeh 12' and 40'’ 45' S. Lat. and IK" tfl'' 
and 69® 5:/ "W. Lottg. an^ are in bieadth from east to wP.st*dTR)nt 
800 mile% apd in length 1,800; the area being about 1,14(),(t(i0 
square rnile^. Peru and Brazil foruf the northern houndary, the 
latter country also being the eastern boundary ; Patagonia anti the 
Atlamic constitute the southern boundary ; the western boundary 
is formed by Chili, the Pacific Ocean, and Peru. • * 

696. Faoe of the Country, Ciinniite, Soil, Priduclions, Mountains, 
Kivers .—The southern part^,of this country is composed of Vast 

E lains called Pampas, which are bare of trees, hut covered with 
igb grass, affording j^astyre for herds of catrif and wild horses ;J 
the northern anti easterit parts are mci|mtainous. Thc^limate^is 
various, but generally healthy. I'he soil is in many i)arts very 
fertile, especially in the psovince of Paraguay. 'I'he most valua. 
ble productions of the country are cattle, hni;^s, mule^«)hVle.s, 
tallow, and wool; wheat, Indian-corn, barley, indigo, sflgar, ^ine, 
and fruits, are abun^lant. OTie of the most p«culiar pifxluodons ia 
IVlatte or Paraguay^tca, a vegetable, the infusion of which»u ^efy 
much used in South Ainerica,4as a leverage. . « 

The* only mountaifisof any uofeare the Andes, on tiie western 
frontier. ‘ T«e prinfipal rivers are the'Paraguay, L| Plata,'Parana, 
Sahido, NegtoMind Madeira. * 

697. Chi^ Totons.-oBuenm Ayres, the capital of the courtlry* 
is situated on the river Plat^. The streets are broad and 
. straight, containfhg many good hot^es, and th« town is celebrated 
for tne plea^itfitness af its climate and situation. Lat. 35' S.; 
Long. 57® 24' W. 

Potosi, which is built at an elevation of 11,000 feet "above the 
level of tbcP sea, is situated in the north w^tern part of the 

Y 3 • 
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country, and js notetif for its silvcf’ minef, wfiich are ^he richest in 
South America. Lat. 19*^ 47' S.; Long. 67*^ 22' \y. 

The other chief towns ard Monfe Video, Assumption^ La Paz, 
and Salta. 


Section is! 

RSP0BL1C OF CHELI, 

698. Satiation, Extent, Boundaries, Divisions .—Chili is^situated 
on the" western coast, between Peru and Patagonia, and extends 
from 24' 20' to 43*} 60' S. Lat .; and fi*om 68® iiO' to 7».**20^ 
Long. It is about 1,350 miles long, a;id 130 broad, cont&ining 
about 175,50(» squa|;e miles. • 

It is bounded on the north by Peru, on'the east by the United 
Protynces of South America, on the south by Patagonia, and on* the 
rvest by the Pacific Ocean. The coK.ntrv between^ the northern 
boundary and the river Biobio,is divided into 22‘Jistri(^ts. 

Face of the Country), Climate, Soil, Produftions.-^The ge¬ 
neral"'appearance of Chili is that of a plpin, rising gradual!v from 
thebcean to the Amies, whieh chain of mountains extends through* 
out the country, and forms die eastern boundary ofii; among the 
elevated summits of these mountains are uunierous volcanoes. 
The climate is very salubrious, and the weather serene ; in the 
northern provinces it rarely rains, but iti the south the falls of 
raiii are heavy and frequent. The sOil, being watered by lieavy 
deuh, rain, and numerous small rivers,,is very fertile. The mine* 
ral productiono of Chili are gold, silver, copper, tin, and iron ; the 
country produces p'bundauce of grain,,, sugar, cotton, wine, oil, 
^ fi'ull and q^.tde. a .. t , 

700. Chief Towns, S^e .—The capital St. *Jago is situated in 
•a fertile plain, about 90 miles from the port of Valpauaiso.* The 
hous^ aye neatly built of unbumt bncks, and are of one story 
high, is, in fact, the height of all die houses in Chili. The 
population is40,000. lat. SS® 2ti' S. ;T^ong. 70e 44' W. 

Val^,/^iso, which is the most frequented in Chili, has a 
capacious harbour,' but is in other respects badly situated. Lat. 
SS^r O'S .; fiSifi. ?lo 38' \V. f ♦ * 

'I'he Araucanians, a tribe of independent Indians, possess a con¬ 
siderable pan (ff^'the south of Chili. The other inhabitauts afe 
snnilGr to those of the countries in Soi\th America whichlhavc been 
originally coloives of Spain and Portugal* Oii the coast Chili is 
the celebrated island ^f Juan Fernandez ; the resiillnoeot Andrew 
Selkirk on tins island, gave rise to 7he romance of •Robinson 
Crusoe. 
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^ ^EOT^ON 13. 

mi;agonia- 

701. General Description^of the CoMW/rv--y"T^atagoina is a vei^ 
larpe country, occupym" the southern part of the*continent, ami is 
but little known, not havii^ been explored by Europeans. The 
north-eastern portion of the country consists of extensive plains ; 
the* 'tvestern part is mounlainous. The climate is tery cold ; the 
tountry i# inhabited by native tribes, who are represented as very 
tferocious, and some^'if them are said to be of extraordina^ stature. 
The southern extremity of Patagonia is bounded bv the^iraits of 
Maffellan,'which separate the Island of Terra del Jfuego from the 
ipaiulavcb The*aspect of this island is dreai^, mountainous, and 
cov^d with snow. On % small island, south of Terra del Fuegu, 
is Cape Horn.* * • 


SccTiov 14. 

WES7 INDIA ISLANDS. 

702 Situhthny Fxtmty The West-India Island? lie 

between Florida and South America; they extend from* 10“ to 
28® N. Lat.; and from 50*’ 39* to 85“ W. Long. — < 

These islands are divided into four principal groiip|: • 

1. The Greater ‘Antilles; viz. Cuba, St. Domingo or Hispaniola, 

Jamaica, and Porto Rico. * ^ 

2 . The Bahama.s or LuCayas Islands, comprising all the islands 

north of Cuba and St. Domingo. • ««• 

The Caribbee Iftlahfl-i> conastingof all tbb island^ in a nurtlTJ 
erly direction, between Tobago ana Porto Rico, 'fnis chain is 
subdivided into the Leeward Islands, comprising St. Dominica anj 
all the islands south of it; the Windward Islands, i^uding 
Martinico and all islands south of it. The ii^moat ^fe^rly of 
the Windward Islands, namely, St. Thc^nas, St.*John, Santa 
Cruz, Tortola, Gi^nada, Virgin Gorda, and their dep^dAciesy are 
called the^irgjn Islands. ^ ^ •*' 

4.*The Lesser Ajit^les consis* of the islands oir tLS nofth coast. 

South^Ameriai^ * 
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The following tablV exhibits a list o[' ^le principabislands, with 
their capitals^^and shews the powers to which they severally be¬ 
long-^ • . 


{Nttuie^ of thelslands. 


GreatBritoin^<| 


Baliamas Islands .. 

Jamaica,. 

.Tortola and Virgin 

Islands.. 

jSt. Christopher,.... 

Nevis.. 

Montserrat,....... 

Antigua.. 

Iboniiuica.. 


Fraiy:e. 




Bpain. 


' Netiierlands. 


t 


Denmark 




Sweden^ 

Bartly Span¬ 
ish an^uart -} \ 
ly Ind^h^ . 5. 
Columbia. 


St. Lucie,. 

St. Vijicent..... 

Grenada,. 

Uurbadocs, .... 

Tobago,. 

'IVinidud, . 

Uaiidelope, .... 
Mariegalaute, .. 
Desirade. 

Saintes, (.? small Is.) 
Part of St. Martin^ 

Martinique, .. 

|Cuba, . 

iPortoRico,. 

St. Eitstuiiua,. 

Part of St Martin, 
Saba, 

Cura^oa,. 

St. Croix,. 

St. Thrmas, . 

St. John, ..... 1 ^ ** 
St. Bartholomew, .. 

St Domingo,... . 

Margarita. 


Chief Towifs. 


Nassau,. 

Kingston, 

« 

Road Harbour,.. 
Basse Terre, .,.. 
Charles Town,*,. 

Plymouth. 

St Juhu’.s... 

|Charlottft Town, 
or Ro.seau, 
Carenage, 

Kingston,. 

St. George, . 
Bridge* IWn, .. 
Scarborough,... 
Part ()f Sp*uu, .. 
Basse Terre, ... 
Basse Terre,,,. 


own, i 

n,... 5 


'St. Pierre,. 
Uavannah,. 
St. Juan, .. 
The Bay,.. 


IStPete^, . 

Christianstadt, .. 
iSt. Thomao,. . 

St John,... 

Gustav ia. 


Cape lleiv 7 , ,. < 


Lat. 

N. 

Lg. 

W. 

25" 

4' 

*77" 

22^ 

17 

5 

76 

42 

18 


64 

58 

17 

19 

62 

4SP 

17 

10 

62 

43 * 

lb 

40 

62 

'61* 

30 

17 

© 

M 

‘15 

I8c 

^1 

32 

1» 

57 

6f^ 

7 

13 

9 

61 

15 

12 

2 

61 

49 


5 

59 

43 

11 

C 

60 

30 


38 

61 

34 


59, 

52 

61 

45 

15 

61 

22 

14 

• 

40 

61 

12 

23 

8 

82 

22 

18 

26 

65 

43 

17 

29 

63 

4 

12 

22 

69 

15 

17 

45 

65 

28 

18 

22 

65 

26 

IS 

10 

65 

•10 

19 

4S 

w 

72 

16 


' 7t>3,^filimeUey Seasons^ Soilj Productions. —Thb climate is ge¬ 
nerally hot and uuh^thy, but the heat is tempered ky sea and 
land breeiesr*** ^ * t i • * 

The seasons are divided intb wet and dry; C6e rainy skasons 
are two, one iu*'spriiig and the other in autumn ; th^ latter is thtf' 
principal one : during it a great quantity of rain falls, aiiiV,from the 
beginning of August; to toe latter end of«September, hurricanes, 
attended with Umudef.aud lightRingi are frequeut, lad do a great 
deal of injury. 
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The soil of most of th)W lands is very^f^tile. The most im¬ 
portant productions of tkeie ishunds are sugar^ run\* an^ molasses. 
Coffee, cotton, ginger, ii]^igo, pynento, cocoa, tobacco, &c. are 
tdeutiful, as are*also iittfnerc^ull species of fruits; ^moug which may 
be numbered orangesi demons, limes, pomeg|an|tes, pine-apples, 
melons^ &c. The mountains abound in valuable timber trees, as 
cedars, mahogany, and lignyra vit®., 

TO*. Chief TownSy Inhahitants ,—The principal towns in these 
islands are important, on account of their coinmerSe^ 'They are 
Ilavaiiua^and St. dago in Cuba, Kingston in Jamaica, and St. 

• Pierre in Martinique. Above three-fourths of the popjilation of 
Uieqp islai^ds are Blacks, and chiefly slaves. 
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C^AMMAa (jl' [ADSTRALAalA. 


chapte’r vkf. 

AUSTRALASIA OR' OC^IANICA. 

* t 

705. Names of the Ishiids^ and th^ir Situations.— 

includes Australia, Van Diemen's I/and, New*Guinea, New Bri¬ 
tain, New Ireland, New (Jaledonia, New Hebrides, and »New 
Zealand, with all the other islands lying between 3* N. and 50“ S^ 
Lat.; and from 85“ to 195“ E. Long. * * 

706. ^Austrana. —Australia is about three-fourths of^the npaff- 
nitude of Kuro|ie, being about 2.600 miles in len.^th, and 2,000 in 
breadth ; is divided into two parts, New Holland and N6wf Syuth 
Wales, New Holland, as far as it l^s yet been explored, consists 
of Idgli land, hear t^e coast, and in the interior, of & dat marshy 
country. The other part, New South Wales, is divided into the 
four (jistricts of Sidney, Paramatta, Hawkesbury, aird Newcastle. 

« Sidney, the capital of New South AVaJes, stands^about seven 
miles frdm Port Jackson, and is becoming a very •fl^rishyig town. 
TlurH* ixMir of Port Jackson is very s*afe, and soiextensive, that 
it is sftiit. it could contain all the shipping in the world. Para¬ 
matta, Windsor, Newcastler Richmond, and JLiverpso^, are the 
other towns. Tlie HawkesbiSry is a tine river, navigable for 
vessels 400 tons burthen, at the distance of 110 miles from the 

707. *ran, Diemens Land.^Vm Diemen’s Land is situated 
on the south of Australia, from which it is separated'by Bass' 
Strain.,•which are about 90 miles broa^l; the capital is Hobart 
Town, situatedton the river Derwent, about nine miles from the 


^ * >* « 

^ 708. C/iijjflfe, Production\, and Inhabitants .—The climatefof 
both of these islands is very salubrious ; they abound in pn&uy 
srrts of grain, vegetables, fruit, timber, iron, copper, alxm, coals, 
slate, granite, &c. ^ 

The*hinabrtaiit8 afe exceedingly barbjirous, and exhibit human 
nature in .the*lowest s^^ate of degradation; their complexion is 
nearly ^ck ;\they wegr no clothing, and subsist by hunting. 

Thes?^ islands and some of the^adkeeut ones lyblonif to Great 
Britain/ * * , • * ‘ . 

The other islands in the groulfi are similar to fhose ab(hre-men- 
tioned: the largest is Papua or New Guinea, which is 1^00 miles" 
long, and 300 broad. 
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(flkPT.ER VIIT. * 

Pop'NjESIA. 

709. Nnmps of th? l^slanda .—The numcrifus ^roups'of Islands 
in the 'Pacific Occa^i, eastw'aril of the Eastern Arcfiipelago anil 
Austra]a.«ja^ are caWeil Po?ynesia.-*"They are clasiipJ according 
to their situations as follow’s; , 


Norf/i*or ih? Kqu^for. 

1 Pelew liflaiKls.. » 

2 Carolines. 

,3 

4 Sandwich Island-s. 

. 5^i&of Islands. 


South of tlw. Eqii\rfnr. 

0 I'Vioudiy or Forji'o Islands. 

7 Navi>^'itor*h Ihlsinrls., 

8 Oeoi.>ian Isliinds. • 

9 .Soi'irfy’s tslai'ils. 

10 Mriuiucca.s. 

11 tVasliin^on I'dands. * 

12 MinorTslaiids. * 


• Section I. 

ISItA^S £rCRTB OF THE EQUATOR. ^ 

710. Selpw fdandn. —The Pel&w Islands arc situaj^ to the 

east of the PhiliiMuncs : the group consists of ahoy tjpi^Rleen 
islands. Most of thcih are small, and very productive ^ the 
inhabltaitts arc a friendly, huinauv race of people. . 

711. C<t''ol‘neii. —'I'he Carolines are to the eastward of the 
Pelew IshiuU', the largest of them are the Islands of Hogqjm 
and Yap ; a great resemhlanec exists lietweeii the inhabitants of 
these islands avid those of Pelew. The chief articles 6f subsistence 
are fidi, fruits^ and roots; ho grain is produced on t htpn. nor 
have any quadrupeds beeh seen. 

712. iur/ronesf.—'Fhe la’-ge-st islands of tl\|B Ladrones are Guam 
aiyl Tinian ;*the inhahltaius are lijely and’ingenious. The Lo) 
drones have always been the resort Jf pirates, who vtry much au« 
noy the tJhinese trade^ 

7Hi..Sandwich l^landx .—The Sandwich Islands are a very ex¬ 
tensive group; at the largest of them, iiaMCd Capt. 

Cook, the great navigator* lost his life by the sudden frenzy of the 
natives, who ar^ however said to be generally of a rnild^ud afiec- 
tionate disposUion. , ^ 

7M 4. Minor is^ndu^ 'No)Uh of the Equfdor. —Besides the 
groups ^descrited above, there *re nuiherous de^lagheil islandf 
^scattered 'Over the Northern* Pacific Ocean.* Comziiencing on 
the nor^-vvest, we meet with Hica de Plata, Rica de Ora, and 
the groups Ouadaluna &nd Malabriga; the south-last of 
these \re Decierta, Comitra^ Lainira, St. Bar\holomeo, Gasper 
.Kicm l^own's lljinge, Pescadores, Calvert's Islands, St. Pierre, 
Baroadoes, Pit Isle, Msftthew's Island, and Christinaslsland; to¬ 
gether with two chains lately discovered by Capt. ^gon Kotzebue, 
and call^ by him Radack and Ralick*. 
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Section 2. 

ISLANDS SOt7TH*OF EQUATOB. 


715. i^cejee hluifda. —The Feejee or Friendly Islands, so 

named from the dispositions of the inhabitants, are supposed to 
be more than4 50 in number : Some oi’ftiem are barren rocks, but 
others are vcry*productive. * , ' 

716. ^^aviffutors Islands. —^Navigator’s Islands are siHuated a 
few degrees to the north of the Friendly l&lcs, and consist of only 
ten islandsfbut several of them are large and fertile. ^ 

717. Georgian Islands .—The Georgian Islands consist of Oia-* 

heite, Eimeo, T&parn^nu, and Tetaroa. * • • • . . 

The Island ef Otahcite, called also ]^ing George the Thtm’a 
Island, is larger and more fertile«thah most of the itlands in the 
Southei;;! Pacific. * • 


Idolatry has been completely overrhrown in Otaheite and eight 
of^ the* other islands, and (’hristianity established. The'erec¬ 
tion of ]k!aces for Christian worship, the* foundinigbf schools, a 
^^cenecaj ufv.iejrvance of the Sabbath, with the est|blislAent of 
politicat-ciid civil institutions, have followed this great event. 
The Ijing, who was fonnerly«an arbitrary monarch goVfrning his 
^ peopit by*hiswill, has now given*them a code of laws. * 

718. i>£cietg Islands ,—Tile Society Islands are situated in the 
kT-th degree of latitude, and between the 150o 67' and the 152'^ of 
west longitudg ; the principal are Haobeine, Ulietea, Otaiia, 
Bulobula, Tubai, and iVJaurua. R(.‘cent changes have* taken 
place ^'«\i,ilar to those that have happened in the Georgian 
Islands. , 

mV 9. Marquesas —The Marquesas are a group of five islands dis- 
erfirered by tlie^Spaniafds in 16)^6^ and called'by them* San Pedw, 
Santa Chri-stiana, La Dominica; La Mandalenaand Trevenos : ^the 
Halves call them O'Niteio, Wahitaho, 0'Hi.vahao, Nooaiienvah; 
the (emajjjmg jijlanjns called Kious Island^ -The inhabitants are 
remarkaM^or <heii^iature, the proportion of their bodies, and 
the regular! tjr oLtheir fea^pres. * « 

720., Waining^on Islands. —Washington Islands, \'liscovered by 
the AmcritcAis, consist of a group ol^abqiut eight or nine ki num¬ 
ber^ the prfiici^Al of widely is Nukahiva, whicl» 1# about sbventeSn 
Tniles long. ... • , • * • ‘ 

721. Minor Isbxrlfls. —Besides the preceding groups’if num¬ 
ber of detached islands are met with in the southern Vacific 
Ocean. The chief^of them are Byron's lsi|nd, near the |qua- 
. tor ; Saint Augustine’s Islands, soi 4 tfi-wcst of it. Ncfl'th-west of, 
i these is Solitary Island, and between •^he Equator aiW the ' 
Georgian group are Penhyrn, and some rocky islets. There are 
also several isknds on the south side of this group, as Hoods, 

Gloucester, Osnaburg. Further eastward^ near the Aifierican 

< ^ 
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coast, are Ooaro, Tuboui^ Pitcairn's IsftniJ, Ducie's Isle, and 
Easter Island. & * ' * •* * 

722. Inhabitantfi, CHmr^c, So^fjmd Productions. —The natives 
of most of the al/t)ve-meatioi^disk^11s are genera]Iy tall, well made, 
and of a dark-olive ctvnplexion. They wear Jittle or no clothing, 
are generally tatooed, and more or less addicted to cannibalism. 
The climate is gcncirally salubrious, ^nd the soil fertile. Some of 
the^ most plentiful veget^^ble productions are the''nread-fruit, 
sugar cane^ cocoanuts, sweet-potatoes, bamboos, pldhj^aius, yams, 
CSC. hcc. 
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MATHE3||VT1CAL G^^IgBAPHY. 

chapter |i. 

MATHEMATICAL* GEOGR.^PH Y. 

• • ♦ 

723. D^nition. —This branch of Geography treats of the eartP 
and as part the solar system^ its figare, n)agnitude;i and motion, 
explains the cpnstruction and use of glebes and maps. 


Section 1. 


ON THE UNIVERSE. 

•« 

724. Thfi ZP.iiverse and Fixed A7ar«,—The universe, asPfaras 
mankind have beei^able to obsem'e,' appears to consist of an im¬ 
mense number of jutninous bodies, extending through an infinite 
space, some of which are fixed, and others move in different di¬ 
rections. Those which are statioua^y are generally sup{>osed to 
be of tlib same nature as the siyi that lights ou» wo?ld, and like it 
to tfTc centre of systems, that is, to^lave movirjg, or^evolving, 
arouutTtht^m bodies similar to this cart^, and the planets of our 
sy^m. The bodies which* are placed without our system ajipear 
to us as fixed luminous poiifts, some of which are sd small as 
scarcely to be seen by the eye without the assistance of large tele- 

“^ppes, and there are some that are scarcely ])erceivable even by 
these nTeani^ These bodies are called the fixed stars; the ancient 
astronomers divided them into groups, and fancied them to de- 
scrii^ vhe outlines of men, animals, i&q. 'I'his classification is of 
very great use, as by it we are enabled to observe and notice the 
Altars more pariicul<|yiy, and also by thepi to trace tlie motions of 
other heavenly bodies* % * * • 

725. The Svn and Primary P^<ine<«.--The sun is a litr&e lumin¬ 

ous body, which appears to be fixed ii'ear«tbe centre of«tlie system , 
ill wl|}Ckwf:y.’::.:'<iis placed. Theprima^ planets are those which 
revoh^ round the Stln: they are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Jupi:ter,^atUi‘n, and Herschel; tliey*are knovn from the fixed 
stafs bSi^thenr motion and steaily light. Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, 
are.appAren^ly larger than the sta«s ; ahey have, liowewer, no light 
fbut what they ilerive,^s the earth does, fw^uf the sim. The di¬ 
mensions, uiS lances from the stm^and periods of*comple#ing their 
orbits are as follows; .. , * • ^ 

ptSnpto. 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Eartli, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

^ ^ium, 

^Rerscliel, 


IMancKt/fim the Sun. 
S7 ndllious of oules, 

IHaifutera. 

Period* of Rivdutloii 

3.1^> Qiiles, 

^ days. 


• 7,7m 

#24 .*... 

96 ..T. .• 

7,914 .... 

365 .... 

144. 

4,30« .... 

• 687 ••.,,1 

494 . 

9l,(K>0 .... 
77,000 .... 

4,333 . 


10,769 .... 

1,833 .. 

34,170 .... 

•'30,688 • 
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Besffles the* planets ab%\B noticed, four iliAallcr yhes^ave been 
discovered; these are the A/teroidr^^Pallas, Ceres, Juno, and Vesta. 

The Sun is abl»iit 883«34fi^ milns^in diaineter,«and turns on its 
axis in 35 days 10 hoi^rs. • ^ * 

726. $econdarff Planetfs. — Some of the planets are surrounded 
by smaller globes, which reiie^t the^un’s light durii^the night. 
The moon belonging tothe^arth is about 2,000 milesnn diameter; 
“^it isVhout 250,000 miles distant from its primary'pjanet round 
\?hicllit in .2dA days. Juxiiter has four moons, Saturn 

^las seven, a^^ietsbhel has six. 


• * SncTroN 2. 

PROBUEinfl ON Th£ OSS of the TERAEOTRlAXi 

• GLOBE. 

727. DnfinJfinnfi ^—The Terrestrial Globe is a representation of 
the earth, Itavvig the seas anH different countries drawn jjpon it, 
exactly"'ai|they Ife'on th%siu*facc of the earth. ^ 

2. The wire passing through the centre of tlie Glcife,*anaon 
which it turns, is call^ Ihe axis ; the^extreme points of tbejixis 
are called Jtlife poles ; one of which is*the north or arctic, antMhe 
other is the south or ant-arctic, pole. 'J'hc axis of the eart^ is an 
imaginary line passing through the centre, round, or rather upon/s. 
which it turns from west to east, once in 24 hours; ^hereby 
causing the sun atid other heavenly bodies to appe&r to revolve 
Inland the*earth from east to wt;st in the same period of tirye.^ 

3. The equator is a circle supposed to be drawn on the surface 
of the earth equi-distant from the poles, dividing The globe in4c, 
two equal parti, called y,.^^orthern airid sotfthern hemispheres?* 
Th5 eqmt^r is drawn'upon the Cflobe and dividAI into 360 
degrees, which are also divided into half degrees, and hours, of 

* degrces.^ath. \ ^ 

4. ^leridians are great circles perpendiculairi^b'^hea^qVHi^, and 

passing through the poles.* They may be considerejjl as indeffnite 
in number, but dts the globe are generalfy drawn through et^ry 
15tli degree of equator. * •• 

5. ^he ^razen g)£ridian*is brass circle in» which tfie globe 
hangs ; i|^i^ay b«maae to represei^t the lUbridian of sjiy particu*^ 
Iv place, akd i8*divided intoTjuadrants of OOsdegrees each ; on 
ouMerai-gWe^e the degreemsf^ numbered from the equator to« 
war|8 tht^ poles ; on the ^>ther the deipeei are numbered ^om 
the j>ole» towstfds the %qu8toia The mrmer is*used in fiiid^g 
thjplatitudes of places ; thy lattef in elevatii% the pole.s. 

6. Th6*eftliptic !s a gAat circle in the heavens, in which the 
sun, or rather the earth, performs its annual revolution. 

The ectiptic is, proper only to the telestial globe, but on ae« 
count yf its usd'^in many geo^phioal proMems, it is drawn on 
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.r Aries, 
a Taurus, 
n Oemioi, 
SS Cancer, 
Q Leo, ^ 
I® Virgo, 




The Balance, y 
The Scorpi<fj/ 

» chcr/ 

•at. 

atg:r-b|{arer. 
The Fishes. * ^ 


the terrestri^ globe.' It croi^es thej equator obliquely, And ex- 
tends 23o SS' to the north of^ on ^ne side and 23» 28' to the 
south of it on thf other side. .l|hecapgle which it makes with the 
equator i'l called the obliquity of the ecliptiet The ecliptic is di¬ 
vided into 12 equal parts, called signs, each containing 30 degrees; 
they are iqarkeu and named follows; 

The Ram. sO: Libca, " 

Tlie Bull. wi Scorpio. 

The Twins. f Sagittarius, 

The Crab. Capricornus, 

The Lion. vx, Aquarius, 

The Virgin. k Pisces, 

These signs referi to the constellations or groups of stars sAioifg 
which the si^ appears to move. ^ « 

7. The^tropics arte two circles' parallel to the equator, and dis¬ 
tant from it 23<’ 28'. The one lying to the north of the equator 
is called the Tropic of Cancer; and the other southward of the 
hquator is named the Tropic of Caprfoorn. 

8. The polar circles are two<circles ^ipdlel td the eql>41or, 23^ 

* Si^noustanlv from each pole ; that which encomp'assea the north 

pole ‘is called the arctic circle, and the one which encompasses the 
sov 'h pole is called the ant-ai^Ctic circle. * « 

9. The equinoctial points are the points of intersection of the 
, jspjiptic and the equator ; they are the first points of Aries and 
‘ jLibra* 

10. 'Th€ solstitial points are the first points of Cancer and Ca¬ 
pricorn ; they are the two points of the ecliptic farthest from 

and where the tropics come ia contact with it. 

tl. The equinoctial colures are the meridians passing through 
/•^the equinoctial pmnts.- w - " • 

12. The<uol8titial colures \ '.re the meridiansvpassing tbi'ough the 
solstitial points. , • 

^ 13. The latitude of a place is its distance north of ^^onth of 
the reckoned in degrees and minutes. ^It is 

metouW on an arc of the meridian aivi cannot exceed 90 degrees, 
'' that beiPg the distance of the poles from the equator. 

11. Ibogitude of a place is its distance e^tward or west¬ 
ward fironkany particular fnerifiiad, edie^ jthe fir^f" mer^ian. 

’»'I#Bgitude is measured on the equator, and'^ cannot ,'Uxceed 180 
^^Kes, or EUdf fhe circumferencte of die globe.*' Thb iflrst me¬ 
dian on Britien globes juid maps is .I-w meridian of Gie^wicliT 

lA. Pari^ldia of are circles parallel to the equ^r, 

generally drawn lOtfh degA» ef latitude. 

16. The diffiawm^.t]PE|k(icudb betwmi two places is the shd(£^ 
(fistsnee betwemi liis parallels of thexie places. ^ 

^7. Th^difference of longitude between two plat»» is the 
d^tance between the meridians of diese places Reckoned upon the 
equator. 
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18 . The distance betw^el twA, places is ilie sho^^fest line that 

can be drawn between thefi. anct"'«*measured by the quadrant ot 
altitude. * , • *' • 

19. The quadrant*«f altitude is a thin slip of b^ss, dii4ded into 

90®; it Hi moveable on a pivot, and has a screw, by which it can be 
iiKed on the brazen meridian., • 

' 2p. The horary or houp circles are small circles fm the globe> 
l^ac^ at ti^e poles, having the hours of the day inartcqfl on them, 
^with an index to e|ch. Sometimes they are small brass circles, 
divided into bhurs, witliout an index, the want of whi^h is sup- 
by *the brass ineri dian. • 

21’. Tlie horizon is either sensible or rational; the sensible 
bbriSkvi^if the circle, which is the boundary of dur si^it, separating 
the visible from the invisiblediemispbere. The raticv^al horizon is 
a great circle, dividing the upper from the lovAsr hemisphere. 

22. The zenith is the point in the heavens directly ovbr out 
heads, and is e*qually distant from all points of the horizon, t 

23. .The nsnyr is that pbint of the heavens directly oppositi 
the zenitl^;—the zenith and nadif are the poles of theJiorigon, 
being each QO® Ifom it- 

24. 1’he wooden horizon or the horizon of tlie globe is a 

circular flat’piece of wood sustaining the globe, and reprt^ei^ng 
the ratloiml horizon. It is divided into five circles; the^inner- 
most is used in finding the azimuth of the celestial' bodies ; ^e^^ 
next is used in finding the amplitude of the celestial bodies; 
beyond w.hich is a circle marked with the points of tite rPariner's 
compass, of which the north, shuth, east, and west points are called 
the cardinal points; there are again divided into eighf^^dfhts, 
called rhumbs; the next circle exhibits the^signs*of the zodiqg., 
wi^ their names, clmrg^gjs, and thaimmbep of degrees belong^ 
ing to ; the outermost circle i/a calendar shewing the days 
of the month, rurrespondigg with the degrees of the different 
signs zodiac, V * 

2P.* The angle of position between two places ^s‘'foi'rjjfed be¬ 
tween the meridian of ose of the places and the great circle 
passing thniugh file other place. • *• _ 

26. T|ie aii^lemma is a calendar of the monfiis ok tending 
froub tropic to tro||i(^ the*moVhs and days arg dividetb so as to 
correspoBdJto tli^ sun's declinatioq for every day in the year, eu 
^ 27. j^tttt’s declination iS its distanee iiotgl^ dr south of the 
eb'^ator.#"*' * * 

The sun's altitude is its distance^ or height abdVe the 
honzonf 

•^9, Antoeci are thos^who Ifve under file same meridian, but 
on dfiilbfimtsides ol* the ^uator, and at equal distances from it* 

30 . ’ Perioeci are those who live under opposite Tjjeridians, but 
on tlw tame sidejff, and equi-distant from, toe equator. 
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31. Anti ppdes are Ihose who IWe uiid'er opposite meridians, and 

in opposite parallels of latitiK|,c^ tha^s, diametrically opposite to 
each other. . V' ^ • 

32. The sut;fac<'of the earth is divided into live parts, called 

zones. • 

33. Tk£ torrid zone is tfiat sppce of tha earth included be¬ 
tween the trines by which it is boundofl; its breadth is 46o A6 

34. Thci two temperate zones are included betw^ tlM tro¬ 

pics and the polar circles; the one bounded by the tropic ot can-j ’ 
cer and t]ie arctic circle is called the north temperate zone ; and 
the other bounded by the tropic of capricorn and tlv? ant-arqtift, 
circle is called the south temperate zope; the breadth of each of 
the temperate zoned is 43® V. ' 

35. 'I'he Mgid zones are the ^space^ included ^ithin the polar 
circles ; ttiat boum^d by the arctic circle ip the north frigid zone, 
and tfiat bounded by the ant-arctic circle is the south frigid zone. 

3#^ The inhabitants of the zones derive various names from the 
different directions of their shadow^. <• Those who live.in the 
torrid /^ne are called amphisbii, having both' ifinds of meridian 
sha^QW, ; )iwice in the year they have no shadow %it noon, and are 
thep, called ascii. The inhabitants of«the temperate zones are 
callad .hetcroscii, having only one kind of meridfan shadow; 
those ;arho live in the south temperate zone have their shadows at 
.«p 49 on cast towards the south, and those wlio live in the north 
temperate zone have their shadows at noon always towards the 
north. When the days in the frigid zones are more than 24 hours 
the inhabitants have their shadows cast all round them, 
and are therefore called periscii, * 
w 37. When*^ the spn is in the zenitli, or directly over our head, 
■'nt is said to be vertical. l ♦ • , 

38. Cliibate is a part ofVthe surface of the earth by 

^two circles parallel to the eqtiator, and of such a breadth, that the 
longest day in the parallel nearest tlie polb exceeds the day ** 

in thof.^alltlft i^xhthe equator by a certain space of time. There 
are thirty cliqnates between the equatov and each pole ; in the first 
S4j the,dAy^ increase l3y half hours, and are cihi^ hour climates 
•—in tlK*reihaining six, between the polar circled,and ^le poles .s 
thedayti increase by months, the several div|pi|uis are <^led month 
'blimates.. The breadtH of clin^ates varies, and the gr^t^r dis¬ 
tance from tHe<ei^uator the less i^the breath of the cfi^iate. . 

39. A right sphere is that whfx,u'hss the*poles horilSon 

and me equator and all the parallels of latitude uerpetYdicul^ to 
it; when eithef of the poles is elevated aHbvoithe Horizon*less than 
90*, the equator an^’ parallels bf lati|:ude form with the horitsQtf 
oblique angles, and the sphere is therefore ca^ed oblique V—tlie 
amere is said to be parallel when the equator coincides with, or is 
pvaUel to, t^ horizon; the poles being consequently in the zenith 
and nadir. * . , 
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40. T wiliji»ht is the medium hc^;ireen light and darkness, which 
occurs in the mornings befort sunrise, and in ^tbe evening after 
sunset. The boundary of twilight is IH** lylow theltorizon and 
parallel to it; the imaginary circle describing this boundary is 
called the crcpusculjum. , , ^ 

738. Problem: 1.— To Jink the Latitude and L^gitude of any 
place* * ^ 

1 • Rule !.• Find thfi place on the globe, then bring it under the 
^ graduated edge the brazen meridian ; the degree above the 
place will be tine latitude required. * • 

Obs. if the place is porth of the equator, tlx^latitude is then 
talli£<l north latitude ; but if the place be on llie soinh side of the 
equator, the latitude is caiiled south latitude. \ 

Rule 3. To find the longithde. llavin«|^ found the latitude, 
observe what degree o*f the equator is cut by the brazen mCridian, 
which degree ■will show the longitude of the place. | 

Obs. .411 globes hav^ one meridian called the first meridiait; 
on British Globftt^, the first meridum is that ofGreenwicII. If the 
place is ofl the light hand of the first meridian, it has eaKihogltutlB^ 
and when the place is tq the left hand of the first mlri^ian. the 
longitudqr^ it is called west longituctC. ^ £ 

Kx. VPhat is the latitude and longitude of Calcutta? 

729 . Problem II. — To rectify tike globe for the latitude of any 
place. 

Rule 1. Elevate the pole (by means of the braKn rfieridian) 
above tht horizon, till its altitude is equal to the latitude of the 
place. • 

2. Fix the quadrant of altitude on the brazen meridian, atj^h^ 
zenith, or directly oyer file latitude of the pface. ^ 

fi. Place the globe^t/y'^eans of/he compass so ihat the poles 
poin^ dueihorth and south, then will the globe be rectified, or plac« 
• ed properiy, for the Bolution of any problem whicii have the sanfe 
latitude 

£x. Rectify the globe |br Calcutta. 

730. Problem i^l.^—TAc latitude and hngUwie a place being 

given to find that place, * *1 * 

Rple. ^intf the given lengHude on the equaj^or, apd bring it to 
the brazen raeri^^n,Then find tlfe latitude en the meridian; direotb^ 
ly undei^t will d 6 the place aoughf for. * 

" Ex. Pind the place latitude is IS'* 0*5l. and longitude 

76V 48'W. 

7 ^ 1 . (boblem Vd^^TofindJthe differmce*of kMude hetieem any 
two Places. * • • 

*RuIe.**Bring eimh ofdttie two places to the meridian, and if the 
places are in the same hemisphere, subtract the latitude of the one 
from the latitude of the other ; but if^hey are in di^ercnt herals- 
ipheres, add thedaCitudes together, the sum nsill be the difference of 
latitude required* 
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£x. What ss the ilifFerence of latilude between Copenhagen 
and Gibraltar ? ** f ^ . * 

732. Problem V.-^To find the dijffeience of longitude between any 
two places. * * ‘ 

Rule. Bring one of the places to the brazen meridian^ and mark 
its loiigitudl?*«j^uien bring the bther plice to the meridian, and the 
number of degiees between its Jongitudb and the first mark j,g the 
difference of bngitude. ^ ^ * 

Note. Wlicn the places are of different longitudes, that is, one 
east and ^‘he other west, they must be added to eacli other; 
when thfc sum is more than 180 degrees, it must be subtrhetW ^of»^ 
360 degrees ; tile reyiainder will be thh difference of V>Vgi^dp 
required. t , • * 

Ex. Wl^at ik the difference of longitude between the Land’s End 
and Ca;)e Town ? ^ • 

735[. Problem VL—'To find the distance of any two places on the 
gighef' 

Rule. ^ Lay the gi’aduated ed^e of the 4nadravtaoraltitude over 
.i'a»l*-.plaf*-‘ei, and the number of degrees between tljcm, lAultiplied 
by <>wUl give the distance in English miles. ' 

Eir^ What is the distance between Lod'don and Caloutta ? 

73^, • Problem VI1 .—Thchour at any place being given tofitid 
what hot-T it is at any other place. 

•—Rule. Bring the place where the hour is given to the meridian, 
and set the ipdex of the hour circle to that hour, then turn the 
globe till the proposed place comes pnder the meridian, the index 
will« 5 ^Vt to tlie present hour of that plt^ce ; or find the difference 
of longitude between the two places by Problem the 5th, and di- 

added to 
eastwardi of 
place,•where the 

time is required, be to the eastward, then the quotient is to be'sub- 
tracteckfroro^the given hour. ^ , 

Obs.^ Astronometr., geographers, and seamen, commence the 
day at noon, (according (o this reckoning are all the calculations of 
Uie run, i^ooil, and planets,) the first 12 hours are the morning 
hours anS*'the remainder the evening hours ; the former tare called 
Ante hidridiau, dnd ar^ marked M., thedaCter are tailed Vost 
l^idian, aud^re marked P. M. , ' * / ^ 

Ex. What (/diock is it at London, when it is 2 o’clock at 
Caicum. 7 ' ; [ 

735. Problem VIII.— To reei^y the^glt^ for the ^titWt 
ftenithy and sun*s place^ « e ^ 

Rule 1. For the latitude. Elevate thujpole above t^Ck borizort, ■ 
according to the latitude of the place. 

' 2. For the‘zenith. Sergw the qHadrant of altitude on the bra« 
E^n mearidiau at the giveu d^*ee of latitude. * , 
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3. For the sun's pl&W/. Fmtl the suii’s plao&on the horison. 
Then bring the^placo of tl4e ajin on the ecliptic to the in&« 
ridian^ and set the hour indiex to k^velve at noom 
£x. Rectify the grt»be for London on the ItJtlhof Maf. 

736, PitoBLKU IX. — To find at what hour the sun nses and sets 

on any day in the yfnr. * • * 

Rule. Rectify the glo1)e for the latitude and /iin’s place (by 
•Problem «th) and turn the sun’s ]ilace to the easieru edge of the 
^ horizon, the index^will point to tlie hour of rising ; then bring it 
to the western edge of tlic horizon, the index will sho% the hour 
■•'tJf Ibtting* * 

• ^Find die time tif the rising and ^tting of the sun at 
Caltstta on the 19th of ^c^ohcr. ^ , 

737. Pbojbucm X. — To find fd what place it i^wi^ght at my 

gieen time, and also tifft duration of twilight. * . 

Rule. Find where the sun is vertical at the given time and 
elevate the globe for tliat pl,ace ; observe what }>luceK are les^ th||ti 
IH* below th9la>rizon, ft> those below the western edge of the ho¬ 
rizon itia twilight in the riftorniiig'; and to those places«belgw. 
eastern edge ol tlie horizon it is twilight in the evening. • 

2. For <he duration *of twilight. ,KIevate the globe for la¬ 
titude of* the place, bring the sun^ place to the meridian^ set the 
hour index to 12, turn tlie globe till the sun’s place be dust. IB** 
below the horizon, and the index will shew the beginning of 
light; subtract the time of the commencement of jwilj[ghtfrom 
the tiine«of the sun’s rising (found by the preceriing problem) and 
the remainder will be the duration of twilight. ^ 

Ex. What is the duration of twilight at Tr|iiiquebar on the 
SlstofJnne.^ , • ts, •- 

^38. Problem Xf.—!ro»^/2nd thejkngth Sfthe dav and night dt 
any pldtc any giUen day of the yewn 

Rfiie. • Find the time of*the sun’s rising and setting (by the 
Probleoir.) Double the ^e of the sun’s rising for the leng^ji of the 
night, aiid'tliat of its setting for the length of the day. * 

Kx. Find the. length 5f the day and night atjUalcutta on the 
ISthofOctobey. * I % , 

739. PROBLKU Xn.— Tite dgy of the month being giveh'io find the 

sun'it declUiution, %md all those* places where theeun toUi^ vertical 
on that da^. *. ^ ^ 

Rule. •Find the sun’s pla^e answering to tht given day, on the 
ec'tiptlt.^iKt bring it to tmTmeridian and the degree wlticy stamla 
ov(j', it is the sun’s declination. Then turn.the globe from cast to 
we^, and to uil the*places thift pass under ^hat imgree will the sup 
be vert^^on tha4 day. • 

Ex. Find the sun's *declination and all those place.s where he 
will be vertical on the.27th o:^October. * 

740. PAoblr?! xril.—df a given place awl hoar to find where 

the sun is (hen vertical, » • * 
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Rule. Bring the sun’s place founds on the ecliptic for that day 
to the meridian, which shows*its d^liirdtipn ; thev bring the given 
place to the meridian and set the iixtex to the given hour. Turn 
the globe'till tht ii/dex points to twelve at noon, and t^ie place 
exactly under the sun's declination on the brazen meridian will 
have the sth%^ertical at the gTVeii time*. 

Ex. Wlieae is the sun vertical on ftie 11th of May, whtyi it is 
S o'clock, Ai M. at London ? , • , * 

7tl. PnoBLEM XIV.—77<c dny, how, and flare baing given to 
find aU thi'Ke places on the earth where the sun is then rising^and 
setting ; where it is midnight, noon, SfC. * 

Riile. Fimf'by ihe last problem the place lo*wbich tlvs sisn is 
vertical at the riven hour ; bring tlie same to the meridian ; Rectify 
the globet'to an al^tude equal to tfie sun’s declirfation; then to 
all tna^ places just under the western side of the horizon, the sun 
is rising ; to those just above the eastern horizon, the sun is about 
V)set; to all those under the upper hiilf of the brazen meridian, it 
is fioon, und to all those under the lower half, it^ir ifiidnight. 

6 o'clock A. M. on the ^th of Marc|j at A^ral wish 
to know wlrere the sun is setting and rising, and also^whcre it is 
noov and midnight. * # ^ 

Problem XV.— A pUtre being given within the torrid gone, 


to find OAe two days in the year when the sun will he vertical there. 

•- dlule. Find the latitude of the given place (Problem I.) ; move 
the globe ropnd, and mark the degrees of the ecliptic that pass 
under the latitude of the place; then hndon the wooden horizon 
thewdiiys answering to the degrees of ,the ecliptic already found, 
and on those days the sun will be vertical at the given place. 

^'Jote.' The greater declination or latitude that any place has 
*%orth or south of the cqu^or, the period of tim*e that elapses 
between the* days that the sun is there vertical, is less ^hdn when 
^e place is situatetl at a smaller nutUb^ of degrees /roiii the 
equator, aud the interval of time that elapses is in propoVtion to 
the lathuff^' 

£x. Kind when the ^un is vertical ^ Madras..^ 

74S. PnotiLEM XVI .—To find the sun's meridian altitude at 
any giverTplace ori a given day. » « 

Rule. * Elevat* the globe for the latitude plade; find the 
'wn's place* on^the ecliptic; brii.g it to the brazen meficKah, and 
the number of di^ees, reckoned on ,4| i , hetwean the ^lorizou and 
the suu's place, will be the altitude required. « 

Ex. Find th^ sum’s meridian altitude*,at London on the 9Sst 
of May. , ,• • ' 

744. Problem XVll.—T o find the ed^jitude *»/ the sm arty 
jgiven hour and place. 

Rule. Rec'tify the glojbe for the latitude, zenith, and sun*g 
..ydace hy Problem 8th. 'J'urn the globe till the hour index points 
to the given hour, th4n bring the quadrant of altitude to the sun’s 
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place, and the dep;rees between 'that and Che horisspn, counted on 
the quadrant of altitude, wflJ show 4,i)e altitude required. 

Ex. Find thd sun's altitqd^ atJLondon on the tiiUt of May, at 
9 o'clock P. M. t • • * 

7i5. PHOBiiEM XVIII. —To find the antoeci of any given place. 
Rule. Hring the given placp to tike brazen meridian and, hav¬ 
ing found its latitude, coutst as many degrees from tlje equator to¬ 
wards* the ^contrary pole, the point thus arrived at, will be the 
.antoeci required. • 

Ex. What jiedpfe are the antoeci of Potosi ? 

PiiQBLRM XIX. —To find the Terioeci of any ^vtnplnce. 
Rule. Bring «the givea place to the brass nie.pidian ; set the 
ifiddx.tb^he upper twelve; turn the globe tiif the inilex points to 
the under twelve; then the*plqce which is belo^the^meridian, 
having its latitude eqqal to that of the given place, is the p^erioeci 
required. 

Ex. What* place has it.s inhabitants the perioeci of Quitol ^ 
7 47. Probj«bm XX. — 'To fintl the antipodes of any place. 

Rule. ‘..Find Ide antoechof the‘given place, and the^rioeci ojf 
this will ^ the antipodes of the first place. * 

£x. Where are the antipodes of Cadcutta? 


Seotiok 3. 

ONTHECEI^TlAXf GIiOBE. 

748. Definition 1. The Celestial Globe is a representatiAi olTthe 
surface of the heavens. On the surface of the globe th& princmal 
stars are drawji in Uieir* natural on^r andT situation. The star.\ 
ar^classed jtito groups called constellations, excepts few, which 
not bping included in any cpnstellation, are called unformed stars. 
The several stars iu tl% constellations are marked with letters of 
the Greek and Roman Alphabets, for the purpose of dei^tii)g their 
different magnitudes, and» also of distinguishing them, setting a 
to the first or principal star in each constellation ; %,Xo /he second 
in order ; y to4he third, &c. If there are more staii coiisteU 
lation thah^theVe letter^ in the Greek Alphaliet, Rornui letters 
are tlien us^l, aqd al^ the ordinal numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. BesidJr 
the clasllficationbf stars into censtellations, par^ipdiar names have 
been giv^h to single star 8 /.>a^d^al 80 to small clusters of stars includ¬ 
ed in a constellation. • * " 

9l The heavens are ^ividedjinto three re^ons/ called the Zodiac 
ami'the North^ern and Southern41emisphefbs. The first of these 
divisjons^cuntainsthe foUfiwing constellations; viz. 

Aries. r Cancer ss Libra ^ Cqpricornus vr 
'Taurus jj ® Scorjiic* n? Aquarius m 

Gemini U Wirgo r\ SagittariuB Pisces Jt 
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The CoAetellafciitns northwafU of tKe zodiac Are, 


Latin Names. . Ertt/lisA Names. 

Ursa Major, iTheXSr^at Bcarr 

Ursa Minor,* The Little Bear. 

Dralo, * ■ The DragAn. 

Cephens, Cepheiis. 

Andromeda, Andromeda* 

Gassiqlhra, The«Lady iii her Chair. 

Perseus,Perseus. 

Prgastn, The flying lyirse. 

cU, 

Bootes, Bootf’S. 

Mona Meoflaiis, Menotuus's Moi^Qtain, 

Coma Berenices! Berenice's Hair. 

Cor Car^, <^iarV*’a Heart. 

Corcpia TOreali^ 'l^e Northern Cnnana. 

JJtTcnlea, ^ Hercules/ 

Cerberus, Cerberus. ^ 

Lyra, The Lyre. 

Cygnus, The Syan. ^ 

Viflpecula et Anser, The Fox and (Stfose. 

,Laei^ta, The'Lizard. 

Carnalvpardal IIS, The Cameleopard. 

Serpf.ns, The Serpent. , 

f erpentariiis. The Serpent bearer. 

ciitum Sobieski, Sohieski’s shield. 

Aqiiilu et Aiitionus, Tlie Eagle. 

Dcljtliinus, ^ The Dolphin. 

T<||prua Poniatawski. The Bull of Poniatawski. 

Eqmilus, The little Horse, or horap’s head. 

Sagitta, The Arrow. 

Djux, Lynif. 

Ijeo ininoi% The little Lion. 

TrianguluiD, Tlie Triangle. 

Triangulum ininfis, The lesser Triangle. 

Muscar Tlie Fly. • 

Auriga, Th« Waggoner. 

Tlie Constellations southward of thtfzudtac are. 


Tlie Triangle. 

The* lesser Triangle. 
Tlie Fly. • 

Th« Waggoner. 


1 Lrtin Names, 
^ctus, ' * 

Orion, • 
Eijhan^s, 

Lejins, 

Canis M^otf 
Canis Minor, 

Ara, • - 

Coroim AnSuialis.. 
/’isris Aiistndis, 
Colomba Noaebi, 
Bob or CardKnam. 
Oras, * 

Phoenix, 

Indus, 

Pavo, * 

Apus, 

Eqttidtts Pictorias, 


Engfish Names. 
Th^Whale. 

Orion. 

Elridauus. 

Thf Hare. 

The great i>»g 
The little Dog. • 

The Altar. * 
ECbe*8oi>theni Grow^ 
Thf i^nthem Fish. 
Noah’sJ)ove. 
liie Royal*OaL • 
UtejCraiie. 

Pboencx. • 

The Indian. 

The Peacock. 

The Bird of Paradise. 
The PaiutePs E^el. 
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Latin tlameU, 

S rxiR Nauiica, 
achina PneumaticB, 
Cruz, * 

Quadra Gnclides;! 
0»:tann Hadleianiu^ 
Arpo Navis, 

Hydra, 

Crater, 

\)orvas, 

* Centaunis, 

Lu|ius, 

Oiati^leon, 

Pisces volans, 

J^Hado, * 

' •Toncan, 

Hydriis, ^ 

Monoreros, 

Sextans, 

Apis, * 

Triangnlum Anstralis, 
Fogrmux Ohp\;uca, 
OiB^ina Scolptoria, 
Horolpiptint, 

Reticulns Komboidalisj 
Telfsdopinni, 
Mieroscopioinf 
Circinus, 


English NaniA. 
Mariner's Compass. 
The Air Pnmp. 

The Cross. * 

Euclid’s Quadrant. 
Hadley's Quadrant. 

The Ship. 

The Hydra. 

The Cup. 

The Crow- 
The Centaur. 

The Wolf. 

1’he Charnel ion. 

The Plying Fish , 

The SwordiPish. 
TheToncari. 

The Water-Snake? 

Tlie Unicori/^ 

The Sextant. 

The Bee or Fly. 

The South Triangle. 
The Chemical Fumacv. 

The Clock. 

TKe Telescope. 

The Microscope. 

The Compass. 


5. The zodiac is an imaginary belt in the heavens, about Iff 

degrees in breadth, in which the planets move. Through the 
middle df it runs the ecliptic (Circulus Eclipticus) or the sj^n's 
apparent path. The Ecliptic is divided into 12 signs, add each 
sign is divided into 30 deCTces. ^ j 

6. The E^uinoc^alf (Circulus Equinocfiales) is a gredt circle^ 
cofresppndirig to tjie equator on thC)Earth ; it is divided into 3ff0 
degryes^and also into 24> hours. The points where the Equinoctial 
and Eclijitic intersect each other, are called the equinoctial points! 

7- The Colures are two great circles, intersectingieag?! other 
at right angles in the poles, of the Globe, dividing the Ecliptic in¬ 
to four equal piirts, denoting the four seasons of y£ar. The 
one passing through Aries and Libra is the £quiAoct*al Colure 
(Colurus%qulirioc(ioruro),'and the other passing through Cancer 
and iQapri^rnus is (he SolsUcial Cpiurc (Golurus Sblsritioruin). 

8. The Tropfcal Circles (Tropicus Cancri etJTYonicus Capri- 
comi) ai^ each paildlel tc anC 33o 28' distance from tiie Equinoc¬ 
tial, beiKg the limits of the sun's northern and soutliern obclina- 
tioi^ « , 

.9? The Pmar Circles arc thrj Artie Cii-ele (Circulus Articus) 
«28^ 'Instant from thii North Pole, and the Antartic Circle 
(Circulus Antarticus) 23* 98' distant from the^ South Pole. 
'Th^ circles pass through the north and south poles of the 
Ecliptic. 
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10 . Se^oniiaries t(Pa great circle, are|great circles which pass 
through its )>olt! 8 , and which ^re perpendicular to that great circle. 

11 . Circles of Latitude or secondiiricl t 9 the E)«liptic, are great 
circles perpendicular to the Ecliptic aAd intej'sectiiig in its poles. 

19. The AltitudI of a heavenly body is the part of a jrertical 
circle intercepted between the body an^d the horizon. 

13. ThS* Azimuth of a heavenly ho(|v is th'e, arc of the horizon 

intercepted l»otween the meridian aiuT a vertical circle passing 
through thaf body : it is eastern or western aa tlie bod^ is east of 
west of the meridian. The amplitude is its*distance from the 
east or wer.t, at its rising or setting. « , 

14. The declination of a heavenly body is its angular distantf?* 

from the Equinoctial measured upon a* secondafy to ib •drpwu 
through the bmly. The declination pf a heavenly body is snnilar 
to the Ifttiteide'^of a jjlace. • • 

15. •The latitude of a heavenly body i^ its distance north or 

fioutlbof the ecliptic. The sun being always in the ecliptic has 
n« lafitude. • 

16. The longitude of a heavcyily body is its dtatahce from 1 ® 7 

^riev} iffckoned eastward round the'globe. Tl^ longitude of 
the sun, ^s ^ts place in the ecliptic. ^ * < 

J7r The right ascension tof any body is its distanee^rom the 
first Ineridian (which passes 'through the first point of Aries) 
ineasurAl on the equinoctial according to the order of signs. 

19. Culmination^ the transit^ or passage of a star or heavenly 
body over tlv? meridian. 

IP. The Cosmical rising or setting of a star is when it rises or 
aet 8 *«t the time of the sunrise. , 

SO. The Aoronical rising and setting of a star is when it rises 
br^ets at the time of suii-setjiiig. • # « 

^ SI. The JHeliacaf rising of a star,*is, wn^n it is seen at the 
eastern edge of the horizon a little before sun^nsing. * ' , 
eSS. The Heliacal setting of any stUr i& when it is seen in the 
westernrpart of the horizon, a little after sun.>setting. 

93 . tj^rtive* amplitude is the easten| amplitude of b heavenly 

body. *. * * t • 

94r Oct^dudus amplitude is the western amplitude of a heavenly 

body, ^ ‘ • • * *. •* . 

^ 95 . Oblique-a$censiqp is the doint of tlfe*e<yainoctial wnich 
with a celestial body in an bbiique sphere. * * 

96. Oblique fltscension is the poiii^of the^equinpctl^l which 

sets with a celestial body in an oblique sphere. • 

97. The orbit^f a ^ilanet is the path dercr\bed hr it rovndAhe 

sun. t t • 

98. A body is said to be in conjunction with the svn^hpn it 
has the same longitude ; and in opposition when the difference of 
longitude is lfft>*. 
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S29. The geocetitric plhce o^a planet is ^splac^as«een from 
the earth ; and its heliocentric place is its place aa seen from the 
sun. ^ ■ 

30. The disc of tbV sun or moon is its roimd face, which on 
account of the greatfdistance of the object appears flatf A digit 
is the twelfth jiart of the diameter of the sun or moon. 

31. The solar system ccftisists of*the sun and planets, and their 
satellites or moons. It is cftllcd the solar system fro|fi so), the sun, 
4>ecausc tl^c snn is])l.'iced nearly in the centre, whilst the planets 
revolve round it various distances. 

.32. The fixed stars .are those heavenly bodies whicl^ shine by 
'raeft- ow^ii ftght, and are not subject to motion. * 

, Sjjl. ,I*laiK ls jfre either*l>riinary or secondary. • 

3-t.* l^rimary planets ye those bodies in our system which re¬ 
gard the sun ns the centre of thair motions. * ’ • 

35. Secondary pliMiets, satellites or mooiis, are tliose •bodies 

which revolvtiround the primary jilaucts. ^ 

36. The harvest moon Js the full moon which happcns'at or 

near the aut Anyvtl eqidnox, a few nights hefoi e, and also a few 
nights afier, the full, when Vhe rises nearly at the same ih.''*:.. 

is, within « .snort time before and after the setting»€»f fhe sun ; 
thereby enabling the hu^andinan to «Qntiitue longer his la)>oy'm 
the fields* for the purpose of gathcfiug iu the harvest at tlfaP sea¬ 
son of the year. • 

7 45. Pbobuem I .—Tofind tlte right ascension aud declination of 
the A'uu, or (f ajixed star^ • • 

For tike sun’s declination.—.Find the sun’s jdace on tlie ecliptic, 
bring it to the meridian, ytd the degree over it is the deeiinat4t)n. 

For the declinatiou of a star.—Bring the star u> tlie meridian, 
and the degree over it is.the declinalj^n. • • 

For the ri^it a-scehsioji.-^Having Drought'either tj|e sun or th^ 
star tiiT th% meridian, observe whaf degree of the equator is cut 
by the iruiridian, whiclL will show the right ascension required. • 
Ex. F'iiid the sunl declination and right ascensioiison the 
31st of May. • • • •• 

Pkoblem II.— (kctinatmi and rigltl ascension of a star or 
any other heoAsenly Imdy being given, to find the star. • *• • 

Bring <he degree of right* ascension found on tlje equator to 
the •meridian j the point immediately b&teath, or corrjjn, 
spoiulinl fo the declination, will he the place of tike star or other 
heavenly 4)ody reqitired. * » * * 

F>x. ^ certain star liiu; itssleclination 32o 18’N. and right 
ascen.siyi 1 lO" 37’ ; required the star. • , 

.ItauBLEM Ifl.— 'Pofind the JLatUude and Longitude of a star 
of ariy qfksy heavenly hod^ 

Rule 1. Elevate the north or south pole, according as the 
body is iq the northern or southern hqtnisphere, 66i*>. 

8 a 
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2. Bring the solsl'ti^il colure to the meriman, then will the 
pole of the ecliptic be in the^ zenith^ oW which screw on the 
quadrant of altitude. 

3. Keying tlih globe steady, move the quadrant till it comes 
over the given st'ar nheii the degree of the quadrant imme^^iately 
over the star is its latitude, and the degree of the ecliptic cut by 
the quadradt altitude is th#longituiip of th'e star. 

Note. TheMongitude of heavenly bodies is reckoned in signs 
and degrees. '* « * . 

Ex. Ucquired the Latitude and Longitude of /3 Taurus. 

74-6. P'lOBLKM IV.— The Latitude and Longitude of atBtar^or 
planet hemg given^ to find the tiiari or the. place of the plank. 

Rule 1. ilavihg brought the pole of tlie ecliptic which ysaii ^he* 
same liemisphere as the star to the mej-idian and zenith, as direct¬ 
ed in the preceding ^problem, fix isver it the quadrant of altitude. 

2. P.love the quadrant of altitude till it cuts the given degree 
of longitude marked on the ecliptic ; then, under “the degree of 
latitude marked on the quadrant, will be found the star, or the 
place of the planet. . ^ •*< 

Ex. ^ Required the place of Mercury on the 5th of October, 
1817, when' its longitude was 6 signs 22o, and its latitude S. 

747. PiioBLBM V .—To find the Altitude and Avirngjlh of the 
heaveAl^ bodies, having the LMdtude of the place, the day, and hour 


given. ' 

Rule 1. Rectify the globe according to the latitude, bring the 
sun’s plave to the meridian, and set the hour index to 12 at noon. 

2. Turn the globe till the index points to the given hAur ; the 

globe wtUl then represent the proper situation of all the heavenly 
bodies, marked upon it, with respect to the meridian and tlie 
"^onzon. i » 

3. Fix the quadrant of al^tude in the zenith ; bring tl\p gA- 
duated edge over the place of the body: the degree over the |dace 
will be the altitude of the body, and the dqgree of the horizon cut 
by the quadrant is the Azimuth required. 

Note*l. When the Altitude and j^irouth of the moon or a 
planet is required, find* its place on the globe by looking in the 
Kaubical Alimnac for its right ascension and declination, and for 
its latitude fuid longitude. Mark' the place thus fouiid wi^h a 
pencil, or by sticking on ?the globe a small piece of paper^ ai^cl.then 
proce^ as directed by die rule. ' ' 

2. Tlie AzimutJh is tlie complennmt ta the eAstem and western 
amplitude. When a body has au altitude above the horizon, the 
azimuth is used*; hue when the ^ody iA rising or settiug, ihe 
amplitude must be used, ' \ 

Ex. What is tlie Altitude and Azimdtii of A<debaran,'^*a Tau¬ 
rus,) Latitude^52« N. on December 6th at 10 o’clock p. m. ? 

748. FrouEejr VI.— Tl^ Latitude if the place ami the day of 
the month being given, to find the tune when any of the heavenly 
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hoilieit rise, oncome th the '^endian; ath their mmjditades, and 
duration above the horivon. ^ • 

Rule 1. Rectify thejgltJbe th’c j^iven latitude ; find the sun's 
place on the given dav; bring it to the meridian^ and set the hour 
index to 12 at noon. • • * 

2. Turn the globe till the given body comes to the eastern 
edge of the horizon; the index will ^low the time of its rising, and 
the ]^oint on the wooden fiorizon where it rises, will be the eastern 

•or oj-tive amplitude. • 

3. Bring the* body to the meridian, and the hour index will 

, shew the time of its culmination. « 

*'• %, M<^e the globe round till the body arrives at the western ■ 
•edge the horizon, on ^hicli its western oi^occiiiuous amplitude 
win he ^lewn, and the indeif; will point out the time the body sets; 
the time between the rising and setting o^the ^bdyt^ill be the 
time of its duration dbove the horizon. • 

Ex. At what hour will Sirius rise, culminate, and set, pn the 
3rd ol'December, in Latitmle 51" 14'. N.; how long will itbdabove 
the horizon ;*aad what*are its an^plitildes? * 

749. •l*ROi|^EM: VII.~To explain, in general, the (Memtion of 
the length tf the days, and difference of the seasons. * • • 

Rule Put several marks upon die ecliptic. • 

2. Rectify the globe for the ^ven latitude of the plate"; turn 

it about, aud it will be seen, for northern latitudes, that the nearer 
the marks are to the Tropic of Cancer, the corresponding dittrnai 
arcs will increase. • • 

3. But as you approach .the Tropic of Capricorn, the diurnal 
arcs of the marks will decrease; aLso the former area wilt be 
greater than a semicircle, and the latter less, and the marks in 
the equator ^ill describe a seraicirqje above^the horizon. ** J 

• 4. ^ Therefore, ,whei. the sun is in the equator^ the days anil 
nigjits are equal; as he advances towards the Tropic of Cancer, 
the daj9 increase, an<^ the nights decrease; when he comes to She 
tropic, the days are the longest, and the nights the s^prtwt. 

As th6 sun approacl\^ the equator, tne lengtti of^e days 
diminishes, amh |lut of the nights increases; and whm be cosies 
to the equator* the days and nights will again be equa^ Then, as 
he advs^^es tow|rd8 thc«Trepic of (Japricorn^ the ^ays diminish 
ana the qights»iiicrease, till reaches that tropic, when the dpys 
will be\he shortest and the nightif the longest; and then, as he ap« 
proach^ the eqiiaior, the days will increase and me nights decrease; 
and when at the eqaator,«ie wiU again be equal day and night. 

5. eWhatever 1^ die latimde of the pl&ce, jvhen the sun is in 
^li^ equator Sr equinoctial, tnsidays and nights are cquid. 

6. •As the pAe, ths^un is half a year above the horizon, and 

half a year below it. * 

7. At the equator the days and nights are equal during the 
whole year; the sun being 13 hours abov^ and 13 hours telow 
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the horizon and th>: heavenly bodies will appear as long above 
as l>elaw the horizon. ^ 

8. By rectifying the globe to t)ie 14tit/ide of the arctic circle, 
(664",) the longed day will be fdund td bo 24 hours, and the longest 
night of llie sarfie fength ; and it will he readily seen, /hat all 
places etijoy equally the sun in res}»ept to time, and are equally 
deprived of it ; the length oi the dayq at one season of the year 
being exactly'equal to that of the nights at the opposite. «• 

Ex. is the increase and decrease of .the days “and night^ 

for every 15** of the sun’s longitude, in the latitude of Archangel? 

750. Vroblem VI11,— To explain the phenomena of the /f aipeet 
Mom. ‘ ^ 

Rule 1. Rectify the globe for any northern latitude, r- • , • ‘ 

2. Bring the sun's place each day, to^hc meridian. 

3. Set/^lie'nour jndex to the liliperXII. • 

Now^ as the moon’s orbit makes but a smalt angle with the eclip¬ 
tic, lot us suppose, for the sake of simplifying the quclltion, that she 
reoves in the ecliptic ; and that her nieap motion 4 about 1.3° in 
a day. . . . *> • 

-ia^'Septemher, when the sun is in the begivnin^ hf Libra, 
the mooh, 'al its full, is in the beginning pf Aries. Now, make a 
marlf^ at the beginnittg of AV'ics, and at the t3th and degree 
of that’ sign, and likewise on Ithe 17th and 4tb degree of Pisces. 

5. ITlark also the beginning of Libra, and the 13th and 26th 

degl’ee of that sign, and do the same by the 17th and Itli degree of 
Virgo. ' • 

6. Now, suppose the full mooir in September to take place 
wh^ she is rising, in the beginning o4' Libra ; find the time of 
her rising then,*and on two or three preceding and following days; 
^o'ttie same for the fti'il mooiitiu March, (suppose it,to take place 
at the eqiiinv^x,) and the im^cx will sfiow the .times of,her,rising, 
when in tlicse opposite ]>arts of the ecljptic. 

«7. If the mark .at every 13® be continuetl from Arie.s to Libra, 
you wiM dqd the difference in the times of rising to increase up to 
that po\f»t; Ibr wheif Libra rises, the aclipfic makes the greatest 
angle with,the horizon, and any given porcioii'of It is longer rUing 
above tliesdionzon .than when Aries or any other-, given degree 
ascends. , ’ ’ ,f .* •* 

*-S. Hence, the full moon in Sep'tember happening whep she is 
at or near the beginning of Ariesv the intervals' of her rising for 
tw’O or three succes’sive nights, will be much leslf than «ihoye of the 
full mobn in March, when she js‘iu the opposite sign, or hear the 
beginning of Libra. ‘ ^ \ «■ / 

Ex'. Find the time& of the modu's rising in September for ivth 
nights preceding and following the fulfj which*'took ]datie in*the 
beginning of Aries; and also tw'o nights preceding and following 
the full which' took place iu>the beginning of Libra, or ix March, 
in latitude 51® 30', Supposing her daily motion in the ecliptic to 
be 13®. 
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751 . TBCBLEit find the Cosmictd and Acrofiical risin^ 

and setting of a star. f , • 

Rule 1. Rectify th^ gfbbe^for ’the given latitude of tlie place 
and bring the star to the eastern horizon. * 

2. pbserve what* degree of the ecliptic is*cut by the horizon ? 
seek this degree in the EpJjemens, or on the horizon of the globe, 
and opposite to it Is the ^orrespotiflent day of the month, whicF 
is als^ the day that the star rises cosmically.^ • 

• 3.. Briilg the stiir to the western side of the horfzon, and the 
degree of the ccUpeic cut by the eastern horizon will give the day 
,when itsets cosinically. « . 

'* 4. Wh*en the star is in the eastern horizorj^ observe what 
degjjeetqjr the elliptic is'then setting, for that will give the day 
when the star rises acronicaUy. • ^ 

5. And i# the star is brought to the w^sterd horizon, the 
degree then setting will give the day when the star sets aeroftically. 

£x. On vrhat days dots j3 Leo, Deneb, rise and set c<^nii« 
cally and acronically at Opoiuo ? • 

752. -Pro^l2Rm: X. — ^I\jfind HeliactU rising and^setting of 

a star. • ^ • 

Rule 1. •Bring the st|r to the eastern verge of the Itbrftson, the 
globe beis^rectitied as before. • 

2. Fix the quadrant of altitude^n the zenith. 

3. 'I'am the quadrant to the eastern side, and if the st9r be of 
the first magnitude, observe what degree of the ecliptic is cut *tiy 
the 12th degree of the extended limb of the quadrant |»thhi degree 
of the ecliptic will give the day in which the star rises lieliacaliy. 

4. Lastly, turn the quiulrant to the western side, and procectriri 
the same manner as for the heliacal rising, and the* degree of Jie 
ecliptic cut by^thc qi^draf't, referred if) the h5cizon of the globe, or^ 
to in eyhemeris, wUl give the day oj^ the star’s settingheliacally. 

E^. On* what days doi^ Menkar rise and set lieliacaliy at 
GIasgow,^atitude 55^ 5^ N.7 • 

Note. ' The larger stars will be visible at a less dist|nc^ from 
the sun than the smaller oyes; stars of the first ma'^uituHlc may 
be seen when the 9ii)>is 12** below the horizon ; starS^of second 
magnitude, whan it is 13 *; stars of the third magnitude whcfi it 
is 14.®; stflgs of*th^fourth magnitude, when it is^l5 ®; stars of 
the mth^aod sixth magnitude,'when it is 1G“ or 17» below th» 
horizon. * • * 


SectiISn 4« 

Ola ivE OF IKEAf S- 

iVken it 16 consiflered that the Earth is of a globular 
figure, and that Maps and Charts arg drawn on a flat surface, 
it will be q^sily conceived, that if some^of the part^be drawn in 
their true propertfons, others must be either contracted or dis¬ 
torted. • We are therefore obliged t(f have fecourse to what ia 
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called prrj'ect/on, in^order to delyieate thesuri^ce of the earth; 
by which means tlie several p^^rts, when ifieasurcd on proper scales, 
their distances, latitudes, longitude[|, will be eg usd, and the ne¬ 
cessary problems Solved to a sufficient'degree of accuracy. 

Maps afe of two *kinds, viz. General or ’Universal Maps, and 
Particular Maps. 

General Maps, are those Which exhibit the whole surface of 
the Earth in tV/o circles, or hemispheres; each containing bs^f the 
surface of the globe. , * . * 

Particular Majts are those which exhibit same particular part 
of the Earth, and are generally drawn in a square or oblong., 
Tlie top or upper part of a map is always north ; ttfe bottor^ 
south ; the righUhand, east; and the left-hand, West, , « r • 
Latitude is Uie distance which any pUce lies directly north or 
south of t^ie fequatpr, and is reckoned 011 the east* or west side 
of the map. ' 

Lopgitude is reckoned eastward and westward, •from the first 
meridian, on the top or bottom of thejnap. Degrees of latitude 
are of an‘equal length, (except i,n Mercator’s projtxtion) each de¬ 
gree bairv^lSO geographical iniies,or 69English mitips. Ui&t the de¬ 
grees of l^ngvtude are unequal, continually decreasing iifi length, as 
you approach the poles northward or southward from thQ,equator. 
A TA-uLC Jihowiny horn many ^ographical miles answer to a degree 
« of Longitude at every degree of Latitude. 
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In maps twr charts, orf Merpator's projection, the Megrecs of 
longitude are all equal, and the degrees of latitude increase from 
the equator, nor^h and ^Jitth,^nd are protracted in the same pro¬ 
portion m the degrees offlorlgitude decrease; which^means the 
meridii^B of iongitifde, and parallels of l^titAde, are straight 
lines. 

/ 

XJEOtrRAPHICAL PROBLEMS PERFORMED.BY MAPS- 

• # 

754. pROBfiEM I.— To find the Latitude of anif place on a Map. 

, ^ule^ Draw with a pencil, or imagine to l)e drawn, aapprallei of 
latitude through the given place, and where tjjat parallel cuts 
cither «£the ex^Verae mendians, on which tlilfe degrees of latitude 
are marked, will shew -th^ latitude. If the numbers of the 
degrees increiise upwards, the loititude is north ; they increase 
downwards, the larithde is south. If the nuinl>ers in ofle part 
of the map increase upwards, and in another part tiownyards, 
the equator runs throu'^h that map, from west to east, and 4s 
numbered ® at dw extremUies of jt. * 

7.55. I^ROBLiM 11 7'o*find tiK Longitude of any plao^otm Map. 
Rule. Dftiw, orimagiiy? to be drawn, a meridian lind thfough the 
given pl^cd, and the point where the meridian cuts the exjteme 
parallel, at the top or bottom of life map, will shew the longitude 
required. If the numbers increase to the right-hand, the Idhgitude 
is east; if they increase to the left-hand, the longitude is west? If 
the numbers in one part of the map increase towaftls the right- 
hand, and in another part towards the left-hand, the first meridian 
runs through the map from north to south, and is marked " at its 
extremities on the top and bottom of the map. • ♦ • 

756. PBq^LEM yi.**- To find tbAdifferehte of Latitude hetweeg^ 
tidbplqfies. ^ • 

I^le. Plnd the latitude^ of the two places (by your map); if 
they hate both north fiui south latitudes, subtract one latitudb 
from the other; but if one has nortli end the other soiiith latitude, 
add the latitudes together to find the differtnee of *Iatituae. Or, 
count the degrees between the parallel ofdatitude, tiirough 

each place in the map. * 

7^7. I^oblemJIV .—To find the difference of Longitude between 
any twap^es. • * * • w 

Rule/Find thd longitude of the fwo places (by^Problem II), tlien 
if they ^a\e botbreast o* both west longitude, subtract the longi¬ 
tude of ^ne place from that of the otlier; but if one has fkst and 
the other west longitude, zM the longitudbs together to find the 
difliirence of longitude, and 11 %he sum exceeds I 81 J degrees,' 
it fsomtSiM), and die reiumnder will be the difierence. Or, count 
the number of degrees between the meridians, pjissing through 
each plaoe in the map. • 
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758. Pkom.KM Vt—The hour^at ank place itein^gimn^ to find 
what hour it is fit any othtr phute on the M^p, 

Rule. Find the difflTence of lopgittijl^ betwegn the two places 
(by Problem lV.)*'and for every •.legreecoiitainetl in that difference, 
reckon 4 minuieS oftiine ; this tiine must lA; added to the^time at 
the given place, if the required place be eastward. But if the re¬ 
quired place be westward, it nAist be'siijjtractetl. 

759. PiioBiJfcM VI.— 7b find the distance between any two places 

on a Map. * , * * 

Rule. Take the distance between the two places with a pair of 
compassfSf and apply it to the scale of miles; if there be noj a scale , 
* of miles, apply it to the sides of the map, and reduce the degreeS 
into miles, by multip^inghy 60 for gcogra])hical idiles, or 
English miles. ■ . ** 

When til? two pl%pes are on the tiame meridian, the difference of 
latitude* multiplied by 60 will give the distance in geographical 
miles,#pr by 09xo^ will give the distance in English miles. If the 
two places be on the same parallel of Jatitude, their difference of 
longitude,' multiplied by the nu|;nber of miles oonttimed in one 
degree *longitude, in that latitude, (according {p the*»table of 
miles in U degree of longitude iu every ^egree of latitude,) will 
give the true distauce. 
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760. * Definition ,—Physical Oi*o'.;ra]>liy iloHcribe*-* the Oitterent 
Sca'-onjj, t ’liiiiatcs, Prudiicthms. thc*various phenomena of W'inds, 
KaitJmuakes, and Ti«les, relative to the K>irth, aiul/ihe vaiiety of 
JiTliabi^auth, with the particular circuinstancts in which they 
are placed by dittbronce of Chmali*, (iovernmeut, 


Skoiion 1. 

Of THE SEAsON9 and CLIMATES- , ' 

761. OMiquiti) of ihe Enrik'n .4 n'.s.—The* axis of the. Earth 
makes an anulc of ncailv degrees, with a ]u‘rpeiuUeular, to 
the plane of ns orbit ; and tjiroughout its annual ievolution*kee\js 
in tliesajneoljWijijp direction : const quently, iluiing one part of the 
year, thejnortl^ pole is tuihed towards the sun ; and in»t] 4 £ other 
part of list com se, the south pole is diiect(d towardwi i4ie son; 
and this nhenoinenou ia^hc cause of Ute difl'cicnt seasons. Whiu 
the north pole is turned towaids*the "^un, the inhabitants the 
nortlierii h<‘inisp)iere have summer; and when the soutlupole is 
opposite to the sun, the eouiitiics of the southern lieini^jdiere have 
.summer; and eonsequenily when either of the polys aje turned 
from tiie sun, the hemispheres in which they are plactd have 
winter. Spring aiul auiujiin are eau-.cJ by the progressive motion 
which the earth makes in o|»posing the difteient poles to the sun. 

The piienomena of thy* inclination of the Garth’s axis to the^anv 
of its 01 bit is^Iso tin? cause of the diffei cut lengths of day and uighP.' 

763?.* Zbnp '<.— Hie sujface ot thc*caith, as has heeu hefoie no« 
ticetl, it^livided into live rbnes, two of wliich ate called the frh- 
gid^zotic*<, and extend degrees from each pole ; and ai^ 
miles broad ; the boundaiies of these zoin;# are caHtd tifc polar 
circles. The teipjMyate zones are sitiyited hetweeu .the polar 
circles and the^tropics, and aie each 2>970 mileR brdkd ^lie torrid 
zone is iJiat portion of the land and water which jira between 
the tropics*; its^bTeadth is miles. * ’ * 

763,^ Seamis*of the 2’omt4 Zone.—The season* in the torrTd 
zone are*dijEFcrent« froin«tbo*-is of the tein})eraltf zones, the only 
distinction of seasons experienced in the ton id zone bomig hot 
and dry, and hot and ; most of the •ounyrics of the torrid 
zone have six^onths iucUni^gito dry weulher, and the otlit. 
iircrmin;^!^ rainy #veathyA 

Cfn.the western coas^t of Africa,^t Sierra Leone for example,, 
the wet ^season extends Irom June tp October, atld ihedry sea* 
sou fioin September to Juuc. Uu the Uold Coast,, the rainy sea- 
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son lasts froiia AprilJ.to ()clober,,an(i h the kingdoSn of Congo, 
from the end of ^farch tq. the iniU-l e nf September. On the 
eastern coast the seasons are tlie revew ii of tho^oii the western, 
as at Sofala. ISlojiainbique, &c.*the rainjii season extends from Sep¬ 
tember td February. * 

764, Smsom in Imlia.— In Bengal, the hot or dry season is 
from the beginning of March till the* end of May ; the rainy sea¬ 
son lasts fro^ June to September; tlie three last months^ of the 
year are generally pleasant, but in January and February excessive 
fogs prevail. On the Coromandel Coast, tlio ^ainy season com¬ 
mences ^ith the north-east monsoon, or lasts from October till 
April ; and on the Malabar Coast, with the south-we*st monSodn, 
or from May tb September : this oppolition of the seasows ia the 
peninsular of India is owing to the chaiti of gbauts, whicn, extend¬ 
ing along^t B'om qorth to south]^ piecipilatu the ii asses of clouds 
they iictercept. 

7^i5. Seimns in the Temperate Zones .—In the eountries of the 
lemfierate zones, the seasons are very, various, and are regulated by 
the distanres of the differen t coiui tries frofn eithet^f^the frigid zones 
or* ti)A«tdrrid zone. In general, howeVer, they lu^c four seasons ; 
viz. spring*,-summer, autumn, and w’inter. In England, the sj>ring 
mojjtiis are Febrnary, .Mar<di, and April*; the siimmor,consists of 
Ma/, 'June, and July ; the auluninal months arc August, Septem¬ 
ber, and October ; and the three rcmaiiking months aie winter. 

V 66 . Sea.snns in the Frigid Zone .—The frigid zone has only two 
season s,«win ter and summer; the long night of winter is very severe, 
the sun not appearing above the horizon for seven weeks, but the 
brilliancy of the stars, and of theAurora,Borealis, or northern lights, 
(which are supposed to be occasioned by electricity,) together 
Vfhn the light of, the moQn, which during that time never sets, 
*sup])lies in jiome measure the light of the siii\. Tlie frost diiting 
the winter is very severe ; fapid rivers are frozen to file de^th of 
<ive or >ix feet, and rocks are s]dit by th^ expansion of 'the water 
in their itjterstices while freezing. The transition from* winter to 
sumroft- is vfiry rapid, and the short stynmer is exceedingly warm, 
but foggy,. • . ^ 

?67, ijmgperence^of Climate in the two continent^.—On the west¬ 
ern contmept, the climate is much colder thaij oil tlte^astern, in 
fimilar parallels of'latitude ; the cofilis al£om6rect»iisider8blein the 
southern hemisphere than in* the northern. In the islands, the 
climate is generally more temperate during all^seasons, fyan on the 
contiiKnts, which is caused by the suriouading sea; irom the same 
cause tlie weather is^lso more unggrtain.* , 
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^SErrv*N 8. 

') wraBS 

768. Definition anri .wind is air, put in motion, 

and this is occasioucil^'lmfly liy means of hear,; ii^hen a«y nart of 
the air i* luated by the sun, or (ihorwiM*, it expands, and tlicreby 
beinjr capable ot ascepdin.;* ii^theatrnvspbeic, the surrounding cold 
air rushes in to fill its placo^ and that air iieing late^nl, it ascends 
ajso, ami a fresh supply of air fallowing, produces a current of air, 
which is called wind, and is iron tic or violent, according to the * 
space or extent of Air which is aff’crcd by the heat, 

• Wiiuh .—Tliere aie lour priiuipal wftids, the 

iioilli, wist, souih. and cast, which leccivc tljeir^a .tncs from the 
f<tur*4^4i!lriers of thb wot Id, which are called the four cardinal 
points. * * ^ ^ 

770. Rnte of*d/oh'o7?.—^Vind iravels at the rate of 60 or 6Q miles 

in a gieat siorin; a hi isk ivind at about 16 niiles an hour; and gentle 
hu’czes move not inoie than one mile in tlie hainc space of ftincj 
When tw'o str|j:>iig cinrt'tils'of air or wind meet, they.produce 
nnipest*, tliundcr' lain, had, and Whiilwinds. , 

771. 'J'f-opJeaMlf'indt(. —Tlieie ai^ three kinds of tropical winds, 
which tih w^nlninst always from one point of the compass. 

1. 'J'litf trade wnuls blow fioin, tlie north-east, on the.n^rtli 

side of the equator, and from the south-west, on the south ^idc of 
the equator. , • 

2. The monsoons, or shifting trade winds, blow six monlhs con¬ 

tinually ip one direction; they prevail in the Indian deean ; their 
change, whicli takes place at the vernal and autumnal equiii^xes^is 
acconipa'iied witli violent Jftormft. ^ 

3. The land and sea hi eezes blow off tl\(* land from niglfrfalN 
to about inid»-<iay, und fitipi tlie seA*, from ifliout noon till mid<^* 
night ;»thes« wdndsnever extend aborc 60 miles from*the shore. 

77tf. llvt Wiufh of lnd*i and Afr'xn. — Winds passing for % 
^considcrSile time over itiacts of land that arc liiglily headed by 
the sun, bicomc sometimes scorching and syiffocating 7o«sucii a 
degree as to be vci y injuilous ; of this nature are ilie w;nds that 
blow ill nindoost fiAn'and Bengal, during the months March 
and Aprils and,*the heginiiing^of May. These winds'^re often 
felt Ml the •ilcst I ts* of Arabia Africa: and»also another of a 
still moiv dread't^ naiiire, calleti tUe Simoom, whici\ kills men aiiSi 
animali!. if they breathe it; i^s duration is h&twivcr only for a 
lew secoijds at a time. * 

SErflJW 3. 

eaAthqvakes. 

773; CrniAO of Earthqnuhes .—Eafthquakes are^raused by the 
action of siubierraueous agentv, or the explosion ofjirolcanoes, and 
when felt at sthail distances from th^ place where they originate. 
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arft accorr.paricd by^ openings of tlie* earth ; buir -wiion their 
influence is felt over extensjve tracts bf country, tJiey are sel¬ 
dom attended with such dreadful con*fl']n<nces as happen in the 
former case. Ei^rthquakes aVc frdqnerB *111 the AV^est and East 
Indian Islands^ and in South America. ’ 


Section 4*. 

TIDES- 

774,. BifinitionfNvmher, and Cmm. —The regular motions 0 ^ th® 
sea, according /o which it ebbs and flows twice in 24 hours, are 
called Tides; they* are caused by the attract’oii that be¬ 

tween the earth and the moon ; when the sea at its flux has risen 
for about-six hour-", it remains siationary for a feuT minutes, and 
is at that time called liigh-water; and wtien in its reflux or ebb 
the <«ea has fallen for about six hours, it is then again stationary, 
^nd is called low water. ^ 

77o. of Hivers .—All *‘ivers fjow towai *s the sea. but the 

tides iif ttie sea also cause tides in them ; for when%the wkter in the 
sea vises, it'forces back the currents of riyers, and rixnfting a consi- 
derrj^de way up them, causes the stream to run upwards towards 
their sources ; when the water of the sea subsiiles, tlie rivers resum¬ 
ing their natural course run down towards it. The tides are 
greatest at the new and full moon, and are then called spring tides; 
they are least at the first and last quarters, and are then called 
neap tides. 


'Section 

PRODUCTIOITS OF THE BAHTH- 

776. Minnml, FegftaMey and Animdl Production, —Tkfi natural* 
productions of the earth are arranged ihto three classes, eddied 
IcingdO/.isl 1', the Mineral ; 2, ilie Vegetable ; and 3, the Animal, 
kingdoms. 

1. Tbf’Mftieral Kingdom contains—1, all earths and stones; 
S, mineral combustibles ; 3» salts ;»and 4, metals. '* 

Tlfe t^egetdbie iiwludes trees, "tehrubs, and plants, 

whether in thu ocean or bn the land • those of the land are ifalled ter¬ 
restrial vegetabltS; those of the ocean arp called marine Vegetables. 

3. I ' the Animal Kingdom included all those productions of 
the earth which,are endowed with life; .whether they inhabit the 
or the water. -Those anir-ai- which live upon the lanjl are 
terrestrial animals ; those inhabiting tlit water r re aquatic ani^na^s; 
and those which can live ,both on the land and in the water are 
called amphibious animals^ 
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Section 6« 

vAjangTiEstoF Tka ponAit spbcibs- 

7T7. Clasmjiratiorff —The hujjian race may be 

classed into five disyncf varieties; the mo§t teiieraily received 
opinioii is, that these varieties have sprung ^oin one coniinoii 
origin,and that the difference hcu^cen each isowing to four chief 
causes ; climate, food, manner of life, and her^itary diseases. 
,The»five grand divisions of mankind are 1, tne^JKuropean or 
f'aucasiaiAace; 2,4he Asiatic or Mongolian rare; 3,'the Ainerican 
race; i, the AfriCaA or Ethiopian race; A, the Australian or Malay 
iyi«iet>% , ^ 

]. The Eupnean or, Caucasian raceiK.t^c most symmetrical, 
*anTV«th(irefore the most elegant variety of the human form: the 
general colour is fair ; that of the cheeks moieor led ; the heacU 
globular; th#face straight and oval; the forehead slightfy flattehed; 
the nose narrow and rather aquiline ; the cheek-bones hot verjp 
prominent; (lie mouth small, the lips a little turned out; tjfe chin 
full and toun^lcd ; the eyes generally of a light-blue, bu^ as weiras 
the hair, vanaWte; the fa^er bei»g gencralW yellow or |^rown, and 
fiuwing.* Th* most poribet liiuiamunts or this varietj^*^re tliose 
of the inhlbitants of Agia Minor. 

2. Talih colour of the Asiatic, dr Mongolian variety yel¬ 
lowish brown, or olive; the head nearly square; the cheek-bones^ 
wide, and the face fiat; the chin rather proiiiiq^nt; the eyes |^lack 
and small; and the hair black and scanty. 

3. The Ainerican is of an obscure orange, rusty irt)n,*or copper 
colour ; Ihe head is less square; the cheek-bones less expandedj^and 
the face not so much flatleiiedas in the Asiatic ; the eyef are dark 
and deejily seatca, and the hair black, straight, aifd thick. ^ 

4. 'I'he jt^tliiopi^n ov A fricaii vanes in dhlour ffdtif a deep taw# 

n^ tp a jet black ; the liead and &ce are narrow, 4bc latter pro- 
jocj^ng towards the lowe^ part; the forehead arched; the Jins, 
especial^ the ujiper oi^', very thick ; the cheek-bones prominent ; 
th&hdir black, frizzled and woolly. » • 

5. 'i'he last variety c^imprises the iiiMabitants*of Nfm South ‘ 
Wulds, and the namerousadjacent islands; togethdr.wiUl the South 
Sea Isiaudfei ii^ general: tile Australian variety is ofk% blackish 
broyn : fine hdad^oiuewhalnatrowcdat its uppg'partj the forehead 
rather ^xpandd!; the upper^jaw slighily prominent; the tiwse 
broad, but indistinct, and thediait harsh, coarse long, and curly,. 

778. diffident t^nikaUthnU of the Worulare thm clfut/ted. 

1. Cducasum variety, include»the £uro[iean nations, ejR;c}>t the 

Laplat^lers and restpofahe Finnish race : tfte tWstern Asiq|ics,af 
farps therivefObe, the Caspjfnfaiid the Grfhges; and iJie Northern 
X’igcanss • • • * 

2. > Mongolian variety. —The rest of the Asia^ca, except the 
Malays > the Finnish races of the nortliern parts of Eurone. aa 

SB 
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the Laplanders, the^Esquiniaux, extcjjfiding over the northern 
parts of North America^ from Bh^ring’s/iStraits* to the extremity 
of fircenland. ^,1 

3. Mthiopian rnKietp, indudiitg aH thenfricans^excepting those 

belonging to the Ist^or Caucasian class. ’ « 

4. Amefimn, includes all American Indians, but the Esqtdmaux. 

5. Malay .—Theinhahitantaof the peninsula of Malacca ; of the 

Polynesian and Australian Islands; those of the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago ; the Island of Madagascar, Easter Islands, and Uie 4nter-, 
mediate countries, * 


SECTiort 7. 

OF IiAmuiGE AHB NATION- 

779. of jVa<tion«.--Mankind dife also in languages, 

religion, civilisation, and form of government. There are at 
least eighty different languages in the vodd, besyles numerous 
dialects : ^there are about fifteem different barba^lus languages in 
Africa,about thirty in America, not one of «liich*hAs any 
similarity to*the existing languages of Europe or Asia.* In Aus- 
traUf^r. besides dialects, two principal languages have beduHscover- 
ed. Th| French, Italian, English, and German are the most 
police Biid cultivatipd languages of Europe ; and in Asia, the Ara¬ 
bic, Persian, and Sanscrit. 


Section 8. 

DIFFfeAENti: OF NBLiarON. 

** m • * 

780. Religion .—As all savage nations practise sonfe religious 
Ceremonies, it would appear that there is no people cntiiely des¬ 
titute of t)|^ knowledge of a Supreme Beifig*. * ^ 

The dlftbVeftce of re'igion divides maykind into classes: 1, those 
who worship ^enc God,* and have sacred .wjritings, containing 
Hisirevea^ will, for tfie r^ulation of their lives; this cla^ 
includes the.Jews, and Christians ;tS, Alahomedaini, whose reli¬ 
gion is founded partly on the Christian and Jetfish dis^nsatfons, 
combined with the opinions »ul fables promulgated oy'Maho¬ 
met ; 3, those W5.o are called Heathens or Pagans, and who 
instead'.^ God, or beside God, worship,supposed deitfescGf di&r- 
ent kinds. , ^ 

■781'.'^ CAmtmne.—-Christians ai'eVivided into twe chorenes—], 
the Latin Church, consisting of Cathoiips and. Proteu^iqts;*^ #, 
the Greek Chur<^. But both,are sub-divided into numerouE(.sMU 
and parties. 
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The Cliris^iaa i^ligion^s cstublished over*«ilmosf th^ whole of 
Europe, the west of ^ia, anil in<he north-east*of Africa ; it ia 
also wiilelv lUffused in alt European colonics. 

789 jlffl/iortjeton^.^TIhe^Mahdhietans are divided iyto—1, the 
sect of ^oiar, to whicti belong the Turks aud^Arfbians; and 9, the 
sect of Ali, wiio are the Maljometans^of Persia. The Maliomedaii 
religion has its chiot seat yi A-^ia, especially in Arabia, Turkey, 
and Tartary ; it is also spread over a grea/part of Africa 
and TurkeJ^jin Europe. * 

78.1. <rhe Hindoos and Chinese acknowledge me God, 

V^yV’^oraliip, besi(|e Him, imaginary dcitiek and iinagestuf various 
knuls; other Pa^ati natiops, also, seem to acknowledge a Supreme 
Beif^ij,4>ut likewis!^ worship images and natural objects, as the sun, 
rivers, plants, beasts, reptiles, &c. ' ^ i 

781. Pagdhi. —The nations of the interior of Afncaf the savage 
tribes of America, thS islanders of the Pacific and iudian Oceana,‘ 
the tribes of Northern Asia, are mostly all licathens. ^ 

785. Jews .—The Jews are scattered over nearly the whole 
world, and stitllferm a ifisjinct p^ple in different countries. 

'Phere a'’e reckoned I85,000,00iy Christians, 110,000,00^^14110- 
medans, 6,000,000 Jew^, and about 500,000,000 of* IIditheus in 
the worltk '* * - 


Section 9. 

CIVILIZATION. 

786. Civ/7/^rt£/on.—“Mankind, witli regard to their modes of 

life, are classed as folkjws— i, Roving Tribes and Firfters ^ 
Wandering Pastoral Tribes^ and 3, Pio'ed nations. > 

1. The first class embraces all those iribes u.t’ ''4sightnfcanf 
nations who lubsisthy huifting and dshing, feut rove about with¬ 
out aiiV fii^d habitation. 

Qf U»der the second claas are included those nations or tribes 
whqhav^no fixed residence, but live in moveable tentsj and, with 
their flocks and herds, wander from place tr^ place iir the c'kteoaive 

{ dain^which are qommon to Asia, some parts of Afric^* and Lap* 
and in Europe: such are the Laplanders, the Arabs,The^$yalrn«cks, 
the Mougals, and the Tartar tribes of Asia, whose foqd'consists of 
the flesh add milk* of tame animals. , . 

3. Ih the thivd class are cojinp^hended all those nations that 
have pernkanent hahitatious, ami dwell in cities, toArris,and villages ; 
such arejthe*pricipal nations of Europe, the Persians, tbe<ik'hine8e, 
the Japanese, the Hii^doos of Asia, &c. Jvbo^ land is divided 
among difler^t owners, andd’odered prcductive by cultivation. 
ThAr of property also distinguish these claves ; that of tlm 
first c^sists entirely in tlitdr utennU, weaponct,iind the food they 
have just acquired. Herds and tents /ionstitute (he property of 
the second class; knd the third alone have proper;^^in land. 

f0»B 2 ' 
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787. Modes of Modes of life fi;irnish Inother important 

distinction. People who live only by hui\ting and fishing are igno¬ 
rant, unsociable, and mostly vr,ueif jth^il pastoral tribes are not 
savages or barbarian^ but they have little wivyization; and nations 
engaged in agriculture and commerce are always enlightened and 
civilized, either in a greater orJess degwee. 

788. Eductif^m .—Among fixed nations various institutions, as 
schools for youth, colleges, universities, and academies pf arJs and, 
sciences,are established, for the promotion of Education and Leum- 
ing^ which essentially contribute towards civilizaticu. 


Seotiov Id. 

» 

Society and forbis of goyIsrnment' 

^789? Savage Trifm .—Savage tribes, having little connection 
among themselves, have seldom any lifwa or goveniraent; nations 
united ut ^ body, frame and ado{ft laws and a fonii of governinent 
to whiclioevery individual subnTits, or ought to Sub^iir, for the 
general good of the whole coirynunity. • , 

, 79fir * —A State or Commonwealth, is a body bf people 

connectml by the same government, and yielding obedience to the 
saitia general laws. In some state the members are free, enjoying 
equal privileges and rights, and arc subject to the supreme laws 
alone; in others a difierence of light^prevails, and some are slaves 
or wassals, some commons and citizens, and some few arc nobles, 
enjoying varioiyi privileges accordiiig to'their grades. 

7^. ' Oriaiu^ of — The origin of ail states is traced to 

force or conquest, wltbu a majority is compelled to }ie4d to the i^ill 
of a few, or o? one man ; or it springs from a Social ooinpaKt, by 
w^iich a constitution, or fundamental laws are fixeilfur tlie^ovarti- 
ment oi^ the state and the welfare of indivitluals. 

792. of ^ower. —The exercise of supreme powef is 

either vested iq one or shared by maby. The supreme power 
consuls o^lhree parts ; !, the legislative, whitti enacts or forms 
the laws; % the judicial, which determines the appKgatiop of them 
in individual cases; and 3, tiie i^ecutive, prlniji puts the 4aws 
iifio execution.^ ^ * 

“ 793. Mmiurch^»~’A monarchy is tjiat state in wfiich tlu^supreme 

power ia vesteil in one person; and it may efther be arbitrary, 
limited, hereditary, elective. ‘Svhen the sovereign ortnonarch 

has thvsole powdb w^iout contrpu^and the laws iepend*on his 
wilL the government is called arbitrary, or despotic, as that ectfi- 
b^^d in Russia, T urkey, and most of the states of AUl* • 
^^hen the power of the monarch is limited, and part 5f his 
sm>jects, as the nobility, clergy, and commons,, assist in* framing 
^ V' 'aws, and the supreme ^iagis^rate is bound 'to observe the 
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fundamental laws or cotstitutfbn and gov^ only according t, 
those law^j the state is tfgn called ^ limited nwnarchj/. HerediiarA 
monarchy decends by *iilticcitRnce to the relatives of the reigning, 
Mince. In an elecurefnonafchy the sovertygn^is citesen by cer^ 
nil! electors, on the death or.abdication of hie predecessor. | 
79-i. Republics.—A Kepuhlic is a state in which the supreme 

power is shared by many,*and it may be eitlier a (||^niocracy or an 
aristocracy. , , I 

795. A Democracy.-^A Democracy is a rdJtiublican state ini 
'“s^ich the suprenfb power is lodged in th^> hands of a ruler, chosen 
b^^he whole body of the people, or by their* rcpr^entativesji 
a3S(^bled*in a Congress, or national assembly. i 

* .An Aristocnicyt —A Republican state, -in which thegovern^ 
mentis settled in the nobility, o^^ any other small body 
ff.rsom who have themselves assumed the pd^«cr they pq^sess, jjif 
called an aristocracy., 

797. Political I^^erty .—Political liberty is that freedam of 
speech andrjSctiun in all political affairs which is enjoyed by tne 
peoj^le of^a state, and variee in diflerent degrees accor4ij|g tu the^ 
difibrent modifications of the constitution of the state* •* | 

79^ ^Strength of a ration .—The st|ength of a nation is reckoned) 
according to its extent, populatioB, revenue, civilization, alld ita 
naval and military force. 
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CnAl»TE^ XI 

* 

QUESTIONS ON GECGRAPH.Y. 

Section 1. 

On the D^nitions. 

Vbftt is Geography? What are the constituent p^arts of the surfacyof 
the eiirlli ? * » . ^ 

How iiumy continents Are thort% and what are the divisions of tl/c lba?ih 
contained in them ? • 

How many » ccana an* there, and whit are their names and dii'isioitp ^ 
V/liiit is .1 sea ? * 

What IS a cove ? 

What IS a bay ? 

What is HK island ? 

Wh.Ui is a i.v'er ? . 

Wliat is a peninsula ? 

What is an isthmus ? 

Whaf ts an estuary ? 

Wlint is a promontory ? 

»»hat is a cape ? 

Wh^il JS a channel ? 

What is a^nkc ? 

What is a strait ? 

WhSt is a road ? 

What is a gulf ? 

VOia-.- a continent ? 

’'Rt are the divisions of land and water ? 
lat is an asst.iuhiage of islands called ? 

mt country is that to which the name of Delta is applied, and why 

t$ it called so,? 

hat is .t volcano ? ^ 

hat is a ghaut ? 

hat is a marsh ?' 

Hiat is a i'lngle ? 

Vhat is a canal? 

Yhat is a sound ? 


Section 3. 

Ofi ilffif/i. 

What are maps ? 

What ''""s arf drawn upon maps ? 

How is the surface tit the earth divided ? 

WliAt the names of the zones, and tSeir extent i 



QUESTIONS ON OEOGRAPHT. 



I * SE4frioN 3. 

Eirf^ «n<4i7« Divisions. 

£ire a dpscriplion of of iho earth. 

What are the preat divisijhs of land ? 

What portions* of the earlft'Ji s>iwface aiv ront.iincd in eaeli eontincot 
Inli> how many parts is tht®ocean divided, and what they ? 
Describe the situation and extent of the -ocean. 


Section I. 


*(h>i?era/ Quentions^on the Principal Ditmions of the Earth, 




W IS 

ow isi. 


> bounded t 
■ divided ? 


■, and through what countrie 

I H 


What is the length artd hrendlh ol ——-? 

What is ihejcrea and population of-^ 

What'are i''tp inland seas belongirg fu ■ ? 

W*,irh ii'jf' the principal bu/fa, gulfs, and straits of ■■ ■ ■' ■ ■ 

Wtt‘ I a'lTthe cliief rivers and lakes of — - > 

Whek'jis the source of*^ the river-j-, and into what part of thi 

ocean does it fall ? 

W’hat is the length of the river 
does It How i 

What are tlie dimensions of Luke-? * ^ 

What chains of inountains arc in - . ? 

Wliat is the extent of the ——— chain } 

Mention the heights of the principal siimiiiits in the-- ' ^ riiOiii.tainB 

What noted volcanoes aiv in- • - * - 

What RU* the eliief oap^ of ——j- 

Where are tbe^iriusipai islands of — 

Wliat^ort of a climate i> that of — 

AViiat soil is ooiiiinoti in ——-> 

Are there any deserts ii||- 

What .are the productions of 
Wiiat nations inhabit 


and whciu j^re tliey situated 


* W ' 

- - 111 ' 


and what are their nat. 

> • 


and whereabouts ajc they ? 


T 


What form of g6^e^nme^t is most prevalent in 

Whiit reli(^^n is most preraieiil in - -- i 

Whatds the ssate of learnitTg iu j. *■ '■ } 


i . . ■ (1 

Section 5 . 

General Questions upon Counfriess ■' 

wVherft in - - ■■ ■ situated ' 

What is the extent of—1—— ? 

What in the area of ■ ,> 

What *18 the population of — ■'' i > 

What are thfe diyiBion& of —.i—. ? 
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QITESTIOlCS ON bEOGRAPHY. 


bich arc the prinfipaQowns of 

iw is-' bounded ? . 

ba'i. seas arljoin-:-? , 

hich are tbe princi||nl gulfs, bayk, ani^sSrain) liclonging to 

ame tbe chief isla^jds ^>elt>nging to--♦ 

Vbich are the principal capes of-T ? i 

(That mountains of note are there in — 

Phich are the principal rieers of-?* 

(Vhich are the prihcipal lakes of-? 

IVlicredoes the *--rise, into what sea does it flow, and W'hat is the 

length of its course ? ’ 

‘^hat is the mpitai of-ft 


escribe the 'inhaMtants of — 
fi^hat is the form of gore/nment in 
lYbat is the established'religioii of 
n what state is Isarning in ———- 
i^hat langwaf^t h. speskftn in 


. > 
> 


^at are the principal manufactures carried oii in,- 

las-j-any colonies, and where are they ? 

i^bfiiit are the principal articles of commerce ? 

Vhat is tbe Voviiiue of . . ? * 


•^^lat ns theVuinericdl strength of the military and naval forc^ 
describe thecHiLate, soil, am! productions of — w - ■■■—. 


Section 6. 

On Hindoost’han. 

• * 

rom ^hat is the name India derived ? 

Vhat w llnf native name ? • 

Vhat is tl^. appcllalioH Hindoost'han derived from 

other -- u6 the,5Iindoo3»give*to their t;ou||try ? 

IS (lindoostj,hea bounded ? 
t arc the divisions of Hindoosl'hao ? 

..t is the extent of Northern Hindoost'han ? ^ 
hat are tjie principal divisions of Northern Hindoost'han, and what 
are the clflcf^towns or places in each division ? 

Whal is the second great division of Hindoos^ ban ? • •« « 

What is the extent of ft ? • * # 

'nto how luaAj provity;es is it divided, and lUiatare the pu^ipal towM 
or places in them ? *' 

Vha| is the tliird great divi^'on ? , 

'hat is the extent of it ? \ 

mt are tha provinces contained in it ? . , ^ 

Vh*tt are tk«,pi-incipHl places in those provinces ? 

Vhat is the ^ient, and <i'what are the boundaries ol Southern H?o> 

d00St‘'.lU? * - . 1 < 

'<Iaiiie the p 'tvinccs and the chief towns contained in them. 

Vhat are th .^natural divisions of H^^oost'hau i 
Describe \ '^hijab* t 
Describe the Dooab. 
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QUESTIONS ON GICOGRAPHY. 

nesnribe the Dorta. » v 

M 'lat arc the .poUtinil di Isiona of country ? 

What is the character vi'.jlfe siu'fitee of Ilindoust’Jian ? 

What arc the jiViucipal n*jj»iin1fi|Ls in India ? 

What are the iirincipal pl.^'ns ? 

What are llie ptincipat ri er^s ? ? 

WfeatVrc the cliief lakes ? 

are the chict canals? , 

WIftt arc'the chirt' capes, gulfs, and hays ? 

What are the- chief i>lands ? 

What-climate ha# ifitidoosl’han^ 

VVhat are ihe^nipnsooris ? 

What sort of a soil is that of India ? *' *" '* 
u are the vegetahle productions ? » 

Where is the table- land of the Ghauts * 

Wha^ luoiintaius it», Ilindoost’hnn have their summits covered witk 
snow ?. 

Give a description of the Indus, 
fiive a description of ll^ Gnngcs. 

Gire a descriptron of the Hurrarnpooter. 

W'hatQinima^ are coinmouiu Ibndoost'lnn ? 

What i^jTieral piodiictions are found in flindoost'han : 

[u State is educa^ou in Ilindoost’han ? 

, *■—. 

Section 7. 

OA British India. 

What IS the extent of the Brit-sh territories in India ? . “ 

What is the population contained in the British ter'wtories in India? 
Into how oiany ^tesidencies is the British tej ritorj 
Wtiat trt'ritory is subject to the. presidency ofiiengal ? 

tlie circuits and majiiatracies r f this presidency.’ 

Whatns the extent of the Madras presidency ? 

What provinces and disisricls tfre contained in the presidency of M’adras 
Describe the presidenej* of Bombay. j 
W hich i.s the cafiHid of Bntisli India ? «> • 

Wliat part of Calcutta is inhabited liy Europeans ? ' 

What^iart di" Calcutta is cliiafiy inhabited by Natives • 

Wh.-it sjrt of structures afe tBe houses in Calctittn ? 

Wliat are tbelprmillipal public buildings fn Calcutta? 

Where is Benares situated 

Wli.atf is She native nam^ and in whdt estimatian is this city held '»y 
tlfe Hindoos ? , ^ 

Wh’t public instifUtio^s arc ttj^re at Benareg ? 

>Vliat is the most iu]poTtaniy»raDGli of trad^ carried on at Benares ? 
WliRt the pofulatioti ^ £«na*res ? 

What is the capital of the British jjpssessions in the De^an ? 

Wber ‘1 is Madras situated, and how is it defended ?* 

Describe the city of Bombay. a 

What trade is carried on at that place 
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alTESTIO}]^ ON CEOCHAPHr. 

, ,< 

Where is SiirAtj and givg^a description of it. 
l)cscrihe Delhi. 

Whcie is Agra ? 

Whftt is it celebrated for ? ^ r 

^Micre is Pu^ne, iin(|!viMi{L rfl)rt of a city is it ?; * 

^ On l^ulo Pcnantr 'and Sinic nre. 

Where is Penang situated, and what are the names hy which ‘‘-^1 
designated ? " 

What are the pi'(.durt|nns of it ? 

For what is Fiilo Periaiig celeijrated ? i 
What is the name of thr < oitiil } 

Wjjci'c is Siucupore'shuatuU ? 


Section 8. 

> Native States in alliame with the British. 

t- • 

& A 

'That are tliei’**i‘ilivc states in alliance with, and tribn*‘ary fct thfii 
British * • . _ 

What is siifftid^ed to he tiie extent of country 'and population) iu a 
luartner under tlie influence of tlie English ? 

Where ar^ ihe territories of tlie Nixilin situated ? 

hat are tl“? hoiindaries of the Ni/.am’a states ? 

V.'h'i* are the principal'towns iu the NiAum's states? 

Wiut' is the climate of the Nii&am’a territories, and is the sotP produc¬ 
tive ? 

Describe briefly ihe capital. 

AVhat are tli-e productions of the territories of the Nizaui, and what trade 
is ra]'j[|;|id on by"the inhabitants ? 

What, is tlie e’i9jia<\pt’ the Nagporcdominions I* 

Giv’e'a brief deserjotion of them ? *' 

What is the capital, and what sort of a town is it ? 

What aop its productions ? 

'Vhich is tbp smallest kingdom in Hindoost^lian 

Between wlKit 'v^txallels of latitude, and between what meridians of 
^ longitude is'it sitifated ? 

State its Jength, breadth, area, and population. 

What are its .productions ? 

What sort of ^ climate has it ? " 

What^irers water Oude, and w-here ar»- their sources ? 

What IS the capital of Oude? Giye a dcsciiptiou '‘fit. 

Wffat are the principal towns of Oude ? 

Where are tl{}.Guicowar dominions, and'what is their extent and popu¬ 
lation , V « *** 

Where is the province bf M^^sore, and hetw' i it bounded ? 

Give a description of the general appearance of ««hh country. 

^ What is the extewt oi Mysoi-e, and what is its population est AUJLm>V'V saw • 

' What rivers wa^er ih*^ Mysore territory ? 

What is the caj^ud i Give a deaciipUon of it. 
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VV^rc fire hie ilominions of the SaJnruli Ri|^# hjfuatod ? 

Wnat is tbcir oxti*ut and pi^pulativn ? 

Whal are the bouVidaries df these str^es, and the principal towns ? 
Deserihf Saiarn^i'. I* > * * ' 

J^''iipre is Travancore sitiia'l*d I ’ ^ 

How i#it l)Ound«d, and*nlflat is iw extent ? '"'hv i , ^ 

What is said be ^hu of the»professi«ra Christianity in this 

jirovHicc ? ^ “ 

^WJt'*%c is Cochin situated, witat, is its extent, and \v|iat,is its capital ? 
LlndCi whose gfA'eriMnent is it ? ^ 

•Whrtt are t)ic minor stales ninler British iSrotection^ * 

Where is Bicanere .Jttiated, and u^atsorl of a ca4iPU)’ is it ? 

\V*liat are the chic''’ towns in it i 
W*«;re is Jej poor ? 
l^es'ecfbt it. ,, , 

W'hat are its nrpdiictions and miinuHictures 
Describf' the capital. 

Desciibe Joiidpoor. 

D escribe Odeypoor. 

Describe Jesselnierc. 

Desenbt Kolab.'t ^ 

Describf»» Booi^ee. 

J)f*srnlie fiAjian), 

Wiutt IS tiia extent, rc-'f ttie, and capital of llolcar’s domintbns? 

W’liere is Ciitcli .situut'^ and what are lis boundaries} 

Where i.s Sikkim situatLo ? » 

W'lat sort ot a country is it ? 

W'hat are its boundaries, and what is the capital ? 


StSCTlOK 9. 

On the Indepcu^nt StaOee^ 

Wliat ^ates within the limits of Hindoost'han are independent of 
dirut iuHuencc of th| Britiah ? ~ * 

Describe'iNepaul. ,, ^ 

W’liat are the river^^feN^payl ? 

W'hat fs the capital of the Ncpaul monarchy, and wheffe iS'it situated ? 
What arc$the iiAist remarkable objects in Catiuaiiduu ? 

DesA'jbe the inhaliitants. i 

Descritte the Ne^^aVs.* • 

Descri le^the dominionsthe Lahore Raja, 

W’liat ar*' flip prodOctio^of Lafibre i • 

Give a dl.icr^tion of the cap'ital. 

Give a description of^Amritsir. ^ 

What^iLs^he p'fincipal pOssessi^-s of the Sindia^ fan^ly ? 

V^tat ^e\he territories of the Ameers of Simit^ 
lSive,ajllescription of them. ' . y 

W'here i^e the Afghan territories ? nfention some pdrtidulara relative 
to them. j * 
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QUESrl^NS ON GEOGRAPHY. 


¥<* 




he Foreign Colonies, 


What are (ho |if>s!y;s9io't#of the Portugese ii^ India ? 
What iilacos iiavV the Freucli in Ifidia ? 

Describe the Datilsh j[)0^/es9ious i|i 


Sbciiox'*^10** (T 

tfie^KlAnils of Jlindoost’hari. 

• ft , s 

Name the islands of^jndoostUah. ^ 

^ Doscriljc Ct vloi), 

Posrnbe thd'tapitV-^ft. ^ \ • 

What are the prinrifff-^^ices > land ? 

Describe the inhabiXants of ('eyIon, * 

JVhat arc ^ilsott$ and Elephnnln noted foi ? 
fSive a dev . cf Oie Laccadivea. 

’ Give ade&enptiuu of the Maldives, 


Section *11. ' 

On Australasia. 

f" 

CWltat islands are comprehended under the name of Australasia ? 

,Kjider wh^it ifoveriiment are these islands ? 

Doserpe Anstr*^*- ■ ’ 

]>..,i;ribo Ntw South W’ales. 

What is the capital (»f New South Wales ? 

Whaf arc^he other towns in tliis country ? 

Describe van Dieyien's Laud. 

\C.Liut of these islands ? 

Nrmie tlie othef' Islands? * ' ^ « - r 

'Wheri were thtse couuti'|ts discovered, nnd in what st.ite are ^he 
aburiKtnes ? 5 ' » 


I^ECTIOK IS. 

On Polyne^. ^ 

•Native the isfr.nds denominated Polyiifsia. 

Wliere are the Pelew^slainls situated } ~ 

W hut ia the situatiOli .of the Ct^olines ? ^ f ' 

Which an^he largest isl.uids of the Ladrones, and for wh^ ire they 
noted ^ ^ 

What .^U!r islands rfre tligre north of tht^equrtor ? 

Where .\e the Navigators’ Islands ? * . , 

What is ye i^’PlN\«5d uainher of |he Friendly Islands, and way are 
they so tilled ? 

What island^compt^e the Georgian group 
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•#/ 


i/hPi nrp tl«eH<.titr)S I<!aud 8 ,*and \»bat .iriiUe uarile^ftf thi pnnci- 

uVie IS <*0^ rt their mimes ? 

wii^ lh« dAcoituts^t isliinutoiijj 

otliPi ulJArK 11? silbitiil south ol ihi i<l jr >•*^ 

A hit h/', htoMohwntd i|aU'e^to*the jy^ei^s, lusloms, 

&r ot till, yii ibi'unts cjllifst Isl iiiils^ / 


Sk \ 

On ^yuthanat^ 
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t 


Wh it IS M tic 1 Ol 0/1 iT»h\ 

i)t l\ll^^ IS tht uniMi'^ siij jrsi 1 t»» consist > 
How Alt Oil ^\rJ ‘Uis (hssid ind foi wh t | 
V\ h it IS ihf sun and whue is it | hu < tP li 


niiVl ^ 

t IS u iliiimtti, inti 10 


what t 111,docs it 111511 on its ims > • , 

,t aic tl < nSnus of ilu j I tiu tw, ih( ii respecliii dist intt^h 11 om tliCw 
S1114 thiiifc diiimttcis ind |>tn«d& ol mo uUuii * ‘ , 


lilt ilihCdlUd? 


«\h it 

A Slltdf^ Lilt IdP Ml.illll&lt'l 'S IfSW 

Hot in^dt Ihi id inits mo uis ? 
t|i|tis«« Ittif stii il (}l In ^ 

11 IS tilt txis (I the f,lo( I ’ 
iiithu tht extifim points o 
* h it IS the axis of the tilth ■' 

*\hat IS the iqtintot ^ 

How is iht (qu itor dividf d > . 

Wh it m muidi iiis * * 

S\hat lb till hi i/in lueiidian ^ 
iJisciibi tht tilq ti( * 

How IS the ctlq tit duidcxl >, 
lo w^idl do linse sipnj itfti * 

Vfhat ate ftit liopits > , 

Wiidt ait tht polar cirtlts ’ 
tMi it 11% the iqiiii oitial noiiits ’ 
tVh It ai^-thc solstiti il j onits > 
lr\ h^t lie the eqiyy^t^ial ^n|| s^stitial colqrts ’ 
rtiat M> the 1 ihiude of i\l «t ^ 

W h it vs t|i« loggitmli of 1 u 

uat aie pai lit In ot htitmih ’ ^ 

Ahat^ loeint bt hfVreuce of fatitudi and'lt ngitiuk •' 
.low IS the dibtami bi tween two plu?eb iiitasiiiid ^ 

[)t b( I ibe,^ tuc quaduint ot iiltitu I?** I * 

[ksnihc the horari 01 hoiirtucles* 

Elmv man) hixi/nns are there, aittf Low are thei distinguis 
Irit ihe aemth * * * '■ 

lr\*>%T*i& uadii 1 • 

iVtl it la the hori/t n ot th? g!ohc ^ 
kVhat Ae rhumlis 
A hat are the e irdiu il points ’ 

^esenbe tht an^^le ot po itiou between t^o ji'ac^s 
[describe the aiviieiuui i ^ 



C ,. QUESJJOK^ on GEOGKAPHr. 

> \ I* . . 

>t is tnpaijil ' the declinatio«t ? 

i 'Vliflt is iiii'ant jjf fhp sun's Hltitiv’-* ? 

Vlirat JH’ the af ;-*t)yL plAdc* ? 

Vluitiire thr perift'Cfk^ * 

What are 



hy 

XV\ lu'ii IS the 
HVhal is meant by 
Wli.it fire ln(iir e 


le sun sai^ to be \*erP 'al ? - 
“ant by ■ ' 'vni elimate, r" 


rent zftn<*S desis^natefi ? 


d how m.niy^ <4imate$ p^e. there 


atls,'\?^»id what,/re month rliinales ? 

* vvimt a*[>ui'iiliei spficre ? 

t^at .iiidai^ (Of l\viliy-|if called ? *” 


■^A’h.it is a 1 iijlit, w 
Wliat is tu ilijsllt, rinff 

is the (’i;k*sllal Globe? 

^Jow ,iie I'^iiiii'KUi^tellations t'laaseil ? • 

Kow aiPil'iiie siursTiiarked ? 

How aie tlie heavens divided ? 
yV’hat is the zodiac? 

^ tViiat aie Ite cf^alcllations in the z<nUar : 

‘iiow man^ Mistellalions are there in<he ««rtliern liemi.spheiv i» 
Hmv'aiaiy’ ci^nstt’llations are there in the southern heniisphuiti | 
M’Ikmc is ifie ecliptic situated ? 

Wliat^s tli£ equinoctial ? * 

^^Vhat aVe ihe euliircs? * 

\\ hut HIi*the points xthcre the equinoctial 
*^fc ®hcr calln'* % 

ANiilfev-W I'c tiie tropical circles ? . 

^Vliat aie the jiolar circles ? 

Whsst ait^he secondaiies to a grciit cirdle 
W lat art^lie circles of lalitiide ? 

iillityde of II heavenlv body ? 

'USuit is Ihe^^iiiffuiiilh ofra heavetflj body ? 

■\Vliat is the niit^ditiide of a heavt^ily body ?« 

\Vhat is the declination of a heavenlv body ? 

IS the latitude of a heavenly body ? 

AViinl is fV^ongitnde of a^beavenly body ? • 

Has the slfn.ev^ aiiy latitude^ and wln^ is^ts'^n^mk 
W hat is thc-Dplu'ahcension of a heavenly bodi^ 

AVliiU^s tht culmination of a heavenly hpdy * 


and ecliptic intersect eacl 



JA'^lit.i is’ the ortive amplitude If a beaveWy body ? 

What is die occidiious amplitude of a IteavAly body ? 

W'hat is in^^bjiquc ajp.‘ensioti of a hcfi^'eiily body ? •' 

W'liat is the olVhqneelbsc'^nsion of a heJvenly bBdy ? 

What is the orbit a planet? • * • 

When is a hd^y said to lie in conjunction wifUlhe sun ? 

When is a boi^' sAid to be in oppoittion to ibe sun ? ^ . 

W'lint is the^geocei'tiic place^and wbat is the heiiocci^ric place off 
ljanei?l t » 9 

W'hut tsTlie disc, an'U wbat a^igit tln^sun or utoon^ • 



(iOESTlONS ON 

vMi"’*’ Jws 0 sllar systt'Jj con^Kt<of j and wlfcttceis^ 
e f’ .‘d htars ? . ' ‘ 

<.'laRs|s aic b9(nes divJ^Vfl ? 

If me udio ry idanett, Jitidl^liat ore suti'’ ’? 
..at is U’ ’ . uy the liHj est moon ? 
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jTatne deritred ? 


Skction ' t. 

I 

Physicu* Geograph'' 

m • • 

V''iat »s PhysicK^OeogrHphv * 

Wi.at ocrasioris the vanetj^of Reh'^ns? 

How IS tht - .'ifoce of the e.irth divided ? 

“In wh^t consists thtf difrerence of the seasons ir *’ • t one, frqjM 
those <Sf the teinpefate zoi^-s ? 

What are the seasons, and what the exU'iit of tlieir duration in Africa? 
What are th#wasous, lAidwhat the extent of their diitation in fiengul 
Clow are the seasons of tlie teinpiMalc /ones rcgiiiated . * 

«^iow Aai^’ ^^isons have ccfuntrit's within tlic temperate aou*s ? . 
Descrii^' the seasons ii^the frigid zone-. ‘ f 

\V?^t liiift you to ohserve regarding ibc seasons on the two continems, 
^nd also on islands ? • • *. • ' 

What IS wind, and how is it occasioned ? 

W'hat arc the principal winds ? 

At what rate does wind travel ? * 

DeserHie the various kipds of tropical winds ? 

How are the hot winds o0 Alric.a and Asia produced ? 

Ity what are eartlupiakcs yecasiotied ? 

*Where are these plieiiomeiia most frequent ? • 

• , * Oh the 7 %dcs. 

Wliat arc the tiiles, and hg|v arc thry^iroduced ? * 

^'o ftie tides of the sea alfecl rivers ? , 

\v''hfn Hie the highest, mid when are the lowest, tides? 

Into hVt' many da^^s iye the |iroduftions yt the earth di’’* vU 
'^'“'lat dtATS tlie f. i4)e^'..Lkit|gdi^i contain^ 
vVi..(t does the vegetub^^ingnoin contain ? 

How iinny v»'»rielics are C^jire pf iiiaiikind ? 

Desenhe 
Heschbei 

Describe Hie iiura v»'^i 
Descii'ie the'fourth vanety, fT 
Desci’i^,; the fifth vat lely. " ^ 

le what other lespeets do mankind diff^er, brides U-' ‘iricties of 
' ,,vo. ^ur, ti-alure, &t^ alread;^notired ? ** 

Jtfow langutiges a^e ihefe ih the world ?* ^ 

WhiX are the must puiitiTand cultivated langtiages ? / 

Into Iqjiv many classes does ditfereifce of religion divide l^aukind ? 

How many churches are Christians diviji'd into ? • 

In wdiat countries is Curistianity estai^isll^d ?^ 

Iniq wiiat se^ mi||[tbe Madiomedaot diviifbd ? 


■ 1^ 1* alia cii ^ jLTi 

the fiiHt variety. \ jp 
•the siVofidsvar^tjK 
the llurd vi'ieTv. '* 



:S5I3S fQtTE^^NS ON GEOGRAPHY. 

* *■ 

Wtipre M the istat c.*’ the MHho;ii<’.lan‘X‘e''i^fio^/? 
^Qf whHt roUj^ionWiie Uit^Hindoo^-iiiid Cliinci>e ? 
TVhat other natiohS^r* »<’ 


^l^’here are p'^j^UisperBod, i!*»(I wjicrc was iiieir u'lt^ 

' C 0 UIJ%, .,nti,u,T . ' " 

Into how ^ civili*af!otvdivid‘ mankind ? 

What does tlie ». j?l-.. V* ®** 'ifjfiec ? * * / 

What does the «'^»r.ice ? 

What does the tjl^ird Vnss ? 

(n whrtt does the prof,jjrty of ihe^Srst c^si 


iss consist 


and fisliinfi' >* 


'What are the oha^ctei>.>virs pastofal nations, and of thi^se 
^ <V?^^Iovt'd V,,. pmiiiercc «nd ag^rirumjre —. 

VihUSnsu];- I •'proiuoliou ofii’iii^ing ara established at. ong 
civilized'nations f 

What is a state or commonweaUh ? 


tl'hHt'inny the orifjiri of states he t/aecd ?' 

'U\v many | ar^/Ioes t!te supreme poircr consist of ^ 
-t\Yjtt js a ui—archy ? 

‘Hof' mans jiiijds of monntchy are theVo ^ 

^iV^Cat is a despotic goveniuient ? 

JVhat iiia Jjaiited monarchy ? 

‘!hat is an hereditary tnonai ohy ? 
lat is an elective nionnichy ? 

■M'Viwu.y kinds of lepnblics are there ? . 

What is an aristocracy? 
a {’^mocracy ? 

\that degrees is {^litical lihe^tv enjoyed ? 

^/jvhat * nation consist ? 


IfinA' 










